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¥oy Sell 


The same thing nal : 
We sell 


Only we put it ap in cans 
And you put it on paper 
Let’s both give a8 

Our customers mC | 

The best thing there is is. 

It will pay us wae 


And 
It will pay you 








Sigmund Ullman Company 
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K esture 0 BUT: JER BRANDS 


of EN VIELOPES 


HAT will the customer think? This is the all-important question. When you furnish Butler Brand 
standard quality envelopes you know what the answer will be. 


A shoddy envelope proves a boomerang, regardless of the price paid; it’s an unprofitable investment 

because it’s a trade destroyer. It is infinitely harder to produce a handsome box of Butler Brand envel- 

opes than it is to slam-bang the making of paper, the manufacture of envelopes and the boxing of them, without 

respect to reputation as to workmanship or quality. But Butler Brands are built for permanent business and 
therefore the effort is worth while for you, and hence for us. 


The character of the stock of each line of Butler Brands is fixed to meet a certain purpose—each quality is 
always made of the same material, in the same way and by the same mill. It is never stock that is merely con- 
verted into envelopes as a means of disposing of it, but is made specially for envelope purposes. The dies for 
cutting are kept sharp and true; the envelope machines are of the most modern type. No pains or efforts are 
spared to guarantee a finished envelope that is gummed uniformly, cut cleanly and folded evenly. Attractively 
banded and boxed in fitting style, Butler Brands will command the admiration of your customers and this is 
what induces repeat orders. 


DIAMOND “B” — No. 226 — DAUNTLESS — No. 426 


Above are listed four of our many lines comprising the Butler assortment. They are four that we wish es- 
pecially to invite consideration of at this time. Permit us to send a few samples of each for your careful inspection. 
Notice how they are made—the quality of the stock used, character of workmanship, etc., and the idea of regu- 
larly stocking Butler Brands will suggest itself. Heed the impulse. 


Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Company z ; . - Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Washington 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. ‘ . Kansas City, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. (Latin America) . New York City 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. ‘ ‘ . St. Louis, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. J Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. P . A é . Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Southwestern Paper Co. , Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. Mexico City, Mexico 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. ; > ‘San Francisco, California National Paper & Type Co. é f = Monterey, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co. . A . Los Angeles, California National Paper & Type Co. ‘ ‘ Guadalajara, Mexico 
Butler-Detroit Company - Detroit, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. . ' Guaymas, Mexico 
J. W. Butler Paper Company (Foreign Trade) New York City National Paper & Type Co. ‘ : : Lima, Peru 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . . Grand Rapids, Michigan 


.W. Butler ioe — 
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Numbering Machines «=a as 
are a good investment The Boston Niodel 
isaGoodone = seit tnem 


space will permit, the numbering can be done 
at the same time as the printing. 





Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 











ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when 
work is started and finished; when 
orders are received and delivered; 
when lettersare received and answered. 


You Need 
KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! 


Kastens Time Stamps cost little, 
are built for long service, and work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing 
various styles with prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 






THE MSGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 
501 S. LA SALLE ST TELEPHONE 
CHICAGO HARRISON 6245 


= 
ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES 









































GOSS The INLAND PRINTER 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 














Vol. 63, No.3 Harry HILiman, Editor June, 1919 
The Goss *“*High-Speed Straightline’ Press 3 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 3 
The Goss Rotary HalfTone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalogue and Magazine Work. Published by Tue INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


The Goss **Comet”’’ Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Prints a 4,6 or 8 Page Newspaperfrom Type Forms and Rol! Paper. 
Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. TERMS: United States, $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50; 

Single copies, 30 cents; Foreign, $3.85 a year. 


632 Sherman Strect, Chicago, U. S. A. 





Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 





THE GOSS PRINTI! 1G PRESS co. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Main Office and Works: New York Office: Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 

















N May, 1844, W. O. Hickok started to manu- 
facture Bookbinders’ Machinery. As this firm 
has been in continuous business for seventy- 
five years, we wish to thank the bookbinding 
and ruling trade for their patronage and trust 
that we may continue to have their confidence 
as in the past. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 








W. O. HICKOK, 3d President 
ROSS A. HICKOK, Sec. and Treas. 

















_- Phe Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 
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The New Dexter 
Automatic Combing Pile Feeder 


























HIS new feeder combines the advantages of the combing feeder with those of the pile feeder. The 

sheets are combed into position for advancing unto the conveying tapes by a positive, automatic 

mechanical action. Each comber controls the side of the pile on which it operates and each side of 
the pile is elevated independently — thus overcoming the difficulties sometimes met with on account of 
variation in stock. 

The pressure exercised by the combing mechanism is automatically controlled by the sheet on which it 
is operating. Consequently the feeder will handle without skipping, and without feeding more than one sheet 
at a time, any weight of stock from French folio to 10-point cardboard. An imperfect or torn sheet at the 
press drop guides automatically trips the press. The entire machine is exceedingly simple, sturdily con- 
structed, and quickly adjustable to various sheet sizes. It insures accurate register, requires but little 
additional power, and operates efficiently at any speed up to the maximum capacity of the press. 

The feeder can be thrown back for make-ready and hand feeding in one minute without disturbing 
top-rods or tapes. 

Included in the equipment are a simple, efficient registering device and a combined slow-down and 
sheet-straightening mechanism. 

The feeder is built to fit presses in bed sizes from 22x 28 to 39x53 and will handle sheets down to 
11X17 on all size presses. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Reloading Feeders, Inserting, Covering and 
Wire-Stitching Machines. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Universal Equipment 


AND 


OPTIMUS” ECONOMY 






1. The delivery opens quickly. 


2-3. One person removes the vibra- 
tors and rollers, or— 


4. Washes them in the press. 


5. Note the accessibility of the 
table rollers. 





In these days of keen competition, the 
manufacturer of printed work seeks quality 
and economy, and he must produce high-grade 
printing as economically as possible. 


It is a fact repeatedly demonstrated that the 
“OPTIMUS” will produce fine work at high speed. But the 
press is not only fast when printing—it is also fast when being made 
ready to print. A fact of inestimable value to the Printer. 


The Universal Equipment on BABCOCK PRESSES is 


designed to cut operating costs by reducing the time required in 
preparation for printing. We illustrate here economy in the handling 
of the rollers. Compare this with methods used on other presses. 


In a succeeding issue of 
this journal we will illus- 
trate how the Universal 
Equipment saves rollers. 





Our best advertisements are not printed ; 


THEY PRINT! 





The Babcock Printing Press 


Manufacturing Co. 


New London, Conn. New York Office, 38 Park Row 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents— 
Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents, London, E, C, 


MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada— 
Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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‘The Baby Cylinder 


THE LITTLE 


2»——> BIG MONEY MAKER <—<« 


Simple in Construction and Easy to Operate 





Any fairly good platen or cylinder pressman can 
run it after a few hours’ instruction and in a few days 
will be expert in its operation. 

The press is built of fine materials. 

There are few adjustments required for different 
jobs, and these are easy to get at and quickly made. 

All parts which would tend to work loose at high 
speed are pinned. 

In every way it is a sturdy press, built for long, 
hard usage. 

It costs no more to operate than a hand-fed platen 
and will turn out two to three times as much work. 

It will do better work than a platen because it has 
more rigid impression, better ink distribution and 





driven form rollers which can be set to just the right 
contact with the form. 

It will handle any commercial printing from 3144 x 
514 inches up to a sheet 1214 x 18 inches, except heavy 
cardboard or papers lighter than French folio. 

When the capacity of ‘‘THE BABY’? Cylinder is 
better understood, we expect it to supplant the old 
hand-fed platens almost entirely for short runs. ‘‘THE 
BABY’’ CYLINDER is today paying for itself in 
hundreds of shops. 

You cannot afford to let your competitors be ahead 
of you in reaping the benefit 
of the most profitable press 
ever built for short runs. 


Write us for descriptive booklet and prices. 


THE FASTPRESS COMPANY, Inc. 
2638-2640 Park Ave., NEW YORK CITY 

































































SUITABILITY 


SQUARE PEG in a round hole is a common 
figure of speech denoting inefficiency, waste- 
fulness, unsuitability. 


A successful printing press must be capable of pro- 
ducing the greatest possible number of dollars for 
every dollar expended. It must be so perfectly 
suited to its work that continuous operation does 
not result in undue wear. 


And not the least requirement is its adaptability to 
every kind of work done in a printing office, so that 
it need never be idle because it is limited in its scope. 


SUCH A PRESS IS THE MIEHLE— 
A SQUARE PEG IN A SQUARE HOLE 


Zelic 
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NTING PRESS & MFG. CO. | 


Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2840 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 411 Juanita Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 401 Williams Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED. 
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Wonderfully 


Versatile 
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Drills any Bindery 
Stock; 
Cuts Costs on all 


=, on FF in 





HE way our Round- 
Hole Cutter goes 
through any stock is the 
marvel of all practical 
bindery men. Its great 
general adaptability can’t 
be equalled. Thickness 
of material makes no dif- 
ference, since the spiral 
extractor conveys the 
= waste up and out the hol- 
low drill. Ask for proof! 


Models are designed in gl 
a variety of styles to meet | 
the user’s purpose. The 
machine illustrated is 
Model No. 4, fitted with 


four extra heads. 
A Few Representative Users 
Strathmore Paper Co..................... Mittineague, Mass. 














WP. Hall Prmtnig Co..2.........-....:.....2...._ Chicago; Ml. 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co.........St. Louis, Mo. 
The Reimers Company..................Fort Worth, Texas. 
Edward Barry Co.........................5an Francisco, Calif. 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co..................... Everett, Wash. 


BERRY MACHINE CO. 


313 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Announcing 
NEW WATERMARKS 


Sal 


Fidelity Onion Skin 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


For many years Fidelity Onion Skin and Emco Onion Skin 
have been made without a watermark. Paper merchants and 
printers throughout the United States and Canada, also 
many stationers and consumers, have long known them as 
The STANDARD ONION SKIN Papers. 


We are now able to furnish Fidelity (basis 17x22—9, White 
only) and Emco (basis 17x22—10, colors and White) with 
watermarks. 


6HMCO Onion Skin 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


A printer or consumer who buys these papers with the 
Esteeck WATERMARK need ask no questions as to quality. 


They are Sold by Leading Paper Dealers 


Ask Dept. P for Samples 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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For Your Customers Sake 
Have Royal Make 


the E.lectroty pes 





On Your Next Process Color fob 


What better compliment could you pay 
your customer's reliance in you than to have 
Royal make the duplicates of his original 
color-plates? He knows or cares little about 
the relative value of electrotyping skill, but 
he certainly does know and care about fin- 
ished results. Many’s the faithful customer 
who’s work has suffered because the partic- 
ular lot of electrotypes made of his originals 
“happened” to be poor ones. Electrotyping 
inaccuracies are subtle things. They deduct 
just enough from the finished work to dis- 
appoint you first, and your customer after- 
ward. You may know that this is due to 
the electrotypes, but your customer does 
not know. He accepts the job as one 


would accept a poorly fitting suit from 
one’s tailor—hoping that the next one will 
be better. 

How well worth while it is to treat the 
work of a good customer with extra care 
and supervision! Royal may be some dis- 
tance from you, and shipping originals to 
the big plant in Philadelphia may not be as 
convenient as sending them a few blocks, 
but think of your customer’s appreciation 
when you show him the finished result, and 
tell him: “Yes, sir, I sent to Royal for those 
electrotypes; they are the people who make 
the color duplicates for the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, and we wanted the best for 
this job”. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


Philadelphia 
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Fly-Wheel has 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 


Diamond Power Paper Cutters 


Possess the Five Important Requirements looked for 
when purchasing a Power Paper Cutter, which are 


Speed, Accuracy, Power, Durability and 


Convenience in Operating 


Meet Every Possible 
Production Requirement 


Diamond Power 
Cutters have the 
‘‘double-shear’’ or 
‘‘dip-cut,’? making 
the cut smoothly, 
quickly and without 
drawing the stock. 


Knives stay sharp 
longer on ‘‘Chal- 
lenge-made ‘cutters. 


Note the strong, un- 
——t U5 hve yielding one-piece 

ee” pass base, the massive 
| side-frames and 
rigid knife-bar with 
its three adjusting 
screws. 


Diamond Power 
Cutters do not 
‘‘stall’’ or spring on 
the heaviest cuts. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalog giving full 
description and why ‘‘ Diamond 
Users are Diamond Boosters.’’ 








Diamond Power Cutters, Advance Lever Cutters and many other famous 
‘“‘Challenge Creations’’ are sold by all typefounders and supply dealers 





The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven,Mich.,U.S.A. 


CHICAGO, 124 South Wells Street NEW YORK, 71 West 23d Street 
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The Monotype 


The versatile machine that keeps itself 
busy and makes the material 
to keep every one 
else busy 


SETS 
EVERY KIND 
OF COMPOSITION 


MAKES 
EVERYTHING 
FOR COMPOSITION 





Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 


Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 

















This Advertisement set in Monotype Series No. 38 and Monotype Rule 
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HOLDFAST HANGERS 


Season stock absolutely, insuring perfect register, in a 
fraction of the time required for partial seasoning by ordinary methods. 


Sheets of paper can not be thoroughly seasoned in piles on wooden racks, as is usually 
attempted, because the air can not circulate between the sheets. 


HOLDFAST HANGERS hold the paper suspended, 


permitting free circulation of air between the sheets. 


HOLDFAST HANGERS 
Save Floor Space 


A pair of strips (they are made in g-foot lengths) 
will hold fifty lifts of stock and thereby replace fifty 
wooden racks. Furthermore, they may be utilized 
in tiers, one set above the other 


HOLDFAST HANGERS 
Save Time Handling Stock 


and eliminate the delays incident to shifting old- 
fashioned wooden racks from place to place. Stock 
held in HOLDFAST HANGERS is accessible for 
quick use at all times. 


— Simple - Strong - Convenient - Indestructible 


HOLDFAST HANGERS are strips of indestructible metal, nine feet long, each equipped with fifty hanging units. They are 
used in pairs, parallel strips being designed to slide outward or inward on rods in order to accommodate paper of different 
dimensions, the stock being suspended from two corners. The movable tongues of the hanging units drop of their own weight 
against the stock; the greater the weight of the stock suspended the firmer it is held. Each of the fifty units on parallel strips 
will hold a lift of stock up to 3 inches thick, thirty to fifty sheets being the average amount held in plants where in use. 
Realizing, as you must, y0i)Cin not help but appreciate the economy of HOLDFAST HANGERS 


at $20 per strip, even when you eliminate from consideration the great savings in time, floor space, paper stock, and 
through them all— MONEY. 


Descriptive, illustrated literature containing all particulars, as well as 
the names of prominent users, sent upon request. 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CoO., Portland, Maine 


sUeE 
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If You Were Restricted 
to One Press—srt ii. oeikes 

variety of printing most economically 
You would not buy a Cylinder Press— 
You would not buy an Ordinary Platen-Press 


—that is, if you knew the possibilities 
and limitations of all the presses on 
the market. 


Your Choice 
Would be a 






John Thomson § 
Press >—> ff 


because it is not a “specialty” 
press, but one that can be used 
to print anything that comes 
into the general printing plant, 
from letter-heads to the finest 
vignettes and tint-blocks. 


Because of its unequalled dis- 
tribution, even impression, and 
economy of operation, the 
Laureate press can handle jobs which were formerly run on a small cylinder. 


WHERE CAN YOU DUPLICATE SUCH VERSATILITY? 


Surely the moral is plain; no other press can accomplish so much in keeping invest- 
ment and idle time down to rock bottom, while maintaining such a high preecs age 
of production, as a John Thomson Press. 








Complete descriptive literature gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY : 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS | 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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Your supply house will 
be glad to supply DOWD 
Knives because they know 
they will satisfy you— 
absolutely. 








¢ Cuts the cost of your cutting — 
and Master Printers realize that 
this item of cutting is a large 
and important one. 


q A DOWD Knife satisfies the man on 
the cutter—the man who does the 
actual work—and really knows the true 
value of knives. 


@ Because a DOWD Knife does the 
biggest amount of work with fewer 
grindings-- and cuts sharp and clean. 
A clean, sharp cut means accuracy— of 
course! 


q DOWD Knives are good knives — tried 
and true— because they are made by 
Master Knife Makers— and they know 
how to get the utmost out of the 
Swedish steel— from which all DOWD 


Knives are fashioned. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since lG4] 


Beloit, Wis. 


— 
Seema 
———a ltr. 
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An Old Picture in a New Frame 


HE men producing Bashelier’s Original Designs in Kramer’s New-Tone Printers’ Fur- 

niture—both wood and steel—have been associated continuously for twenty years in the 
designing and manufacture of Printers’ Equipment. An unequalled organization is back of 
every piece of Kramer-made furniture you buy. 








A Master Cabinet for Job, Book and Magazine Work 
Job Composition New-Tone Cabinet K-211 


This is another Bashelier Design—100% 
efficient. Every square inch is “busy.” 
This cabinet is equally desirable in the 
job-room, book-room or for magazine 
work. Made in wood or steel.  Illus- 




















tration shows wood. 


CTH pereemes T 


|| _umi —— Material, selected red oak, durable as 
ie | Zi | i Anis i iv 
eal Se | ay iron, finished in olive-green enamel. 


| 





Cabinet comprises two working banks, 
two double-depth lead and slug cases, 
44 full-size extra-depth cases with 
routed label holders, four blank drawers, 
108 flat galley shelves to hold job galleys 
834 x13 in. inside; wired for electricity, 
including six sets of fixtures, four sets 
over top and one set over each tier of 
type-cases. The 108 galleys give a 
storage capacity of more than 12,200 
square inches. Occupies floor space 
72x3314 in. Two complete cabinets in 
floor space usually occupied by one 
ordinary cabinet. 




















JOB COMPOSITION NEW-TONE CABINET K-211 


Both sides alike. For two compositors. (Read the specifications.) 





KRAMER’S UNIT STORAGE GALLEY SYSTEM 


Individual galleys are the correct storage for both live and dead “matter.” Excellent for catalogue and 
magazine work. Quick and convenient. Superior to letter-boards. Every office should include this 
equipment. Kramer’s Unit Storage Galley Cabinet K-212 is made in three tiers with heavy steel 
runs, 30 galleys to the tier, total go galleys 834x13 in. inside. One-half inch numbers for each galley. Two 
units placed end to end equal the length of double type-cabinet. Four units back to back occupy less 
floor space than a type-cabinet. The height is good for working top. Dimensions: Length per unit, 
341% in.; depth, 141% in.; height, 4734 in. Made of red oak, durable as iron, finished in olive-green enamel. 
Price, complete, including 90 pressed steel galleys, $68.70. 













ARANER HAD 


INDIVIDUALITY, 
DURABILITY 






Kramer Woodworking Co. tn. 


CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1797 
FOURTH AND LEHIGH AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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The PREMIER 


TWO-REVOLUTION 4-ROLLER 


excels all other Two-Revolution presses in its Drive, Impression, Dis- 
tribution, Delivery—devices that constitute, with Desi§n, Material and 
Workmanship, the whole mechanism. 


It assures the production of work of the finest quality in the greatest 
quantity at the least cost of production. 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


TWO-REVOLUTION 2-ROLLER 


is a high-speed Pony of special design — not a large size press made in 
smaller size. Its unusual speed makes it most profitable to the user. 
It is simplicity itself. The best material and workmanship contribute to 
make it exact, dependable and endurin}. 





We Manufacture Also 
The POTTER ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 
The POTTER LITHOGRAPH PRESS 
The POTTER TIN PRINTING PRESS 


All Leaders in Their Fields 


Let Us Tell You About Them! 


PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 





1102 AEOLIAN BLpG., 33 West 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 506 FisHer Bipe., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipe., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 Ottver Bipc., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 


Canada West Canada East Maritime Provinces 
MESSRS. MANTON BROS. GEO. W. STEWART, ESQ. PRINTERS SUPPLIES, LTD. 
105 Elizabeth St. 92 McGill St. 27 Bedford Row 

Toronto, Ont. Montreal, P. Q. Halifax, N. S. 
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Steel Bindery Table with Padding 
and Gluing Devices 





Steel Table with Sides for Stitchers, 
Folders, etc. 





Small Steel Table for Miscellaneous 
Uses 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


For Every 


Department of 
the Printing Plant 


The illustrations show a few 
of the designs that have been 
worked out to help solve some 
of the problems of the Przyrer. 


The complete line includes 
Tables for the Bindery, Press- 
room, Shipping Room, Mail- 
ing Room, etc. These Tables 
are arranged with labor sav- 
ing devices of various kinds to 
facilitate the work and increase 
production. 


Put your problems in this line 
up to our experts for solution. 
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Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY,N. J. 

















Gordon Press 
Department of The 
Stone Printing & Mfg. 
Co., of Roanoke, Va. 


Stone Printing & Mfg. Co. 


One of the leading printing establishments of the South, 
known for good work at reasonable prices and “‘a profit 
on every job.” 

The Stone Co., of Roanoke, Va., offers a conspicuous 
example of a plant run on lines of modern efficiency. 
Its Chandler & Price presses have a prominent part 
in its success. 


Write for book “The Profit in Printing.’’ 


& | Price! 
nn = Preneall os 


eacive-amabk 


The Chandler & Price Co.; Cleveland, Bgencics in All Principal Cities 


= ‘ie 
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Maximum Production 


GUARANTEED BY 


MILLER FEEDERS AND 
MILLER SAW-TRIMMERS 


The cumulative gain in 
production through use of 
MILLER FEEDERS makes 
it absurd to continue 
the slow and expensive 
method of hand-feeding. 














Two Sizes—10x 15 and 12x 15 
Feeder Raised, Permitting Ready Access to Platen. 











The time saved in make-ready 
when MILLER SAWS are used 
to mortise, trim, square, miter 
and plane type-high cuts 
used in forms of all sizes often 








pays for a Miller Saw in 
one month, always in a year. 








Wire or write for the representative in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Factory and General Offices, Pittsburgh 


Permanent Branch Offices in 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Carbon Sheets for Dupli- 
cating Cause No Trouble in 


Pads Bound by NUREX 


Perfect pliability, with every sheet firmly held in place, permits of duplicating in 
pads with the same degree of satisfaction found in sewed or wire-stitched books. 


What Other Tabbing Compound, or What Glue, Permits That? 


The exceptional pliability and perfect adhesive qualities which permit of such a 
difficult test as here illustrated are assurance of satisfaction in all uses. 


NUREX requires no heating; in fact, IT MUST NOT BE HEATED! 


This quality in itself is a great advantage, for it saves the time preparing glues which require 
heating (NUREX is always ready for use), it saves time in drying and it saves the waste 
occasioned by heating more glue than is necessary for the work in hand. Even that small 
amount of NUREX which sticks to the table used for tabbing may be dissolved and used. 














NUREX spells satisfaction and economy in tabbing. 


Order a trial gallon today from your supply house, and when it is used 
up you will be convinced that the only tabbing compound is NUREX. 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 


























Supplement Your Line-Casting Machine | 


Equipment with a Thompson Typecaster! - 





A Complete Non- Distribution System 


at less expense for installation, maintenance and operation 
than for any other system is provided by this combination! 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER casts type from 5-point to 


48-point, as well as leads, slugs and rules, at greater speed and at less 
cost than they can be produced by any other machine. 




















The greatest variety of type-faces is available to 
owners of Thompson machines, as line-casting 
machine matrices may be used. 


The same metal may be used in the THOMPSON 
as is used for line-casting machines, and the 
entire forms, display, type, slugs from line- 
casting machines, leads, slugs and rules, may be 
dumped in the same hopper intact and remelted 
for use in either the THOMPSON or the line- 
casting machines. 


This combination in operation makes 100% 
productive time possible in the composing-room, 
as distribution is eliminated, and, in addition, 
time spent in hunting for sorts, leads, slugs and 
rules, and in resetting lines because of short 
fonts, is saved and turned into profit. 


With the THOMPSON in your plant, your 
hand-set equipment may be maintained at all 
times in proper relation to the demand. 


Other interesting facts will be supplied to you on request to 


THE THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 
223 W. Erie Street, Chicago 
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The Why o 
the “Final” 


in the NAME 


WESEL FINAL 
PLATE-MOUNTING 
BASE AND HOOK 


FINAL, Because they represent the ultimate 
in plate-mounting systems — affording the 
advantages of all similar devices with none 
of their disadvantages. 


FINAL, Because the hooks remain exactly where 
they are placed. Their design is such that 
neither steady pressure nor shock will loosen 
them. They can not shift. This means when 
register is secured it will be retained at hair- 
line throughout the run. 


FINAL, Because no matter how many systems 
you have tried, or will try, once you have in- 
stalled this system you will find complete sat- 
isfaction and have no reason for trying others. 









Hooks are self-contained 
and have swivel catches 
which adapt themselvesto 
any position of the plate. 


Ask us for descriptive booklet 


Bear in mind, Wesel Service is at your service 
in any way we can serve you. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 





Everything N 72-80 

for ¥W@)\ Cranberry Street 
he Pri ae S Brooklyn 
the Frinter . eee th New York 


Est 






When writing kindly mention this advertisement. 
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Type Metal that Gives Results 
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M. & E. Type Metals 


, I SHE ingredients are carefully selected and refined to remove 
the impurities that cause clogging in casting. 


This care results in the production of type that will give the 
printing a distinctively clear-cut appearance. 

M. & E. Type Metals are used by many of the leading newspapers, 
composition houses, electrotypers and the U. S. Government. 


A Metal for every purpose. 





Linotype Autoplate 
ee " Compositype 
7POscaP Foundry Type 
Electrotype I WF 
‘awe Special Type 


Stereotype 


JG” IMPORTANT! Mark your inquiry for Dept. 27. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


2013-2035 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices and Warehouses: 


Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Wheeling, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 








J 
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Postal Laws Help You 


Cash in on Those 





HE postal regulations require a certain absolutely clear 
space for address, postage, etc., at the right end of all 
envelopes — not less than 3!% inches on ordinary sizes and 
at least 4 inches on envelopes eight inches in length or 
over. Not even a border or a line of type matter is al- 
lowed in the prohibited space except in the lightest tints. 


But all the remaining space, front and back, is yours 
to develop into a profitable, customer-pleasing job. 


Under the Western States System you print ‘‘in the sheet,” backs and 
fronts at the same time, and as many “‘up” as convenient. Use cuts, 
type, tint-blocks — anything to make the job attractive. There are no 
seams to interfere, for we make up the envelopes afterwards. 


ie Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 
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Like a crisp greenback 


Take 8 0/8CE O 


KVP BOND 
IN PENA --- GLI 17? 


“IT’S RATTLIN GOD 


Jones recently returned from a trip to Missouri, whence Mademoiselle |’Mule migrated in 
such vast numbers to win the war. He says they call KVP Bond “Rattlin’ Good” out 
there. It is! Crisp, crackling, as restful to the eye as a greenback fresh from the Mint—it 
has jumped into great popularity. This bond takes half-tones extra well, too. 
**The Printer’s Pearl of LITTLE Price’’ 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN OF HALF-TONE PRINTING AND GENEROUS SAMPLES. 










Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





























“World’s Model Paper-Mill.”’ Makers of waxed and bond papers, and vegetable parchment. 
TTL ererererere DTT TT TIEeA TTT ATTA ATI eIT ATTA WG 3% LELGG EY GGL OUEE LAG GE EGRESS ELE LE G8 re rr Hi 
cic BY POT AMERICA DUST RIES iiiinciniRiRnnAnAnEnnnoSRccL ffs] 














BOUND TO BE RIGHT 
Books Bound in 
(AL PONT Ty 


BRIKO! 
BOOK FINISH 


REGUS PAT OFF 
are attractive, durable and economical. They are easily kept clean and are proof against 
water, stains and grease. 





AUALATRTRTATPARURTATALALA UPA ALALATRUALATPARATALALA ACPA 


CITI ET ET ET TT a 
ATAIAIPATLRTALALALAIALE 
AIPA 






Already widely used as a binding material for books, catalogs, blank and loose-leaf booklets. 


Made in all standard book grains and colors. It will pay you to investigate Book 
Finish Fabrikoid and also our regular grades of leather substitutes for bookbinding. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

















AUATAUATA PACT ATATATATALA RC ALATALAAUCP ALATA 
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Caartes E. NEwTon, Vice-President Frep’k H. Levey, President A. B. Newton, Vice-President 
Cuas. BispHam Levey, Secty. & Treas. Henry L. Davs, Asst. Secretary 


$1.00 “Insurance Policy’ Ink 


MANUFACTURED BY 








PRINTING-INK 
MAKERS 


FRED’K H.LEVEY ; 
CO., Inc. 


“4 
w 


. 
ig 














59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


This ink has been a standard job-ink for over thirty 
years for such classes of Mercantile work as Insur- 
ance Policies, Book Headings, etc., where hard paper 
is used, and a quick drying ink is necessary. It does 
not dry on the rollers, skin in the fountain, or off- 
set. It is generally admitted by all the leading 
Stationers and Job-Printers to be the best ink in 
the market for above purposes. 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., Inc. FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., Ince. 
59 Beekman Street 727 South Dearborn Street 
N. Y. City Chicago, Ill. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. 
(Selling Agents) (Selling Agents) 
San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Washington 
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PROTECT 


our 
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ITH A STANDARDIZED 
SEYBOLD CUTTER you 
need never worry about paper 
waste. With an unreliable Cutter 
your most expert workmen innocently ruin tons of stock. 


Stop this pilfering of your PROFITS with a scientific mechanical ser- 
vant that can be depended upon. You can’t afford to take chances by 
using obsolete methods, or inferior machinery. 





: Don’t let a man in your shop do what a machine will perform auto- 
f matically and to exact precision. This is the age of efficiency, and to meet 
0 / 907 competition you must be better equipped, able to produce economically, 
i \ f () wilt also rapidly, and with a fair margin of profit. 


« TO ES AT TES A PE Ag 


PATH UNT EEA UTOR TPAC PRCPOO UOT MOOOO A URCORTEL | 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
IS 5 visccisiccc wees The Seybold Machine Co., C, N. Stevens....112-114 W. Harrison St. 
BIW WO oosiaie soccer siemens sence E. P. Lawson Co., Inc.......cccscccece 151-163 W. 26th St, 
ATLANTA...........J. H. Schroeter & Bro. TORONTO. ....006000 The J. L. Morrison Co, 





SAY PRAGA isis sc ciecivte issn nowies Shattuck-Ny & Bickford, Inc. 
WRN ie ose aie estar ceainccatesecee Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd, 
ee MONTREAL AND TORONTO........ Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd, 
‘ = 
Ria 
(i — 
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OAK LEAF 


JVEned! PAPER 


THE MODERN MAKE-READY FOR 
PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


Produces results impossible by hand-cut method. 
Possesses relief as fine and delicate as cut by engraver. 
Is money-saver in long runsanda great help to pressman. 
Softens relief on vignettes. Automatically builds up even 
grading from high: lights to solids, avoiding sharp contrasts. 
Enables printer to estimate at lower figure because of 
time saved in make-ready. 

Cannot injure finest half-tone—in fact, saves halftone 
by lessening wear. 

Possesses variation in depth of overlay impossible by 
other methods. 

Overlay can be filed and so is always ready for reprint. 
No royalties, contracts, or installation fees! A straight 
merchandising proposition from maker to consumer. 
The Chalk Relief Overlay Process is uscd throughout 
the world by printers and publishers who know results. 





Write today for Instruction Booklet, Prices 


- . . a" Jn yrtie 7 
Process of manufacture amalgamated with that and Full Particulars 


of M-B Overlay Company, Ltd., Toronto, A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMP ANY 
Canada, January 15. 1919, Process patented. - e 
. PHILADELPHIA 





























WHY THE 


NELSON MODEL No.3 (Q& 
iat 









PAPER-PUNCHING MACHINE BR 


Holds the keenest attention of users and dealers 
alike is described in our 


Bulletin No. 4-A 


You can afford 


to operate only efficient paper- 
punching, equipment built alon3, 
modern lines. 


You will like the silent operation, the simplicity of calculating, 
center Zauges and setting dies. You will be impressed with the 
ease of adjustment and its rigid appearance, but above all, ten 
years from now you will still know you made a jood investment. 


C.RAQWA.NELSON 


190 NORTH STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Can You Make Up 
Thirty-['wo Pages 
in Thirty Minutes? 





We have developed a patented metal base 
for mounting electrotype plates that 
saves at least 25% of make-up time and 
costs 3314% less to install than other 
metal bases. 


This system requires only one style of 
base unit and one style of catch — no 
swivels, no rights, no lefts. 


When locked up in our chase it is unneces- 
sary to unlock form for changes of mar- 
gin, or different jobs, up to size of base. 
Two hundred (200) catches for a thirty- 
two page form can be removed in fifteen 
minutes, and new form of thirty-two pages 
can be made up in a half an hour. 


Blatchford Patent Base 


This base handles plates of any and all 
sizes and it doesn’t matter whether 
your margins are large or small. 


Catches are simple, strong and 
accurate. 


Base is absolutely free from spring. 


Ideal for colorwork. Movement of 
plates for register positive. 








This new base marks an epoch in 
the development of modern printing. 
We guarantee it in every way. Our 
reputation is behind it. Write us for 
further information. 


A FEW USERS: 
New York, N.Y. 
Barta Press Harper & Bros., Inc. Franklin Printing Co. 

Tolman Print Van Rees Press Bingham Co., Inc. 


Atlantic Printing Co. Camelot Press Frank D. Jacobs Co. 
Burr Printing House 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 


230 North Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 
| World Building, New York, N.Y. 


Boston, Mass PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





























For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 





Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to ‘‘kick.”’ 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability.— Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 

5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 

6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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Municipal Bonds 


Free From Federal Income Tax 





Issue. Rate. Maturities. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Improvement................. 5% Oct. 1, 1932-1934 
Pottawattamie County, lowa, Funding........ ; 5% Jan. 2, 1924-1938 
— vents, Sowa. ___ | IS x 434% pti 1, — 
ec ec pkecaakineeesces> : 414% une I, 

Omaha, Neb., Waterworks......................... 414% Dec. 1, 1941 
Sioux City, lowa, School District............ eas 5% May 1, 1939 
Salt Lake County, Utah, Road.................. : 5% Apr. 1, 1926-1939 
Akron, lowa, School District...................... 5% Apr. 1, 1930-1939 
Lawrence County, Tenn., Road................. 5% June 1, 1954 
Dakotah City, lowa, School District............. 5% Apr. 1, 1927-1937 
Huron, S. D., City Halland Water................. 5% May 1, 1939 
Fayette ee ey West Virginia, Fayetteville 

Magisterial Dist., Road...................... 5% July 1, 1931-1948 
ENE, 5. .0)., SCMOO! PPISITECE,.......<....5.606005 6% Mar. 1, 1925-1939 
McKenzie County, N. D......... Ne a Ie. 6% Apr. 1, 1923 
Freestone County, Tex., Road Dist. No. 1........ 5% Feb. 11, 1922-1948 


Complete information concerning these issues will be furnished upon request. 


CHICAGO 








We offer, subject to prior sale, the following carefully selected municipal bonds: 


Yield, About. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 




















trotyping requirements. 


ELECTROTYPE DEPARTMENT 


116-118 EAST HUNTER STREET 





Buyers of Electrotypes 


will find our plant properly equipped 
and our organization well formed and 
trained to give them unusual service 
and quality in furnishing their elec- 


RURALIST PRESS, Incorporated 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Finished Printed Products at One Operation! 
Save Labor, Floor Space, Power 


The Meisel Roll Label Press 


prints from type or flat plates in one, two or three 
colors. It has automatic feed and automatic deliv- 
ery features of proved excellence, and is made in 
three practical sizes. Cross-cutting shears can be 
added with delivery table for flat-sheet products. 


This wonderful machine will give its moreofwhichdothe same for you in their 
owners the inside track on work coming fields that this one does in label work. 


within its scope. Let us know what you want to accom- 
We have patterns fora great variety of | plish with greater speed and economy 
automatic printing-presses, some one or and we will supply the press. 


THE MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


925 Dorchester Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


























Why He Doesn’t Get Anywhere! 


Read on 


K 
IX! | **A few days ago we submitted a price ona blank job requiring 200 
a ii 








pieces of rule cut to 2, 24%, and 14ems. We will have to buy the 
rule if we get the job. We are frequently asked to submit estimates 
on this class of work, KNOWING WE WILL NOT GET THE JOB 

q | because of the TIME it would take to set the intricate form.”’ 


| Many printers find themselves confronted with the same problem as 
the Ohio printer who wrote the above quotation. 














Check up for just one month the number of blank jobs that go 
through your plant that must be set by hand. Figure the loss or 
excessive cost on them, and then count the number of jobs you lost because your present method 
would not allow you to compete. The figures will surprise you. 








It’s poor business to do anything by hand that can be done better and cheaper by machine. Because it 
eliminates pieced rule, quad spacing and distribution, 

our system for blank and tabular composition is usedin 
scores of the best print-shops. 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 
Touraine Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas 
If you print catalogs, railroad work, manifolding, tabu- 
lated price-lists or statistical reports it will pay you 
to install this system. 


Gentlemen — Enclosed find a few samples of blank and tabular 
work. Show us how we can save money on the composition of 
each individual job, setting it on the machine. Tell us why and 
how your system is superior to others. 














Firm name. by 
For the proof use the coupon. 
Address 
Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. — hen 
Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas Kind of Machines Janainiae Simaten 
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10, 1919. 





ypothetae of America, 
6g South Dearborn St., 
icago, Illinois. 








Gentlemen: 





We are planning a national campaign on the line of 
a direct-to-sonsumer idea, and believe the systems 
you advocate can accomplish much for our goods. 






Please send the booklet "Two Blades of Grass" ang 
advise the name of your local representative, 
may pay him @ call and thereby lose no tig 
g started. 






get 
Very truly 


MORE BUSINESS! 


This letter from an Eastern business house is typical of 
many inquiries inspired by the U. T. A. advertising campaign, 
now in progress through national publications. 

Hundreds of requests have also been made for the booklet, 
“Two Blades of Grass.” And it carries a rousing “sales talk” 


for the U. T. A. Printer. 


All this means more business—more profitable business— 
for U.T. A. Printers. If you are not now a member of the 
U. T.A,, investigate the advantages available to you, by com- 
municating with us at the address below. 





Read This Booklet! 


Business men, buyers of print- 
ing throughout the nation, are 
asking us for copies of “Two 
Blades of Grass,” a Direct 
Advertising booklet. Write 
for your copy. 


Want This Folder? 


We have just printed a most 
interesting little folder called 
“Printers.” Its suggestions are 
too good for the ambitious 
printer to miss. You may 
have a copy on request. 





Mark Well The Mark 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 


General Offices: 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
“Not Conducted for Profit”’ 
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N-0-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 





JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and with a Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


OUR 
NEW YORK JOB BLACK 
FINDS MANY FRIENDS. 





FREE WORKING, GOOD DRYING 
AND A JET BLACK. 
REASONABLE PRICE, TOO. 


SPECIFY IT WHEN NEXT 
ORDERING. 





| 
N° 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x14 inches. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aul PRINTING & wg i INKS 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 

To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices FACTO RY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK. N. J. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
In stock and for sale by all branches Style K . Our goods ola) 1 Xe) be obtained from 


oftmegnd all Type Founders. 12 3456 : printers'suppliers everywhere 
| BETTE a 





























“First Aid Hints to Printers.” Our little booklet just issued is yours if you'll only ask for it. 














CHRISTENSEN’S LATEST TYPE 
STITCHER-FEEDING MACHINE 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our for- 
mer machines as this 
is a new design. 


Many in operation. 





Any number of 
stitchers can be used. 


High speed. 
Easy adjustments. 


It will save you labor 





and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wisconsin 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
Toronto, Canada 8 Bouverie St., London, E.C. 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
HARRY HILLMAN, Eprror 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Address all communications to The Inland Printer Company 


TERMS: United States, $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50. Single copies, 30 cents. Foreign, $3.85 a year 
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THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., 


CuelGieovs) 67 PRINTERS, CHICAGO, 












































The season of Roses will prove a thorny one 
for the printer who is tryin} to produce 
clean-cut presswork with unseasonable 
Rollers. While there appears to be no con- 
nection between a Rose and a Roller, a 300d 
printed reproduction of the beauty of the 
former depends largely on the workin} 
qualities of the latter. Do not wait until 
hot weather is actually here before orderin}, 
Summer Rollers. To be serviceable, Rollers 
must be seasonable. 


Order a supply of “Fibrous” from any 
of the addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 








New York (Main Office) Philadelphia 
406 Pearl St. 521 Cherry St. 
Rochester Baltimore 





89 Mortimer St. 131 Colvin St. 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., Inc. 
Cleveland, E. 12th St. and Power Ave. 
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A WONDERFUL 


S|NTHUSIASM is the 

¥74| dynamics of your pet- 
EWS) sonality. Without it, 
whatever abilities you 
may have lie dormant. 
You may possess knowl- 
edge, sound judgment, good reasoning 
faculties, but no one will know it until 
you discover how to put your heart into 
thought and action. A wonderful thing 
is this quality which we call enthusiasm. If 
you would like to be a power among men, 
cultivate enthusiasm. People will like you 
better for it; you will escape the dull rou- 
tine of a mechanical existence and you will 

make headway wherever you ate. 








J. OGDEN ARMOUR 
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BUILDING UP PRINTING ACCOUNTS 


BY C. E. SHAFFNER. 


OVERHEARD asales manager, 
a short time ago, pointing out 
to one of his salesmen that 
the contract he had brought in 
for final approval represented 
decidedly inferior salesmanship, 
because it had apparently been 
secured merely by following the 
= lines of least resistance. This 
insistence of the modern sales executive upon the 
fullest realization of business possibilities suggests a 
parallel course which printing firms in particular have 
ignored to a great extent, principally on account of a 
desire for immediate orders without any regard for 
future development of customers. 

Naturally enough, all of us are primarily interested 
in getting business, and, in the face of keen competition, 
we are prone to take short cuts which will bring orders 
with the least possible expenditure of time. But, upon 
a basis of real service, it is evident that by really 
working out the requirements of a prospective customer 
in a satisfactory way the financial rewards will be far 
greater in the end. 

In one of the largest and faStest-growing cities in 
the country there is a printing firm which, largely 
because of its location in an outlying section, adjoining 
a number of factories, has been able to build up a 
good-sized business. Not long ago one of these near-by 
manufacturers decided upon a publicity campaign 
which involved a big printing order. As the manu- 
facturer was engaged in making building materials he 
determined upon the usual run of folders and circulars 
as the proper means for securing the kind of dealer 
coéperation he wanted. As it happened, the neighbor- 
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ing printing firm was given this first order, and, while 
their work was satisfactory, the publicity was by no 
means effective. A competitor advanced the idea that 
direct-mail advertising upon products of such general 
interest as building materials should not be confined 
to dealers, but should be extended to the public. He 
suggested monthly booklets and other literature, em- 
phasizing the idea of thrift in purchasing the best for 
the new home, and, in a number of ways, showed 
that by this method of approach the work upon the 
dealer would be supplemented with undeniable effect. 
As a result, he developed an account which is rapidly 
growing and steadily occupies his organization. 

Of course the writer appreciates the fact that the 
average printer will protest that this kind of develop- 
ment is in the main impossible, principally because it 
necessitates advertising sense and copy-writing ability. 
But, as matter of fact, the printer in this case possessed 
neither of these requisites. He merely thought out the 
whole matter from a business standpoint and thereby 
looked upon the problems of the prospect as if they were 
his own. Assuming that he had more than ordinary 
intelligence and foresight in formulating and properly 
carrying out the campaign, the fact remains that his 
competitor had at least the same mental equipment, 
even though he lacked vision. 

In this period of reconstruction, when service has 
become more than a word to be conjured with, through 
an understanding of its real meaning, the printer will 
be compelled to solicit business from a new angle if he 
is going to survive. For a long time he has been 
regarded as possessing something more than a knowl- 
edge of type and the mechanics of his craft. Now he 
must be prepared to turn out productive printing. 
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Only the other day a business man said to me: 
“As you know, I have been manufacturing a new type 
of hot-water bottle for quite some time, but I have 
never seemed to get very far with it; that is, in securing 
an intensive distribution. I have always felt secretly 
that there was a good deal lacking in the printed 
literature that I have been sending out to dealers, but, 
somehow, I never felt I could afford to hire an advertis- 
ing man, and so the matter has hung fire. But, say, 
what do you think? A printer came in here the other 
day and before he finished he had told me more about 
my own product than I knew before. He frankly told 
me that he had studied my business and my product 
because he felt that he could get out printed matter 
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for me that would really help. And, believe me, I am 
satisfied that he will.” 

No one will seriously contend that advertising and 
merchandising are about to override an actual knowl- 
edge of the printing craft as basic essentials. But it is 
quite evident that by proceeding from this new point 
of view, and with the partial assistance of these com- 
plementary factors, the business of printing will more 
largely take into account the development of possibil- 
ities through careful and logical development. 

There are no doubt numerous objections to such 
ideas, which one can readily find, but service has always 
persisted in spite of a great deal of antagonism, espe- 
cially after it has been applied in actual practice. 


GAINING TIME IN THE PLANT 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


HROUGH giving close study and 

attention to what some people 
consider “petty details,” it is 
possible for any employing 
printer to effect time and labor 
savings in his establishment. 
Little gains in time here and 
there, accomplished through 
J every-day labor-saving methods, 
will mean a saving of many dollars during the course 
of a year. Any plan or suggestion which may seem to 
promise increased production at very slight additional 
cost should receive minute consideration. Any intelli- 
gent printer can distinguish real efficiency from bogus 
economy if he will study the subject deeply. 

In the platen-press department of a certain large 
printing-plant making a specialty of car-cards, indoor 
signs, etc., many tons of heavy cardboard are handled 
every month. Calendar backs, wall-cards, street-car 
signs, placards, and other work of this class are printed 
in large quantities. Often as many as four and five 
different colors and tints are printed on a single order. 
Half-a-dozen platen-presses, of the largest size, are 
running constantly on the cardboard. 

Not long ago the general manager of the company 
was passing through the platen-press department when 
he noticed that three pressfeeders had stopped their 
presses for the purpose of getting fresh supplies of 
cardboard. Perhaps it may seem strange that the 
manager had not noticed the loss of time through 
stock carrying before, but such was the case. He saw 
that the feeders had to carry the cardboard from the 
cutting department, which was at least one hundred feet 
away from the pressroom. The stock was all carried, 
the manager learned, because of the fact that there 
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was only one truck in the place and that it was 
being used all of the time in the cylinder-press room. 

It was not many hours before a different system was 
installed. A couple of new trucks were bought, and a 
porter was instructed to see that the pressfeeders had 
plenty of stock to work with. When printed stock was 
to go through the presses for succeeding colors the 
porter saw to it that the sheets were jogged and carried 
back to the tables near the presses. The time and labor 
saved by the new plan was considerable. 

The lifting-truck is a great time and labor saver in 
any large cylinder-press room where it is necessary to 
move piles of flat paper to and from the department. 
And yet it would be interesting to know just how many 
cylinder rooms there are which do not possess lifting- 
trucks. Think of the amount of time that can be 
gained with the aid of a good lifting-truck. First, the 
blank sheets are piled high upon small but strongly 
built platforms. The lifting-truck is then placed under 
the platform, and the pile of stock, along with the 
platform, is taken to any part of the plant without 
any difficulty. Printed stock is also transported in 
the same manner. 

A handy printer can build a dozen or more of the 
portable platforms af comparatively small expense. 
They are constructed of ordinary lumber, 2 by 3’s, or 
3 by 4’s, for the foundation, with smooth, heavy 
boards for the top, screwed or nailed together. The 
platforms are of particular advantage in keeping piles 
of stock clean, the bottom of the piles being raised 
above the floor. Portions of expensive paper have 
often been damaged through setting the piles directly 
upon the floor, careless sweeping causing water, dust 
and dirt to soil the edges of the sheets. A few of the 
platforms will be found serviceable in even the smaller 
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printery where there may be no occasion for a lifting- 
truck. When not in use, the platforms may be piled 
up, one upon another, thus requiring only a small 
amount of floor space. 

In a well-known Philadelphia printing-plant there 
are ten imposing-tables. Many of the forms being 
imposed are of the largest size used on flat-bed cylinder 
presses. Some of the larger forms are very heavy, and 
formerly four strong men were often called upon to 
lift them from the table to the floor. For many years 
this concern had been “getting along” without a form- 
truck of any kind, simply because nobody had thought 
of ordering one. Think of the time and labor which 
were wasted in this place every day through lifting and 
dragging heavy forms from composing-room to press- 
room! Actually, the floor boards were torn to splinters 
in some portions through constantly sliding heavy 
chases over them. In several instances forms had been 
pied through the rude system of conveying. 

With the installation of three form-trucks in this 
office there have occurred distinct changes for the 
better. Two of the trucks are of the familiar rubber- 
tired wheel type, with an iron casting containing a 
groove set between the wheels. These trucks are very 
useful for conveying forms of medium size and weight. 
The other truck is one of the new-style devices which 
possess a spacious, movable steel table. The table 
can be adjusted so that it will line up even with the 
top of the imposing-table, and two men can easily slide 
the largest and heaviest form from the table to the 
truck, and there is no possibility of any loose material 
dropping out of the form. 

While the form is being transported to the pressroom 
on the adjustable truck, the table is turned down to 
almost a vertical position so as to allow for passing 
through narrow aisles, hallways, on elevators, etc. 
When it reaches the press, the table of the truck is 
adjusted to a horizontal position which lines with the 
bed of the press, and the form is shifted from truck to 
press without any lifting being necessary. A truck of 
this design is the means of gaining many hours during 
the course of a year. It lessens wear and tear on the 
floors and eliminates the danger of pied forms. 

Business with a certain printer and publisher had 
been exceedingly active for a long period. The compos- 
ing department had been particularly busy and 
considerable overtime work had been necessary. One 
annoying feature was the shortage, or rather scarcity, 
of material. Display-type of various sizes and faces, 
leads, slugs, quads, rules and quotation metal furni- 
ture were all at very low tide. The compositors found 
it necessary to stop setting type at intervals for the 
purpose of searching for certain sorts, quads and other 
requisites. For some weeks the regular distributing 
man of the office had been trying to replenish the 
material, but his efforts were by no means successful. 
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Finally the foreman gave an order for the entire 
force of compositors to work on nothing but distribu- 
tion for one full day and an evening. The regular 
distributing man assorted and divided the dead forms 
in such a manner that each compositor had a certain 
kind of distribution to do. One worked on Caslon Old 
Style type exclusively; another devoted his attention 
to breaking up forms containing brass rules and small 
pieces of metal furniture. The amount of distributing 
accomplished by the force through this system was 
astonishing. Within twelve hours the place was like 
a newly stocked composing-room. 

It requires good diplomacy for a foreman to put his 
entire force on distribution for a full day, or even longer, 
but, on certain occasions, it is a plan which may result 
in gaining several days’ time. With the composing 
department fairly well stocked with display-type, 
quads, leads, slugs, furniture, etc., the regular dis- 
tributor can keep the supply substantial, but, when 
almost everything is allowed to run out, one distributor 
will not be able to keep the cases fully equipped. 

“Several complete composing departments in one” 
is the way the composing-room in a large publishing- 
house is arranged. The type-cabinets and alleys are 
laid out in such formation that as many as four com- 
positors may simultaneously set display advertise- 
ments, all calling for the same faces and sizes of type. 
Thousands of display advertisements are composed in 
this plant every month. With some sixty or more 
typographers working in the department, there are 
frequent occasions when several compositors all want 
to use twenty-four point Cheltenham Bold, for example. 
Each man enters a separate alley which is made up of 
cases filled with a complete assortment of the Chelten- 
ham Bold series. There is never any loss of time 
through one compositor waiting for the case being 
used by another craftsman. 

This is a time-saving system which in some measure 
can be adopted for even the smaller composing-room 
where only two or three compositors are employed. 
Popular type-faces which are being constantly used for 
the general run of work should be laid out in duplicate 
cases; that is, there should be two cases of each size 
of type in the office so that two compositors may set 
the same face and size on occasions when it is necessary 
to do so. In how many offices are the duplicate cases 
of much used type-faces to be found? 

One printing and publishing firm has been following 
a new system in its composing-room which has been 
the means of gaining many hours of time. A force of 
about twenty-five compositors is employed. Careful 
investigation proved that several of the men were more 
rapid in the composition of plain matter, while others 
were more speedy on the composition of display. In 
the average form of display typography there is usually 
a portion of solid text-matter set in the smaller sizes 
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of body-type. In some instances there is a considerable 
amount of plain matter incorporated with the display. 
It is not always practicable to have this class of text- 
matter set on the machine, although, in some cases, 
machine composition may well serve for the purpose. 

The time-gaining plan referred to is extremely 
simple, and it seems strange that it has not been 
adopted in the majority of the larger composing-rooms. 
All copy is cut and is distributed in such a manner that 
the plain matter portions are given to the compositors 
who are skilled and rapid in the production of solid 
text in the smaller sizes. The other parts of the copy 
calling for display, rulework, borders and artistic 
arrangement are given over to the craftsmen who are 
masters of this kind of typography. The efficiency of 
this system of saving should be clear to any master 
printer. Some compositors are not capable of setting 
good display from original manuscripts, but give them 
copy for ordinary plain matter, such as paragraphs of 
text in display advertisements, body-matter for book- 
let and catalogue pages, folders, circulars, and so forth, 
and they will produce the best of results in less time 
than would be required by others who are proficient 
in display but not in the setting of plain matter. 

Some of the larger concerns are specializing in the 
making of catalogues and booklets. These firms have 
been successful with this class of work because their 
plants have been arranged and furnished in a way to 
care for it as a specialty. For example, the composing- 
room equipment includes vast quantities of quotation 
metal furniture, heavy supplies of labor-saving brass 
rule, slugs, quads and other material which is used by 
the ton in the make-up of big-edition catalogues and 
booklets. No employing printer should accept an 
order for an exceedingly large catalogue which would 
necessitate the use of a great deal of metal furniture, 
slugs, rules, etc., unless his composing-room is especially 
equipped for its production. 

The system in a big catalogue printery for handling 
the composition and make-up rapidly is highly efficient: 
When the foreman receives the copy for, say, an illus- 
trated catalogue of several hundred pages, before giv- 
ing out the copy he sees that all of the printing-plates 
which are to be placed in the various pages are in hand. 
One of the compositors is then instructed to have 
proofs taken of all the plates. On the proof of each 
illustration is marked the number of the plate, the 
number of the page on which it is to appear and the 
number of the letter-board on which the plate may be 
found when the compositor wants it. In some cases a 
large catalogue calls for a thousand or more different 
plates, and there must be some simple system for keep- 
ing track of them. By placing all the plates on letter- 
boards and marking the proof-sheets as mentioned it 
is an easy matter for any of the compositors to locate 
the plates when they are needed. 
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With all the plates on the letter-boards, and the 
proofs taken and numbered, the foreman places one 
of his best men in complete charge of the composition 
and make-up. A number of others are selected to 
assist the one who has charge. The leader carefully 
distributes the copy. One man is delegated to set 
the title-page and the introductory matter, another 
sets all of the running-heads and folios, which are 
placed in order on a large galley where the other 
compositors can find them all ready for each page of 
matter as the work is taken up. As each page is 
completed, the compositor pulls a proof of it, the page 
and its galley are set on one of the letter-boards and the 
number of the letter-board is marked on the proof-sheet. 

All the proof-sheets are handed to the man who has 
charge of the order. He studies each proof to see that 
the uniform style has been maintained by each com- 
positor. When any faults have occurred they are 
marked, corrected, and a second proof is taken. The 
man in charge keeps an accurate record of all time spent 
in the work of the catalogue. It is an easy matter, under 
the system, for him to do this, as a certain number of 
men are working with him for a certain number of days 
without interrupting this work for other jobs. When 
nearly all of the pages of the catalogue have been 
completed and proved the man in charge turns the 
sheets over to the proofreader. As the proofs are read 
and the errors marked the compositors attend to the 
corrections immediately. Fresh proofs are taken until 
all have received the “O.K.” Finally the man in 
charge turns the entire set of corrected proofs over to 
the foreman. The record of all time spent on the job 
is then given to the foreman. If author’s corrections 
are necessary later on, the amount of time required 
is checked up and is added to that on the first time- 
ticket. Through these methods large catalogues are 
constructed with scarcely any loss in production, and 
the company knows the exact cost of the work. 

The platen-press department of a certain medium- 
sized printery was extraordinarily busy while the 
composing-room was far ahead with its work, which 
made conditions rather easy for the compositors. The 
superintendent of the plant asked several of the 
compositors if they knew anything about job-press 
feeding. Some of them, it was found, had served for 
a period in pressrooms. The superintendent then asked 
if they would mind changing the time of their lunch- 
hour for a week or so for the purpose of feeding platen- 
presses while the regular pressmen and feeders were 
out for lunch. They readily consented to do this as 
they knew about the shortage of pressfeeders, and all 
the workers in this plant were like one family, believing 
in serving their employers to the best advantage. 
Through several of the typographers feeding the presses 
during the lunch hour there was a considerable gain in 
production within a week or two. 
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A FACSIMILE RECORD FOR CUTS 


By LEWIS F. WILCOX. 


OLLOWING out the suggestion 
of our foreman, I beg leave to 
break into the columns of your 
excellent trade journal long 
enough to explain our method 
of caring for the many and 
various cuts carried in our place 
of business. To digress a little 
=} at the start and revert to past 

history in this matter, I will say that this has been a 
vexing problem with us, as probably it has been to all 
offices called upon to carry any number of cuts. 

For several years we blun- 
dered along with a cumbersome 
book, kept in the front office, 
with prints of the cuts pasted 
in, alphabetically arranged, with 
a number opposite each cut and 
a corresponding number on the 
base of the cut, which was filed 
in a numbered rack or drawer 
in the composing-room. 

A customer calling for a cut 
meant quite a task for some one 
to locate and get a receipt of 
some kind for it. Usually it 
was a question whether such a 
cut was really in the office at 
all. Then, again, the call was 
sent out for help to the com- 
posing-room to try and locate 
it in some standing form. I 
have been party to a hunt for 
one little, insignificant fifty-cent 
zinc plate, together with two other members of the 
office force, that occupied nearly half an hour. The 
smaller the cut the longer and harder the search. 

To eliminate this evil it was my privilege as stone- 
hand to finally handle all cuts passing in and out of the 
office, and I hit upon a plan or system, that, to date, 
has been so satisfactory as to cause some of our cus- 
tomers to remark that they wished other offices would 
care for their cuts as carefully as we. Further than this, 
we have had men of wide experience in the printing 
business compliment us on our system. 

Taking the pressman into my confidence, I pre- 
vailed upon him to use his leisure moments in taking 
press proofs of all the cuts on hand in the office. Of 
course, in its inception it was quite a task to obtain 
prints of at least a thousand cuts, but perseverance 
and codperation put it through. After obtaining 
proofs of what I called the current cuts (those used 











periodically), I pasted them upon cards of heavy 
manila, 7 by to inches, grouping all cuts belonging to 
one customer, and kept together by a rubber band. 
On the upper right corner of the card I wrote the name 
of the firm or business; on the upper left, the cabinet 
letter and slide number where cut is filed. On the back 
I had printed columns headed “ Delivered to,”’ “ Date 
delivered” and “Date returned.” Next I built a 
four-drawer cabinet to contain my index-cards, and 
filed them alphabetically. 

Now when a call comes for a cut, say for the Jones 
Optical Company, it is a small matter for me to dig 





Front of Card for Keeping a Record of Cuts. 


into the “J’s” until I reach “Jo” and out come Mr. 
Jones’ records, off comes the rubber band and we 
perhaps find that the cuts called for had recently been 
returned to the Jones Optical Company, and have 
their own signature on the reverse side of the facsimile 
under the “Delivered to” column, with date opposite, 
for their information. 

When the cut comes back into use again, if ever, 
the old record is cancelled and return date noted. 

Many times we have had customers vigorously 
protest, “You must have that particular cut — why, 
you used it only last month on that folder you got out 
for us, don’t you remember?” Well, again we refer to 
our index-card and find that we did have that particular 
cut, but it has been given out on the customer’s order 
to the Smith Advertising Agency, and we have their 
signature for it, together with customer’s order, only 
two days after the job had been delivered. Upon this 
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information the customer’s wrath expires; he remembers 
the incident of having given out such an order. Had 
not a careful checking of date been kept he would no 
doubt have been still thinking us at fault for not 
producing his cut on call. A customer can hardly deny 
his own signature on the reverse side of the facsimile. 
The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce was so 
impressed with our system that he installed it in his 
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Back of Card for Keeping a Record of Cuts 


office to keep tab on the many cuts issued to the 
various printing-offices about the city. This makes 
them responsible for the care of his cuts, and, if lost, 
liable for their cost to the Chamber of Commerce. 

In the case of a number of small cuts, it is my 
custom to group three or four on one record-card and 
number them “1,” “2,” “3,” “4.” In case of one 
going out, the number is noted on the back. This 
saves making out so many records and space in the 
cabinet. When there are several cuts used on a booklet 
or folder, Iget a copy from the bindery and file it with 
a card. In the event of one cut going out I make note 
of page numbers or captions on the reverse side for 
customer’s signature. 

Large numbers of cuts, especially used, and belong- 
ing to one party, are grouped together in cardboard 
boxes made for the purpose, 8 by 12 inches, and two 
inches deep. I number these and place them on the 
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shelves in the basement where we have shelving, 
divided into compartments, to accommodate ten boxes 
each. In grouping cuts or plates of a book in boxes, 
it is my practice to check them up carefully with a 
printed copy, putting two layers with a separating 
cardboard between and marking on outside of the box 
pages “1” to “12”; the second box “13” to “25,” 
etc., as the case may be. 

In the event a customer wanted a cut on page “28” 
of his book, it would be an easy matter to locate the 
section containing the cuts, then the box itself, without 
hunting through a dozen boxes. 

Duplicate cuts sometimes run as high as a dozen or 
more; these I mark on the bases with a die, numbering 
them as high as they go, and in the event of one going 
out, I note it on the back of the record-card. Duplicate 
cuts give us some trouble when they go to the news- 
papers, as they dismount them and the base number 
is lost. 

Then comes the problem of cuts too large to 
be accommodated in boxes or on the slides in the 
composing-room cabinets. Map cuts, street-card plates, 
real estate signs, etc. For the map cuts I have a 
loose-leaf binder, where I file the printed copies of the 
cuts, indexing them with a double entry, both for the 
firm-name and what the cut represents. On the face of 
the print I paste a gummed slip to be receipted on in 
case the cut goes out. I make sure that a responsible 
party signs for that particular plate, too, before it 
leaves my hands. I sometimes find it a trifle incon- 
venient to make a trip to the cut department in the 
basement, but it pays in the end in avoiding any 
future trouble with customers as to the custody of their 
cuts. It has been my experience that it pays to be 
careful in such matters. 

The care of these larger plates, usually made of 
zinc, is a problem. The best one can do, the plates 
corrode and get spotted. I found that turning them 
upside down on big slides in the basement with a 
strawboard between answered the question as well as 
anything I can think of to date. Perhaps some brother 
printer has solved this zinc trouble and will answer 
through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER at some 
future time. 

The distributor places all cuts on the top of one of 
the cut-cabinets where I file them away. If I do not 
already have a record of any of the cuts, I pull one up 
on the proof-press. 

It does not take long to care for the cuts in this way 
each day and well repays in the time saved and the 
care exercised. I have the record-cabinet placed 
between a cut-cabinet and a big furniture-case near 
my position at the stones. 

As time-saving is important in the printing business, 
it bids us have a care of the leaks, and I know of no 
worse one than hunting that “lost” cut. _ 
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AN INDIVIDUAL CUSTOMER'S RECORD 


BY W. R. HYDE 


FTER we had been using the 
Standard Cost-Finding System 
for a few months, and had 
become thoroughly convinced 
that it gave us the check upon 
our business that we desired, 
we began to study how we could 
make the utmost use of the 

a =] information that the system 
disclosed. One of the first things we did was to list the 
completed jobs each month, in the order of their serial 
job numbers, extending the selling price of each job, 
and the profit or loss upon it, in the proper columns. 
Totaling these columns gave us the amount of com- 
pleted work for each month, together with the total 
profit and loss upon this gross business, enabling us to 
check the month’s results as a whole, as well as by 
individual jobs. 

Shortly after this, we also began to segregate these 
jobs by different classifications, and to compare the 
results upon these different groups each month, both 
as a whole and by individual jobs. The classifications 
most satisfactory were made by firm-names, as we 
wished to know what our experience with each cus- 
tomer was worth to us in dollars and cents of profit 
or loss. 

The results were so valuable that we soon amplified 
the method of this listing, and the “Individual 
Customer’s Record”’ sheets, illustrated herewith (see 
next page), were the result. 

We have found the use of these sheets so beneficial 
that the writer could not resist the inclination to 
describe the method used to the trade, although dis- 
claiming any particular originality in the idea or the 
method of its use. Others may be using something 
similar, or even better; but those of the trade who are 
not keeping some sort of a record of this kind should 
not neglect to start at once, for, according to our 
experience, they will soon find that these records will 
prove of real and wonderful value. 

An examination of this sheet shows that the first 
column is for the date. Its purpose needs no explana- 
tion — we only pause to remark that the job is entered 
here under the same date as upon the job-ticket. The 
second column is for our own job number, also taken 
from the job-ticket. The third column is for the 
customer’s purchase or requisition order number. The 
next column is for the name of the firm, and, following 
that, a column for the description of the job sufficient 
to identify it. The next column is for the selling price. 
The next two for profit and loss respectively. The 





last, headed “Remarks,” is for a terse “summing up” 
of our experience with the job, or a note as to the 
reason for profit or loss, if deemed advisable for future 
reference. 

It will readily be seen that this record forms a 
perpetual profit and loss ledger with each of your 
customers, or with each such classification of your work 
as you may desire to use it for. It may be used to 
compare work of the same kind, done for different 
customers, or any other classification as easily as for 
an individual customer’s record. 

Used as an individual customer’s record, besides 
serving as a profit and loss statement, it is a “previous 
job tracer” of undoubted value. Here are grouped 
upon one line your job number, your customer’s order 
number, the name of the job or a record that will 
identify it, the selling price and a record of the profit 
or the loss upon the job. We find it almost invaluable 
for quickly locating “repeat jobs,” both when it is 
desired to estimate upon a repeat order, or when it is 
desired to locate the previous job-envelope for securing 
the copy or entering another similar order. 

If you desire to locate a job for estimating, you have 
before you a record of the previous selling price and the 
profit or loss, together with an explanation designed to 
aid you in future estimating. Thus, if some one 
excessive item of cost, or some unnecessary trouble 
made the previous job show a loss, these facts may be 
noted under “Remarks,” for your guidance. You will 
find the black and white entry much more reliable than 
your memory in such cases. 

Frequently it is desirable to locate a previous job 
for comparison when billing out a similar job, just 
completed. These sheets place such a record before 
you, in a condition that permits the location of the 
desired item in just a few seconds’ time and without 
the necessity of handling or consulting a mass of 
other records. 

Often a customer phones in, “Duplicate my last 
order for So and So,” etc. These sheets enable you to 
locate the job quickly by knowing only the name of 
the purchaser and his previous purchase order number, 
or only the name of the job. The sheets tell you the 
quantity previously purchased, the price charged for 
them and gives you the number of the previous job- 
envelope, so you can immediately locate the copy and 
all necessary instructions. 

Of course the most valuable service rendered by 
these sheets is their aid in ascertaining the profit or 
lack of profit secured from each individual firm on your 
list of customers. 
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Many of us have had a suspicion that a certain 
customer was not worth cultivating; that another 
customer who always bought very close should be 
humored because of the value of certain special jobs 
we obtained from him, etc. These records give you 
the opportunity to check up in black and white on all 
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In our own experience, we found it advisable to 
drop some of our customers altogether. Others we 
worked with, either by making frank statements of the 
fact that their business under present conditions was 
not profitable to us, or by making suggestions as to 
changes in style, form, stock or quantity ordered, as 


INDIVIDUAL CUSTOMER’S JOB RECORD 
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Blank for Keeping Record of Jobs Produced for Individual Customers. 


such cases. You can soon tell who your valuable 
customers are, and who the poor ones are; and usually 
the possession of such knowledge carries with it the 
opportunity to take such steps as will insure the most 
satisfactory results in the future, in each and every case. 

When we know that a certain customer almost 
always binds us down to so low a margin that his ac- 
count shows little or no profit, or that his jobs are so 
troublesome that little or no profit can be made upon 
them —when we see the results before our eyes in black 
and white, indisputable evidence—we know what steps 
we should take and are given enough mental “back- 
bone food” to enable us to take them. 


experience led us to believe would be satisfactory to 
our customer and more profitable to ourselves. 

Altogether, we would feel “lost”? should we have 
to attempt to conduct our business in the future with- 
out the aid and guide of such a record. 

We believe that real efficiency in job-pricing, and 
also in selling, lies in so recording and using the informa- 
tion given by your Standard cost system that you can 
meet your customer armed with the facts necessary 
to enable you to handle his business at a just profit to 
yourself, and with the knowledge upon his part that 
you are working for him upon a basis that is fair and 
equitable to both parties concerned. 








g 
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THE man with initiative, the man who plans ahead and 
does things while others are thinking of them, or before 
they have thought of them, is the one who accomplishes 
the most and makes the biggest success in the business 
world. Likewise, the printer who studies the needs of his 
customers and their businesses, and plans ahead for them, 
suggesting new pieces of printed matter that will enable 
them to’increase their business, is the one who gains the 
best reputation and, with it, the largest profits. ‘He who 
serves best profits most.” 





MemBErs of the Inland Daily Press Association, at 
their meeting at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on May 20, 
among other problems discussed the difficulty of securing 
a sufficient number of competent linotype operators. 
From reports received from several sources this seems to 
be a difficulty that confronts the publishers of newspapers, 
especially the smaller dailies and weeklies, in different 
parts of the country. The higher wages paid in the larger 
cities attract many of the competent operators, and the 
publishers in the smaller cities, therefore, find it hard to 
secure and hold help. But even in view of this fact the 
supply does not seem to equal the demand, even in the 
larger cities. What can be done to overcome this difficulty 
and provide a better supply of competent operators? We 
will be glad to receive the opinions of our readers. 





Advantages of an Accurate Cost System. 

“An accurate cost system is the only correct basis for 
estimating on new work or for pricing standard lines of 
product. It is the only way of knowing the actual profit 
or loss resulting from each sale. Knowledge of costs is 
the first step toward a reduction of costs resulting in an 
increase of profits. Few manufacturers, however, enjoy 
the comfort of a simple method for obtaining accurate 
cost information. Moreover, but a few fully recognize 
the ultimate value of a complete cost-accounting plan. 
Too many manufacturers’ cost systems are simply initial 
records of work accomplished, the usefulness of which ends 
once the goods are finished. This, of course, is one of the 
important features of cost-accounting, but there are other 
features no less important.”’ 

With these words, Hasbrouck Haynes, M. E., opens 
an article bearing the above title, which appears in 
Manufacturers’ News for May 8. 

The necessity of and the advantage to be derived from 
an accurate cost-accounting system have been set forth 
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continually in the pages of this journal and through other 
sources for years past, but the subject is ever new as there 
is still room for considerable improvement. Mr. Haynes’ 
statement that “Too many manufacturers’ cost systems 
are simply initial records of work accomplished” is all 
too true. While the value of such initial records can not 
be disputed, and it is also advantageous to have the 
knowledge of the costs of production, yet if the work ends 
at this point a valuable part of the functions of a cost- 
accounting system has been overlooked. 

Further on in his article Mr. Haynes states that ‘‘ With 
the aid of a good cost system the manager is informed 
regarding shop operations as they progress and can often 
avert losses, instead of waiting until the work is finished, 
when a remedy will come too late.”’ 

How many managers actually watch and analyze the 
cost system to the extent that they are “informed regard- 
ing shop operations as they progress?” 

This is an important feature, not only from the stand- 
point of averting losses before it is too late, but also for 
the purpose of learning the actual conditions in the 
different departments of the plant. By keeping a close 
watch on the cost system any weak spots in the plant are 
brought to light. The next step is to find the remedy 
and apply it. 

All too frequently we hear of printers blaming the cost 
system because their costs are too high, or because the 
cost of a job has gone beyond their estimate, whereas if 
they were to devote a little time to a careful analysis they 
would find the true reason therefor. 

Under the conditions existing at the present time it is 
more than ever before necessary that the findings of the 
cost system be carefully analyzed in order that any weak 
spots in the organization be strengthened, so that work 
will go through the plant without unnecessary delay and 
in the most efficient manner possible. 





The Power of Printing and Publicity. 


In an address on “Printing and Publicity,” delivered 
at the April meeting of the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, placed emphasis 
upon the great power of the printed word. We quote the 
opening paragraphs of his talk: 


Printing and publicity are two of the greatest forces in the 
world today, as well as in the history of all mankind. They are so 
subtle in their effect, so far-reaching in their multitudinous’ramifica - 
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tions, so powerful in their results, that they transcend the bounds of 
imagination when we endeavor to measure or to compute their 
tremendous energy. 

Ideas have been powerful enough to build empires and to found 
religions. Printing and publicity are the modern vehicles for the 
expression of ideas. We could not have floated our colossal Liberty 
Loans; we could not have raised and sent across the ocean an army 
of more than two million men, all inspired with the spirit of the 
ancient crusaders, to fight for liberty and democracy; the Allies, in 
fact, could not have won the war without the incalculably powerful 
aid of printing and publicity. 

Without printing and publicity the knowledge accumulated 
throughout the ages would be wiped away. The knowledge of each 
generation would be limited to the experience of a single lifetime, 
and information would be supplied only by tradition or hearsay, and 
would be dependent upon the uncertain memory of individuals. 
Printing and publicity preserve the record of human activity. 

P. T. Barnum is said to have been the first person who realized 
the possibilities for publicity in printers’ ink. However that may be, 
the ideals of that famous showman, as exemplified by his philosophy 
that Americans delight to be buncoed, happily no longer prevail 
either in printing or publicity, which today rest firmly on a high and 
sound moral foundation. They have become great constructive 
agencies for honest advertising, honest manufacturing, honest sales- 
manship and honest service. They are no longer mere selling forces, 
but building forces as well. Printing and publicity, together, form 
the strong right arm of business. And American business supremacy 
is the result of fine ideals, energy and printers’ ink. Every business, 
profession and vocation uses both printing and publicity in some form. 

It has aptly been observed that printing is yourself, multiplied 
to the quantity necessary to reach the vast number you can not 
reach in person or through traveling representatives. 

As printers, we are all too frequently inclined to forget 
or overlook the important part printing plays, not only in 
the lives of individuals, but also in the upbuilding of 
business institutions and communities. In our scramble 
for business to keep our plants active and bring in the 
wherewithal to meet the pay-roll each week our tendency 
is to lay stress merely upon production and costs in order 
to meet competition. These things are vital, and can not 
be minimized. It is not our intention to class them as 
minor elements. On the contrary, more attention should 
be given to the proper study of matters pertaining to pro- 
duction and costs. Nevertheless, it is also well for us to 
devote more time to the consideration of the importance 
of our product to our customers and to the general public. 
By so doing we gain a broader view of printing as an 
industry. 

Every industrial enterprise is dependent to a greater 
or less extent upon printing in some form or other to carry 
on its business and maintain its good-will. We have 
sufficient evidence of the necessity of printing in the work 
that has been accomplished in carrying on the war and 
bringing it to a successful conclusion. Numerous other 
instances of important achievements in which printing 
has been a large factor, could be cited if space permitted. 
And yet, a very large proportion, if not the greater part, 
of printing today is sold upon the basis of “how cheap 
can it be produced,” and the printer who can offer the 
lowest price is the one who gets the job. 

When we, as printers, get the broader view-point of 
the importance of printing as an aid in building up busi- 
ness, and place more emphasis upon it in our solicitation 
of work, we will find less need for cutting profits at 


both ends in order to meet competition. 
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A Nation-Wide Week of Education for the 
Printing Industry. 


A movement that should result in great benefit to the 
printing industry, and give an impetus to educational 
work in the industry, has been started by the Committee 
on Education of the United Typothete of America. The 
committee has inaugurated a nation-wide “‘ week of educa- 
tion,” for the second week of June, during which time 
special meetings are to be held wherever the organization 
has local branches. These meetings are to be devoted to 
the educational interests and enterprises of the industry, 
not from the general or academic standpoint, but as a 
definite business proposition for the profit and advance- 
ment of the industry. 

Principally, the object is to secure students for the 
U. T. A. School of Printing, at Indianapolis; the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, and the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, at Cambridge. It is 
also the aim to arouse interest in the Standard Courses 
of Instruction, now being offered by the organization, and 
to direct attention to the local school systems with a view 
to providing a supply of good boys for the industry. A 
definite program for the meetings to be held during the 
week has been laid out by the committee and will 
undoubtedly be in the hands of officers of local organ- 
izations by the time this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
reaches our readers. 

It is to be hoped that the printers throughout the 
country, whether affiliated with the national organization 
or not, will extend their codperation in this movement. 
One of the vital problems confronting the industry at the 
present time is that of providing a supply of competent 
workers for the future. The increasing complexity of the 
printing business demands a higher degree of skill and 
knowledge than ever before. The means for attaining 
this skill and knowledge are provided in the schools and 
courses conducted under the supervision of the national 
organization, as well as those conducted by other interests. 
No other industry has been blessed with such ample means 
for the education of its workers. 

One of the suggestions offered by the Committee on 
Education that should receive special attention is for each 
local organization to finance at least one student at one 
of the schools by offering a free scholarship to the success- 
ful contestant in a local educational test, the test to be 
arranged by a committee appointed for that purpose. 
This should offer an incentive to deeper study on the part 
of young men in the industry. It would also offer a greater 
attraction to young men who are considering taking up 
printing as their life work. 

It would seem the part of wisdom for all employing 
printers to back up this movement. The officers of the 
national organization, the United Typothete of America, 
are giving freely and unselfishly of their time and effort 
for the advancement of the printing industry. They 
should have the whole-hearted codperation of all who are 
operating printing-plants. 
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Printing has almost lost its primi- 
tive name. Ge call it “the press.” Eben 
the name is lost the thing itself is nearly 
lost. Printing is an art; the press is the 
trade.—Crapelet, Parisian printer, 1840. 


* * * * 
William Bowyer, Printer. 


HERE is today in Westminster a 
great printing establishment oper- 
ated by Nichols & Sons, which was 
established by William Bowyer in 1699. 
Bowyer was born in 1663, bound appren- 
tice to printing at the age of sixteen (in 
1679), and seven years later (in 1686) 
was entered as a journeyman by the 
guild of printers. In 1699 he became a 
master printer. At that time the law 
restricted the number of printing-houses 
in London to twenty. In 1712 it is 
recorded that “his dwelling-house, his 
goods, his fonts of letters, presses and 
other utensils, were all suddenly de- 
stroyed by a sad and lamentable fire, 
insomuch that he was not able to save 
either his own or his family’s wearing 
clothes, and very little else of anything.” 
The loss was assessed at £5,146, a not 
inconsiderable amount at a time when 
sterling had a value fully five times as 
much as in our time. The Government 
for some reason met part of the loss, to 
the extent of £1,377, and the popularity 
of Bowyer induced more than one hun- 
dred members of the guild of printers 
and stationers to subscribe a further 
sum of £1,162. Thus William Bowyer 
was able to re-establish himself, and 
prospered. In 1722 he gave a partner- 
ship to his son William, who besides 
having served a seven-year apprentice- 
ship had graduated from Cambridge 
University. William Bowyer the elder 
died in 1737. In the hall of the Worship- 
ful Company of Stationers there is to be 
seen a large engraved tablet commemo- 
rating the generosity of his fellow printers 
when he lost all his property by fire, also 
a bust and a portrait in oil-colors. These 
memorials were placed in the guild-hall 
by his illustrious son, William Bowyer 
the younger, who reimbursed all his 
father’s benefactors. 
We shall have something to say later 
about William Bowyer the younger and 
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his fellow apprentice, John Nichols, to 
whom he bequeathed the business which 
bulks so largely in the history of printing 
in England and also in the literature of 


William Bowyer the Elder, Printer, London. 
Born 1663, died 1737. 
Read the biography of this eminent typographer, who 
created a business which is sound and active in 1919. 


England. Here we have a dynasty of 
printers who could write as well as print. 
John Nichols was the one reliable his- 
torian of printing in England in the 
eighteenth century. 


* * * * 


A Tradesman’s Use of His Tools. 


| Philadelphia in 1747 a 22-page 
pamphlet was printed, “Plain Truth; 
Or, Serious Considerations on the Present 
State of the City of Philadelphia and the 
Province of Pennsylvania, by a Trades- 
man of Philadelphia.” It dealt with the 
defense of the colonists against the 
Indians on the north and west, codper- 
ating with the French, who at that time 
held the country west of Pittsburgh. 
Though anonymous, it had immediate 
effect in causing militia regiments to be 
formed and supplied with arms, and 
prevented a threatened invasion. The 
tradesman who did this service was one 
B. Franklin, a printer. A perfect copy 
of the pamphlet is worth about $150. A 











copy, minus the title-page and otherwise 
imperfect, was sold recently for $30. 
What other tradesman can with the 
tools of his trade do the work of a 
progressive citizen so easily and effec- 
tively as the printer? A printer in 
Indianapolis once in a while uses his 
house-organ to advocate reforms and 
improvements in that city; but among 
the multitude of printing-house organs 
which are received by Collectanea this 
one firm in Indianapolis is the only one 
which departs from the everlasting hunt 
for orders. When Franklin had a pro- 
gressive idea he put it into type and 
spread it abroad. The tools of preachers 
and politicians and teachers are lungs 
and mouths, and these folks, with no 
greater supply of brains than the average 
printer, use their tools in season and out 
of season and accomplish much good and 
gain much reputation. Why, then, should 
a printer’s types be used only to get a 
livelihood? Why are printers as a body 
a negligible factor in progressive citizen- 
ship? As is well known, B. Franklin, 
printer, was prime mover in establishing 
the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
our first public library. He was its first 
secretary and prepared and printed its 
‘* Charter, Laws and Catalogue of Books.” 
In 1916 a copy of the third edition of 
that little book was sold at auction for 
$1,850. These high-priced Frankliniana 
are very scarce it is true, but the prices 
are paid chiefly because they are monu- 
ments of the progressive citizenship 
of a diligent money-making tradesman. 
When the books we have mentioned 
were printed, Franklin had a limited 
local reputation, but he was _ slowly 
laying the foundation of his universal 
fame. 

Franklin’s fame was created by a 
succession of relatively small progressive 
activities, sedulously promoted by means 
of his hard-worked types. As we read 
the pamphlets mentioned above we re- 
alize that there must be hundreds of 
printers now living who might express 
themselves as forcibly as Franklin did; 
all they lack is the will to cultivate and 
advocate progressive ideas. Every pro- 
gressive act in every community is trace- 
able to a thought promulgated by one 
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individual. Collectanea always feels 
elated when the individual happens to 
be one of his own craft —a_ printer. 
Young printers, do something for your 
community; be a Franklin in a small 
way, and do not be surprised if a measure 
of fame shall come to you. 

* * * * 


Good, and Nothing but Good. 


HE record of the International 
Typographical Union for 1918 is 
splendid. Here is a summary: 
IN PEACE. 
Old-age pensions paid in twelve 
lies ae ets Se pce $351,505.00 
Mortuary benefits paid in twelve 


ENB oe pice ca cuss s cas eaness 298,476.00 
Maintenance of Union Printers’ 

Home, twelve months........... 123,146.00 
New buildings, repairs and improve- 
ee ) 32,239.00 
Expenditures for strikes and lockouts, 

Ce | a ae 4,684.00 

IN WAR. 
Members of the I. T. U. in war ser- 
vice in January, 1918............ 2,271 


Members whose lives have been given 
DE AENEED. co). kaka ace eses> 68 
Paid to relatives of members who 


have died in war service......... $20,900.00 
Liberty Bonds purchased by Execu- 
Se SIE A. Bs US. 5s sn cnwevn 60,000.00 


Liberty Bonds subscribed for by 

members of local unions......... 2,000,000.00 

Ably and honestly and conservatively 
managed, this organization has laid a 
great foundation for progressive and con- 
structive achievements for the benefit of 
the printing industry. These benefits 
will be achieved sooner if the employing 
printers’ associations codperate with the 
I. T. U. There are many good men 
among the employing printers who 
hold out against “recognizing” this 
trades union, while working hard 
and spending much of their means 
to perfect the union of employing 
printers. We can not understand 
this attitude. It is illogical. It is 
against the spirit of democracy. It 
is against common sense. Codper- 
ation is coming. It is the only way 
in which the employers who are 
“‘scabbing” on the U. T. A. can be 
brought into codperation with the 
organization members. Persons who 
won’t join the organizations of the 
industry in which they are employed 
are injuring the industry. Let the loyal 
employers and the loyal employees 
combine to compel them to come in for 
the benefit of all. 

The codperation which we here advo- 
cate is now being effected in Great 
Britain. Shall America, the boasted cen- 
ter of democracy, be a laggard in the 
league for industrial peace and _ pros- 
perity? Codperation is a duty that is 


more binding upon those who are in 
authority than on wage earners. 
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Unfolding Their Art to the 
Printers. 
HE Philadelphia Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen has a progressive 
element in it, which aims to improve the 
mental status of the printers of Phila- 














Printer-Mark of Gottfried Tampach. 

Printing is represented as the herald of knowledge. 
The left hand grasps a pen with the second trumpet, 
indicating that in this instance the printer is himself a 
teacher as well as a promulgator of knowledge. This 
ensign is reduced from a wood-cut engraving on the 
title-page of “‘Guidonis Pancirolli, J. C. (jurisconsult), 
Rerum Memorabilium recens Inventarum” (Elements of 
Recent Remarkable Inventions), printed in Frankfort in 
1631 by Gottfried Tampach. Here we have an early 
account of the invention of typography and a history of 
paper. Our copy of 1631 is a reissue of the first edition 
of 1599-1602. The same printer issued a third edition in 
1660. The book was translated into French, English 
and German. 


delphia. A committee, led by Mr. 
Perry R. Long, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company’s plant, has issued a compact 
eight-page ‘“‘List of Books in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia about Printing 
and the Allied Trades.”’ Arrangements 





A Printing-House in 1631. 
Tablet from title-page of a book printed in Frankfort by 
Gottfried Tampach. For particulars of the book see 
inscription below the printer-mark shown above. 


have been made whereby a printer may 
take out six of these books at one time. 
It is a good list, and the library author- 
ities are ready to extend it, if enough 
interest is taken by readers. In his 
journeyings Collectanea invariably exam- 
ines the card indices of libraries to find 
what each has about printing. Most of 
the libraries are indifferently well pro- 
vided with books for printers. This is 
not the fault of the librarians. It 


indicates a lack of demand. The contents . 
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of libraries follow the demand. Libraries 
will not put money into a line of books 
which are not read. The Free Library 
of Philadelphia is well provided with 
text-books and periodicals needed by the 
printers. It is not so well provided with 
books on the history and art of printing, 
which should be read in connection with 
the text-books. It needs more books 
such as “‘ Fine Books,” by A. W. Pollard, 
which is an inspiring work. Any man 
earning a living by printing who can not 
get interested in Pollard’s book has a 
long way to travel before he is able to 
understand his art and mystery. Such 
a one probably does not understand that 
printing is an art. We look forward with 
interest to a second edition of this list. 


* * %* * 
Types Versus Chisels. 


B* the invention of printing, knowl- 
edge was internationalized for all 
who had the training to use it. Books 
are the tools of the brainworker all the 
world over; but, unlike the file and 
chisel, the needle and the hammer, books 
not only create, but suggest. A new 
idea is like an electric current set running 
throughout the world, and no man can 
say into what channels of activity it 
may not be directed.”— Progress in 
Government. A great invention, truly; 
but what of the status of those to whom 
in these latter days the art has been 
entrusted? Is it dignified? Is it honored? 
Does the printer stand no higher than 
those to whom the chisel, the file, the 
needle and the hammer are entrusted? 
If he stands no higher than these, it is 
because he wields a power he is 
not capable of appreciating. His 
books advance others, but leave him 
among the mechanics. 
* * * * 


Aviation. 


OW new a thing is aviation? 
The literature of aviation, 
which recounts its progress step by 
step from the expression of the 
possibility of flying by means of 
machine, begins in 1491. A collec- 
tion of ninety-five books on aviation 
was sold in New York in March. Here 
are a few of the earlier dates: 1557, 
1627, 1646, 1680, 1691, 1692, 1699, 1700. 
The fact is that the theory of aviation 
is quite old, but its practical demonstra- 
tion awaited the gasoline engine and the 
development of the latter to a state of 
high efficiency. Millions of people are 
living who are older than the first gaso- 
line engine. In the meantime these 
books about aviation were keeping the 
theory and ideas connected with it alive. 
The impetus toward success in invention, 
continuing from century to century, is 
derived from books made by printers. 
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NECESSARY, AND NOT AN EVIL. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


JHE president of a printing company said to 
me recently, “‘We look upon proofreading as 
a necessary evil.” His words were mere 
repetition of one of the commonest com- 
\7| mercial estimations of proofreading, which 
had been familiar for many years, and which 
had always suggested to me the need of a 
——— =} better and more careful consideration than 
the subject had ever had. Another almost universal opinion, 
at least among the master printers, is so closely related to the 
“necessary evil” idea that the two may well be coupled. It 
is that proofreading is “‘non-productive” work. Wherever 
one of these two ideas is prevalent, there you will find the other, 
whether explicitly stated or not. 

Reasons in support are so easy to find that dissent in either 
case will not be readily acceptable. Yet the one motive for 
this writing is the feeling that such reasons are all fallacious 
and worthy of protest. But the protest may well be prefaced 
by some consideration of favorable argument. 

In the first place, the very expression ‘“‘a necessary evil”’ 
acknowledges in itself that the work of proofreading is essential 
to the production of good printed matter. This being so, why 
call it an evil? From the commercial printer’s point of view 
an answer is not hard to find. Every printer is in the business 
for profit, and of course profit arises only from actual produc- 
tion in quantity, or at least quantity, whether of first production 
or of time for extra work in finishing, is the basis of all charges 
for work. Proofreading does not appear as a separate item in 
the bill, except occasionally under the guise of a charge for 
time. Thus, in appearance at least, it increases the business 
expense, without apparent increase of income, and so becomes 
an evil as apparent unremunerative outgo. On the other 
hand, undoubtedly no one would accept work done without 
reading, therefore the so-called evil is necessary. Just how 
necessary it is may better be considered in connection with our 
plea for abandonment of the slurring classification as an evil, 
and also of the fallacious reckoning that it is non-productive. 

This does not pretend to be exhaustive of the possible 
justification for classing the work as an evil commercially, or 
even to be perfectly accurate with reference to the chargeable 
items of the printer’s bill. For instance, it probably is a fact 
that in some cases the amount of reading done affects the 
amount and the itemizing of the charges. Publishers vary in 
their understanding of their needs, and so do printers in their 
methods of accounting; and many more differences are possible 
in their business contracts than any one not commercially 
interested can be expected to enumerate. But as a generaliza- 
tion what has here been said is felt as giving a fairly correct 
showing of the main argument in support of the side to which 
this writer is opposed. 

It is incumbent on one who thus asserts opposition to an 
opinion so widely held to state the grounds of that opposition, 
and present fully the effect sought by calling attention to such 
a matter in such a way. The writer’s aim, then, is to strive 
to establish better appreciation of the proofreader’s value and 
a general improvement of his status as an indispensable coad- 
jutor in imparting the quality of literary accuracy to printing. 

One of the main objections, if not actually the greatest one, 
is to the bad effect it must eventually have of disastrous 
deterioration of the quality of the output. Yet it is not to be 
thought that employers commonly proclaim the idea against 
which we protest, for they do not. Its ordinary manifestation, 
however, is little disguised by the classification of reading as 
non-productive. The suggestion is here offered that it would 
pay richly for employing printers to abandon these notions and 
adopt the opposite reasoning, that adequate proofreading is 
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not only necessary, but is an unmitigated good, not an evil, 
and that it is actually productive, even though not in the sense 
of material quantity of production. Full acknowledgment of 
the proofreader’s worth (that is, of the really competent 
reader) would not permit his belittlement by contrast with an 
operator as now occasionally seen. An operator who happens 
to set a little more type than usual has his weekly pay increased; 
but what reader is so rewarded? But the reader must apply 
knowledge much more than the operator. 

The work of proofreading is essentially that of eliminating 
errors, presumably those made in running the keyboard only, 
but in reality those made by writers in making the copy as 
well. Even the publishers who order that copy be followed 
literally would often be justly entitled to make serious protest 
against the work as done if their order were literally obeyed. 
Not infrequently, for instance, writers accidentally make such 
errors in their copy as 1819 where plainly 1919 is meant. Such 
an order would mean print 1819; but what good reader would 
obey it? This is but one of the simplest instances. Copy sent 
to printers abounds in such things. Operators seldom think 
of correcting them, but all good readers always correct such 
evident errors. And such correction can not be an evil save in 
the most selfish commercial sense. I find that I have not 
time to furnish much exemplification of the necessity, as 
implied in the earlier promise, and must leave it to be indicated 
by this example and a quotation from the work of a master 
printer who knew the subject commercially as well as any one. 
I quote from a book by Theodore Low De Vinne: 

‘“*A generous forbearance must be conceded to the rude and 
rapid writing of a reporter who has stenographically reported 
an evening speech, and has to rewrite it in longhand so that 
the compositors can have the copy before midnight. The 
hurried work of a night editor of a daily newspaper calls for a 
similar indulgence, but that forbearance is not due to the 
writer who has ample time to write legibly, or the means to 
have his illegible writing fairly transcribed or typewritten. The 
needs, and indeed the rights, of the printer deserve more 
consideration than they receive. . . . The compositor who 
is told to follow copy learns to do so mechanically, even if his 
rendering does not ‘make sense.’”’ 

Again, Mr. De Vinne says: ‘‘The irresponsibility of the 
inexpert compositor [he might well have said also operator] is 
largely increased by his consciousness that there is in the house 
a proofreader whose business it is to correct all his faults. 
Compositors of all grades would make fewer mistakes if they 
had to pay a proper penalty for all wilfully slighted composition. 
Contrary to prophecies made some years ago, typesetting 
machines have proved to be aids to correct composition. The 
operator who makes an error in every other line, as is not 
uncommon in hand composition, is soon required to give up 
his machine. To be advantageous, the machine must be 
operated by a workman who does not average many errors 
to a paragraph.” 

Good operators are, in fact, expected to set many paragraphs 
without errors, and many often operate with the wonderful 
cleanness that gives an amazing amount without an error. 
Even these men, however, must be followed by the proof- 
reader to secure the certainty of their accuracy. 

Were all operators so nearly perfect as some of them are 
when they have proper copy to work from, the main result of 
proofreading on such work might be merely the assurance that 
the work was well done; but even that would not be an evil, 
and such reading would be productive of an assurance of 
quality that would be of much worth. 

Were it once an assured fact that most copy could be 
simply and easily reproduced literally, then it probably would be 
reasonable to consider proofreading as a necessary commercial 
evil. But comparatively little copy is ever furnished to the 
printers which they can follow literally, and some of the most 
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carelessly prepared copy comes from editors who give the most 
stringent orders, and who would howl dismally were their 
orders strictly obeyed. It results that readers are often at a 
loss to know just what to do. But the best ones study the 
matter from all sides and make corrections where they are 
sure they can with due regard to their employers’ interests, 
and elsewhere merely suggest by queries. Can it be considered 
fair that the work of such proofreaders be reckoned as an evil, 
necessary or otherwise? 





WHEN PHOTOENGRAVING NEEDED 
A FRIEND. 


BY STEPHEN H. HORGAN. 













“business”; neither was it an indoor sport. 
It was a haphazard occupation with all the 
fascination of a gamble. The shop had to 
be in an insanitary top loft, for no sub- 
stantial building would house the ill-smelling 
photoengraver. Its product was being recog- 
nized as a beautiful addition to the graphic arts, yet the 
processes were only in the experimental stage. It needed a 
friend, and found it in THE INLAND PRINTER, for in this journal 
it was given a department where its problems could be dis- 
cussed in the hope that its methods could be standardized and 
the business developed. 

The writer was given charge of that department, and now 
Editor Hillman asks me to recall briefly some of the history 
made during the past quarter century. A mere record of the 
battles fought during that period would make a book, and a 
few of them will be noticed here: 

Henry O. Shepard took an interest early in photoengraving. 
He attended the first meeting of the National Association of 
Photoengravers, held at Buffalo, and gave them such practical 
encouragement and advice that he received the following letter: 


Peg 3 


Mr. Henry O. Shepard, CLEVELAND, OHIO, OCTOBER, 11, 1897. 

President of The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: By resolution passed at its recent convention, the National 
Association of Photoengravers desires to express its appreciation of your 
efforts exerted in its behalf, and hereby extends its thanks to you for the 
part you have so kindly taken in its formation and the forwarding of its 


interests. Truly yours, SAMUEL R. Mason, Secretary. 


Mr. Shepard’s zeal to forward the interests of the photo- 
engravers involved him in litigation. The story, in brief, was 
this: Several queries came to the Process Engraving depart- 
ment regarding a company that offered all publishers and 
printers an engraving outfit complete for $25. With the 
outfit came instructions by which, if followed, the circular said, 
“‘an inexperienced boy of fifteen could alone make eighteen 
copper half-tones, each fifteen square inches in size, in a single 
day.” The present writer treated the offer as a joke and con- 
cluded by stating: ‘‘Such concerns as this are likely to do 
business while the saying of the experienced P. T. Barnum 
holds true that there is a fool born every minute.” 

Mr. Shepard was so pleased with the article I wrote that he 
came to New York and rewarded me with a fine dinner at the 
Astor, for he said that one of the purposes of THE INLAND 
PRINTER was to protect the allied printing-trades. The concern 
went out of business and sued Mr. Shepard for the alleged value 
of its business, and by a miscarriage of justice won its case, but 
the verdict was reversed by the Appellate Court. 

This was but one of the many fights which THE INLAND 
PRINTER made for photoengravers in those days when the 
industry was unorganized and needed a friend to battle for it. 
One iniquity tackled at that time was the discrimination 
against engravers in the copyright law. Some of the leading 
illustrated publications were not only having their engravings 
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made abroad and electrotyped abroad, but they would escape 
the payment of proper duties by importing the unbacked 
copper shells as “scrap copper.” This was due to a flaw in 
the copyright law which permitted “‘engravings, cuts and 
prints” made outside the limits of the United States to be 
protected by American copyright, while ‘photographs, litho- 
graphs and printed matter” had to be made in this country 
in order to be entitled to American copyright. 

THE INLAND PRINTER began this fight with Congress, single 
handed at first, and kept it up for fifteen years, until protection 
for American engravers was won, and President Roosevelt 
signed the new copyright law July 1, 19009. 

Another source of danger to the photoengraving industry 
against which THE INLAND PRINTER has acted as a shield is 
that of patent infringements. There have been many of these 
cases. Just now there is a serious one before the federal 
courts that will be told about when the case is decided. One 
of the earliest of these cases was over the Kurtz patent. This 
case retarded the progress of three-color block making and 
printing, for Kurtz received a patent in 1893 for the printing 
of single-line tints over each other at predetermined angles to 
avoid a pattern. Legal threats for damages had been made 
against all the leading color printers and engravers. THE 
INLAND PRINTER showed how Richmond’s Grammar of 
Lithography, of 1886, instructed lithographers to use the 
sixty-degree angle for crossing line tints in three colors. Albert 
got a patent for the same thing in 1891 and Du Hauron another 
in 1892, so the Kurtz scare was knocked out and three-color 
block making and printing went ahead. 

Many worthless inventions have been held up by the 
Process Engraving department before the trade was given a 
false alarm of their being a possible menace or capital was 
wasted upon them. One company from Russia was going to 
print any number of colors at one impression, after floating a 
heavily capitalized stock company here. When the Process 
department said that “‘their results looked as if they had been 
printed with a rubber stamp” they claimed their prospects 
were ruined in this country and threatened suit for adequate 
damages. Later this same concern collapsed in London with 
much loss. 

The sad thing in many cases was when the inventor really 
believed in the value of his novelty to the trade and by his 
earnestness would deceive many. It was not so with promoters 
and process fakers — they were out for blood and they usually 
got it, leaving a long trail of wounded behind them. 

There is space here for only one case which the war makes 
of interest: The writer was sent for by the New York Herald 
to give an opinion. A promoter was about to sell the owners 
a method of half-tone engraving by which the same plate would 
have thirty dots to the inch in the high lights and sixty dots 
to the inch in the medium shadows. I met the typical Prussian 
professor promoter. I explained to him and to the Herald 
manager that the idea was old in this country. The professor 
was delighted, he said, to meet a man with my knowledge, and 
asked if I would meet him at the Waldorf the next morning. 
By next morning’s mail I received a note from Herr Professor 
stating that he was taking that morning’s steamer back to 
Germany as he had sold the method the night before for 
$50,000. Later, the buyer, a silk merchant, and fellow country- 
man of the professor, sought me out for an opinion. He nearly 
cried when he found he had been ‘“‘stung,” and offered me a 
big commission if I would help him sting some one else. 

And so, though the Process Engraving department has 
always felt the serious responsibility it bore to the photo- 
engraving industry, it has had some fun as it went along. 
During the past twenty-five years processwork has grown 
from tottering infancy to full manhood, thoroughly organized 
and fully recognizing that it is“An Art, Not Manufacture.” Its 
progress is a wonderful story that must be left to a future article. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Photogravure. 

“Photographer,” Boston, writes: ‘“‘Would it be practi- 
cable for me to add to my studio a plant to make and print 
photogravures from some of the historic negatives I have in 
stock? Is photogravure a difficult thing for a photographer 
to learn? Please describe the process briefly.” 

Answer.— In 1879 Karl Klic gave to the world the simple 
photogravure method in use everywhere. A clean, well- 
polished copper plate is covered evenly, in a dusting-box, with 
a grain of very finely powdered bitumen or resin, which is 
fixed upon the copper plate by gently heating it. A print 
from a positive is made on carbon tissue, the latter being 
transferred to the grained copper plate under water and then 
developed in warm water. When the carbon print on the 
copper is dry, the margins and back of the copper are pro- 
tected with asphalt varnish and the copper plate is etched in 
chlorid of iron of different strengths. The copper is cleaned 
front and back and printed from. A simple process apparently, 
but the best advice you can get is not to experiment with it 
yourself but employ a photogravure expert to install the plant 
and do the work for you. Boston has some of the best photo- 
gravure workers in this country. 


Lithographic Transfers on Bromid Prints. 

‘Lithographer,’ New York, asks for the formula for turning 
a bromid photographic print into a transfer. 

Answer.— This idea is being used successfully in making 
lithographic transfers for posters by putting either a half-tone 
or line negative in an enlarging camera and making the enlarged 
print direct on the bromid paper in the camera. A matt 
bromid is easier to handle than a glossy bromid, as the latter 
has such a heavy coat of gelatin that it turns into relief with 
the lines sunken, giving trouble in transferring. The negative 
had better be a wet-plate, fully intensified, sharp and clear as 
is usual for photoengraving. A dry-plate negative will answer, 
of course, if it has the quality of a wet-plate negative. After 
good exposure in the camera, the bromid print is developed in 
amidol developer, using plenty of bromid, fixed in plain hypo, 
washed for at least ten minutes, and dried. The silver that 
has been acted upon in the lines or dots of the print is further 
hardened by “bleaching” in the following bath, worked 
out by James Graham and found in the British Journal of 
Photography: 


A; ‘Copper bIchlONGs.-. 6.60 cc cee cece GOLQTAINS)......<-. 5 grams 
Armmoniim CHIOn( |... cc 66006.05 240 grains...... 20 grams 
Hydrochloric acid, about............ 20 drops...... 265628: 
PUM 6 ooh a oyna wes DEA eis Io ounces...... 400 C.C.S 

BB. Som (HreHTOMALE 5 ao 6 ae oessces 72 gQtains.:..... I gram 
WU SMO 869s oh ui enaaichate Wie teva aiats wistarerataunees 2% ounces.....100¢.¢.S 


For use, take 2 ounces of A, % ounce of B init 4 ounces of 
water. Soak the bromid print in this solution for at least 
two minutes when the wet bromid is ready to be inked up with 
transfer-ink. The present writer would suggest leaving out 


the hydrochloric acid and using ten drops of acetic acid instead; 
also the use of potassium bichromate instead of the sodium 
salt. How to ink up the wet transfer is a trick a skilled lithog- 
rapher knows. For those who are not lithographers, the method 
is described in another paragraph. These bromid transfers 
can be transferred to zinc and etched in relief. 


Transfers on Tin-Foil. 


“Engraver,” Montreal, writes: ‘A lithographer wants us to 
make some prints of scientific line charts on tin-foil in transfer- 
ink. The object of the tin-foil, he claims, is that it will not 
stretch like transfers made on paper, and as measurements 
must be taken from these charts after they are printed they 
must be accurate to a hair. The tin-foil is greasy stuff and I 
don’t know how to handle it. Can you help me?”’ 

- Answer.— Your lithographer is right about transfers on 
tin-foil not stretching as paper transfers will. To remove the 
grease from the tin-foil let it lie for a time in a tray containing 
clean caustic potash solution, as you would zinc or copper 
plates. Take the tin-foil out of the potash, lay it on a glass 
under the tap and wash both sides until the greasy appearance 
disappears. Take sheets of polished zinc a trifle larger than 
the tin-foil to the lithographer and let a sheet of foil be laid 
upon a sheet of zinc with a little gum arabic solution, which 
the lithographer has, between the foil and zinc. Let him run 
both through the lithographic hand-press, when the zinc will 
be covered smoothly with the foil. Now you can treat the 
foil just as if it were a zinc plate, coating and whirling, drying, 
inking with lithographic transfer-ink, and developing. After 
that, with the aid of a penknife, a corner of the tin-foil may be 
raised and the whole stripped easily from the zinc support. 
In place of the gum solution to make the foil adhere to the 
zinc it may be that rubber solution could be used instead. 
This is only a suggestion, while gum solution has been used as 
the adhesive. It does not dry between the two metals but it 
has tackiness enough to hold the foil in place during the 
operations. 

Camera Vibration. 

“Why is it that we can not get the fine, sharp line- 
engraving we used to get years ago?” was asked the writer 
by an old member of the firm of Appleton & Co. Not long 
since a partner in one of the most successful engraving firms in 
New York asked the same question, and suggested as the 
answer that we did not have the careful and competent 
workmen of the early days. 

The complaint is a general one and in most cases is justified, 
though the principal cause is not so generally recognized. 
Now that something near proper prices are being received for 
line-engraving, great care should be taken with it and only the 
best possible line-engraving delivered. Among the many 
reasons why line-engraving is not as good as it formerly was is 
the use of half-tone collodion for making line negatives. The 
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fatal error of “‘cutting” a line negative is still another reason. 
Then the albumen solution, or the enamel solution, used in 
sensitizing the zinc or copper plates is not thin enough, neither 
is the ink coating on the albumen print thin enough, or the 
resin powder used fine enough. All of these are only con- 
tributing causes to that which is likely the principal trouble, 
and that is vibration. Since the introduction of dynamos, 
trolleys, heavy motor-trucks, etc., whole buildings vibrate and 
cameras that are not properly mounted on springs or ropes 
vibrate also, and consequently line negatives are blurred. To 
get an idea of how important absence of vibration is, it might 
be recalled that Wright, of New York, who thirty years ago 
made line-engraving that has never been ‘excelled, had his 
camera beds floating in long tanks of water, which is the most 
perfect method of taking up all manner of vibrations. Until 
engravers begin by getting rid of every particle of vibration 
in the line cameras they can never make perfect line negatives. 


Photoengraving Statistics. 


E. W. Houser, of Chicago, in an article in an advertising 
magazine, printed also in The Photoengravers’ Bulletin, demol- 
ished one ‘‘King” who thought he had discovered a trick by 
which advertisers could fool the engraver. Mr. Houser gives 
some statistics that should be recorded here: 

There are over five hundred commercial engraving estab- 
lishments in the United States, not including the newspaper 
engraving plants. These give employment to 6,550 journey- 
men, 9,000 persons being employed in the business. Three 
million eight hundred thousand dollars’ worth of copper, zinc, 
chemicals and other material is consumed annually in the 
production of photoengravings. The pay-roll of those actually 
engaged at photoengraving amounts to over $12,000,000 a 
year, while the overhead expenses of all kinds, including rent, 
power, etc., amount to $8,500,000 a year. The photoen- 
gravers of the United States, exclusive of the newspaper plants, 
have a total yearly expenditure of $25,000,000. If their product 
were sold at a uniform net profit of ten per cent, the value of 
the photoengravers’ output would be about $28,000,000. 
Judged by all the statistics submitted and by the various 
analyses made, it can be stated positively that the net profit 
made by the photoengravers of the United States is less than 
ten per cent. How big business depends on the engraver, Mr. 
Houser illustrates with but one example: We have in Chicago 
one mail-order concern alone whose annual sales run close 
to $200,000,000. Everything this firm sells is sold from an 
illustrated catalogue. Photoengravers make the illustrations. 


Inking a Wet Bromid Print. 


The customary method employed to turn a wet bromid 
print into a transfer is to fasten the corners of the wet print 
down on a smooth board with thumb-tacks, then proceed to 
ink it up with a small roller. The roller should be of glue 
composition, smooth rubber or leather, or a wooden roller 
covered with flannel and having an outer covering of velvet. 
This is the amateur method. The lithographer takes a very 
soft sponge or rag, has some transfer-ink mixed with linseed- 
oil varnish on the slab, takes up some of the transfer-ink on 
the sponge, dips it in a gum solution and proceeds to “rub up”’ 
the print, as he terms it, with the transfer-ink and gum, using 
a circular motion, with the result that the ink sticks only to 
the lines or dots on the print and the gum keeps the ink from 
adhering to the spaces between the lines or dots. Should a 
scum be left anywhere on the print he removes it with a clean 
piece of wet cotton. A still better plan would be to ink up a 
clean lithographic stone with a thin film of lithographic transfer- 
ink. While the bromid print is damp, lay it face down on the 
inked stone and run through the press. Beginning at a corner, 
peel the bromid from the stone and lay it down again in a 
reversed position and pull once more through the press. Now 
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peel the bromid print from the stone, wet the back of it, lay it 
on a piece of plate glass and with a soft wet sponge proceed to 
develop the print, when it will be found that the transfer-ink 
comes away from the print except where the lines or dots are. 
Wash the print under a tap and hang up to dry, being careful 
not to allow drops of water to dry on it. They should be 
removed with the edge of a piece of blotter. When dry, the 
bromid is a lithographic transfer ready for use either on stone, 
grained zinc, or on zinc for relief-plate etching. 


Collotype, or Printing From Gelatin. 


Joseph Toplake, Chicago, writes: “‘Is there a book dealing 
with printing from gelatin whereby it is possible to print, say, 
two hundred impressions?”’ 

Answer.— This method of printing is properly called 
“‘Collotype.”’ I know of but one book describing it. You will 
find a chapter on it in “‘ Horgan’s Half-Tone and Photomechan- 
ical Processes.” The process is an excellent one for small 
editions though it is used on a steam-press for large editions. 


Prohibition’s Effect on One Photoengraver. 


“‘Photoengraver,”’ Cincinnati, sees nothing but ill health 
ahead and seeks a more salubrious country than this. He 
writes, in part, as follows: “I found out years ago that my 
job as an etcher spelled an early grave for me, so I adopted a 
regular Christian rule of life this way: Dragon’s-blood, which 
we breathe, being so bad for the lungs, I got the habit of 
always clearing out my nostrils with plenty of water when 
washing up. Then I take a glass or two of beer twice a day to 
clear the ‘blood’ out of my throat. There is nothing that 
will do the job so well. Whisky being an antidote for snake- 
bite, I take a little of this medicine at night to kill off the 
effects of the poisonous bichromate. By these simple rules I 
keep in good health. Now I look forward with dread to July 1. 
I think the only way to save my life is to leave this country. 
Where would you advise me to go?” 

Answer.—In the process department of the Government in 
India they work but six hours each day and out of that the 
Mohammedan engravers take time off to say their prayers and 
the Hindus for washing their feet. Then with all the holidays 
that are recognized the photoengravers do not work more than 
twenty days each month, with one month’s vacation. India 
might be a good place for you were it not for the fact that you 
would have to be a prohibitionist to bea Mohammedan. You 
probably could be a Hindu and take your poison remedy. 
But before emigrating, why not try it out for a while in Cin- 
cinnati? Doctors there will prescribe poison antidotes for you. 
Also you may find it possible to be a prohibitionist and an 
etcher, impossible as it may seem to you now. During the 
writer’s forty-five years of experience at processwork he has 
observed that the men who avoided your poison remedy lived 
the longest. Prohibition may add years to your life. 





PITY THE POOR PROOFREADER. 


A proofreader, anent the importance of trifles, read from his 
note-book these absurd sentences, each made absurd by the 
omission of a single letter: 

“The conflict was dreadful and the enemy was repulsed 
with great laughter.” 

“When the president’s wife entered the humble sitting- 
room of the house she was politely offered a hair.” 

“‘A man was arrested yesterday on the charge of having 
eaten a cabman for demanding more than his fare.” 

“‘ An employee in the service of the Government was accused 
of having stolen a small ox from the mail. The stolen property 
was found in his vest pocket.” 

“The Russian soldier, Knackinoffoskewky, was found dead 
with a long word sticking in his mouth.”— Young People. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


What Is a Colorado Man? 


D. E. B., Sheridan, Wyoming, writes: ‘A discussion 
recently occurred in our office which has become rather heated, 
with many pros and cons from various sources of authority. 
We have finally agreed to submit the discussion for your 
opinion. The word refers to one who has made or is making 
his home in Colorado, and, according to the Webster’s Diction- 
ary we have, is designated as a ‘Coloradoite.’ One of the 
boys contends that he is a ‘Coloradan’; another, that he is a 
‘Coloradian’; while the third claims that he is a ‘Coloradoan.’ 
Regardless of the word given in our dictionary, is any of the 
three words above mentioned considered good form? Is any 
of them used in Colorado? If none of them is correct, what 
form would be most preferable?”’ 

Answer.— I do not know what may be the usage, if there 
is any set usage, in Colorado; but, judging by common analogy, 
I think it should be Coloradan, but this is merely a shortening 
of Coloradoan, for euphony. Coloradian may be used by some 
persons as a euphonic substitute for Coloradoan, but I do not 
know that I have ever heard or seen it. Our correspondent 
probably has not read the definition of the word he saw in 
Webster’s dictionary. Neither that nor any other dictionary 
has any word that means a person who lives in Colorado. 
Every large dictionary has the word ‘‘coloradoite”’ defined as 
the name of a mineral compound, and this is probably what 
caused the mistake. A few adjectives and nouns from the 
names of States are given in the dictionaries, for special reasons, 
but generally they are omitted. Thus we find Floridian, 
Iowan, and Pennsylvanian, for instance, but not Ohioan or 
Nevadan. Such words are made by adding the suffix an, 
where it will join smoothly without any other letter, but with 
an added zi where that makes a better sound. In some cases 
where this suffix does not fit well er is used instead, and in other 
instances no such word is attempted, but a whole phrase is 
used, as in ‘‘a man from Connecticut.” Very often people 
living in New York call themselves New-Yorkers, and inhabit- 
ants of Rhode Island call themselves Rhode-Islanders. I am 
not sure whether those from Michigan ever use the name, but 
others call them Michiganders. Of course the d is inserted for 
euphony. Any of the names mentioned by our correspondent 
is possible for a man from Colorado, but no other is so com- 
mendable as Coloradan. The elision shown in the termination 
of this word is in line with a very common principle applied 
to ordinary English, as in irrigable, for instance, which stands 
for irrigate and able, and without any elision would be irri- 
gatable, and in demonstrable, which in full would be demon- 
stratable. It may be that most people in Colorado (that is, 
most of those who use any such word) say Coloradoan and do 
not shorten it. If they do, that is the form I would support. 
It hardly seems possible for Coloradian to be the choice of any 
save an occasional person who may be of the opinion that 
it should be like Floridian. Such substitution of 7 for o is 
not common. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


Use or Non-Use of Apostrophe. 


B. G. B., Asheville, North Carolina, sends this old puzzle: 
“There has been controversy here as to whether or not an 
apostrophe, indicating possession, should be used in such 
names as Citizens Bank, Builders Lumber Company, and 
Parent-Teachers Association. Please tell us your opinion.” 

Answer.—This is called a puzzle not because it puzzles me, 
but because so-called authorities disagree so much that the 
whole question is a puzzle to people who can not decide for 
themselves. I have stated my opinion on the subject many 
times in THE INLAND PRINTER, and it is the same now as it 
has always been, notwithstanding the many expressions of 
opposite decision. Leigh H. Irvine gathered many personal 
opinions which he published in his ‘Dictionary of Titles,” 
including my note of March, 1899, and part of a personal 
letter, in which I wrote: ‘Most prominent among the words 
where the apostrophe is questioned have been such phrases as 
five days’ travel and names like Authors’ Club, Merchants’ 
Bank, etc., and I seem to have been misunderstood especially 
as to these names. Now it happens that the names Authors 
Club and Citizens Union are so written by the persons pre- 
sumably best qualified to give them the best form; and because 
I have said that their insistence in these cases is final, it has 
been assumed that these forms had my approval. As a matter 
of fact, they are not approved by me as being grammatical or 
reasonable. I consider them as positively ungrammatical and 
unreasonable, and am sure that every possible correct reasoning 
demands the use of the apostrophe. Were the form of such 
names left to my decision, they would be Authors’ Club, 
Citizens’ Union, Merchants’ Bank, etc. But they are not left 
to my decision, and must be printed erroneously (this meaning 
that I consider them grammatically erroneous), simply because 
their sponsors have chosen and insist upon the erroneous form.” 
One of Mr. Irvine’s own paragraphs says: ‘The editor has 
referred the question under discussion to a number of eminent 
professors of English, authors, and others. Many of those 
consulted hold that the possessive form is correct, using this 
case freely under the extended definition that gives it the 
genitive meaning of origin, source, and some kindred relations. 
There is a wide scope of meaning in the possessive, ranging 
from the simple fact of ownership expressed in ‘John’s hat 
blew away’ to the extension implied in ‘Tennyson’s poems’ 
and ‘the Authors’ Club.’ There seems to be general agreement 
that the symbol is needed in all cases of either actual or potential 
possession.” 





THE SUCCESSFUL PRINTER. 


“Tell me, why is Brown successful, 
While Jones’ business wanes?” 
“Tis hid from careless, blinded eyes; 
Brown put in brains and pains. 


And Jones is a dead failure — 
He’s lost his bottom dollar; 
He never put in brains nor pains, 
Nor e’en a wilted collar.”—G. W. Tuttle. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

TuE forty-eight hour week has been established in Airdrie, 
Coatbridge and Dundee, Scotland. 

It is said that the combined age of three of the four directors 
of the South Wales Daily Post, Swansea, is 246 years. 

THE Federation of Master Printers is endeavoring to 
abolish the practice of permitting certain customers to furnish 
the paper for printing their advertising literature or other 
matter. An agreement is being distributed for signing by the 
members, pledging them not to quote prices on or to execute 
any orders of this nature. 

THE burning topic of the day in paper-making circles is the 
question of a restrictive tariff on imported paper. In this 
matter the two sections of the paper trade have opposing 
interests. Mills and agents for English-made papers strongly 
desire a tariff on foreign paper, while many wholesale houses 
and agents for foreign mills foresee in protection the doom of 
their own business. 

ACCORDING to recent reports, the effects of demobilization 
are being felt in the London printing-trade, the London Society 
of Compositors having more than a hundred members unem- 
ployed, while the Machine Managers’ [Pressmen’s] Society has 
a list of men of almost the same number waiting for work. 
However, the number of unemployed in the societies does not 
seem to affect overtime to any great extent, because many over- 
seers prefer to keep their own men on overtime rather than take 
on a few extra compositors or extra men in other departments. 


Ropert M. Burcu, who for the past thirty-four years 
managed the commercial and advertising sections of the 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and the World’s 
Paper Trade Review, died suddenly on March 27. In addition 
to his usual duties Mr. Burch wrote a considerable number of 
articles on various technical topics and for a time was con- 
ductor of the monthly ‘Bookbinding Section” of the British 
and Colonial Printer. He also wrote a book on “Color-Printing 
and Color-Printers,” published by Isaac Pitman & Sons. Full 
of energy, his useful life closed at the early age of fifty-four 
years. He leaves a widow and a daughter. This writer has 
had some interesting correspondence with Mr. Burch, and still 
remembers with pleasure the hospitality he received from him 
while visiting London some years ago. In all sincerity he 
therefore offers tribute to his memory. 

FRANCE. 

At Bordeaux the printers have obtained an advance of 
85 centimes (17 cents) for men and 25 centimes (5 cents) for 
women, per day. The house of Plon, at Meaux, has given its 
compositors a raise of 2 francs (40 cents) per day, making the 
wage 9 francs ($1.74); the piece price per one thousand letters 
is fixed at 75 centimes (15 cents) for men and 60 centimes 
(12 cents) for women. 

THE Belgian Typographic Federation has suggested to 
the French federation that it take the initiative toward 
effecting a reunion of the interallied federations and changing 
the seat of the central bureau of the international association. 
The Executive Committee of the French Printers’ Federation 
(Fédération Frangaise des Travailleurs du Livre) is considering 
the subject, in conjunction with the idea of an eventual con- 
vention with the trades unions in the United States, England, 
Spain and Portugal. 


A DECREE of March 11 fixes new prices for newspapers, 
these being governed by the area of paper surface used per week. 
Those using 1.32 square meters of paper for seven copies are 
priced at 5 centimes (1 cent), those using 3.94 square meters 
to 10 centimes (2 cents), those using 5.91 square meters at 
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15 centimes (3 cents), those using 7.98 square meters at 20 
centimes (4 cents), and weekly political papers using not over 
.29 square meter of paper per copy may sell at 5 centimes. 
These meager allowances of paper, as compared with what our 
American newspapers use, show clearly how great the paper 
shortage is in France. 

ACCORDING to a decree of March 6, no one may now import 
paper into France except the Government. Any one who wants 
to import paper must submit an offer to the Government, with 
full specifications, and the Government then circulates this 
among all the French papermakers. If any of these can make 
the paper at the price he gets the order. If, on the other 
hand, he can only fill the requirements at a higher price, he 
then receives part of the order, and that part of the order 
which goes to the foreigner is taxed, out of which the French 
papermaker receives his price. Newspapers and illustrated 
papers, however, are not affected by this decree. 


AUSTRALIA, 

AN organization, to be known as the Periodical News- 
papers Association, was recently formed at a meeting of 
representatives of the weekly and monthly publications which 
was held at Sydney. 

A REGULATION issued near the close of last year provides 
that no person may print any book, pamphlet or document 
purporting to be a “record of war services’”’ without the per- 
mission of the Attorney-General and on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may specify. The phrase “record of war services” 
is interpreted to mean any publication being, or purporting to 
be, a record of the service rendered by any expeditionary force 
raised in the Commonwealth during the war or of such service 
rendered by members of such force. The main object of this 
far-reaching regulation is to prevent the exploitation of the 
sentiments of those who have lost relatives at the front. 

NORWAY. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made, on the initiative of the 
Norges Oplysningskontor (the Norwegian Trade Intelligence 
Bureau), for a Norwegian Industries Fair, to be held in Chris- 
tiania during the week of September 8 to 16. The fair is 
planned for the participation of two hundred exhibitors, and 
it is intended that only bona-fide buyers shall have admission 
to the exhibition. The exhibits will include wood products, 
wood-pulp, paper, printing and stationery, dyes, chemical 
products, etc. 

INDIA. 

To The Englishman, of Calcutta, belongs the credit of being 
the first newspaper in India to make use of the aeroplane for 
delivering its issues. 

THE house of Thacker, Spink & Co., at Calcutta, recently 
completed the centenary of its existence as a printing, pub- 
lishing and stationery concern. The founder of the business 
was Dr. William Thacker, a surgeon in the employ of the East 
India Company. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

In conformity with an ordinance dating from 1858, the 
daily newspapers at Natal are still obliged to take out a 
license, costing £10 per annum; other newspapers issued at 
intervals of not exceeding seven days pay £5 for this license. 
Booksellers, stationers, etc., have to pay an annual occupation 
tax of £3. The income from the licenses is given to the Union 
Government. 

GERMANY. 

It is now recognized that the hope of the Allies to cripple 
this country during the war by blockading her cotton supplies 
was illusory. From the early days of the war it relied on wood 
cellulose as a basis for explosives. From wood-pulp the factories 
made the finest possible tissue-paper, and by nitrating this 
converted it into explosives. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Linoleum Mounted for Tint-Blocks. 


An Oklahoma printer asks for linoleum, or any substitute, 
for making tint-blocks. 

Answer.— You can secure linoleum mounted type-high 
from Thomas Charles Company, 2249 Calumet avenue, Chi- 
cago. It has a fairly good surface. If not smooth enough for 
your purpose, rub it down on a very fine flint-paper and give 
it a coat of varnish. When dry, it should print uniformly 
even. Have you tried making tint-blocks of pressboard 
mounted on wood or the bases of half-tones? Glue on and 
leave under pressure until firm adherence is secured. 


Printing on Transparent Paper. 


A Missourian who is not a printer writes for information 
regarding printing on transparent paper in transparent colors. 
He wants to know if it can be done. 

Answer.— The nearest approach to transparency in paper is 
known as vegetable parchment, such as is used in window 
envelopes. This paper may be printed or lithographed with a 
special grade of colored ink known as process ink. This ink 
may be secured in red, blue and yellow. The ink is semi- 
transparent like the paper. It is sufficiently translucent to 
give a decided color to light projected through it from a lamp 
with a condenser behind it. The paper is quite expensive as 
compared with ordinary papers. It may be secured through 
paper-dealers. Printing-ink makers carry the process inks. 


Slurring on Newspaper Form. 


Three different newspapers have been received, each show- 
ing slurred edges. The following may be used to ascertain and 
possibly to correct the trouble: See that the tympan is not 
baggy. Reel up the top sheet tight. See that both cylinder 
and bed bearers are kept free from grease. The streaks may 
possibly be eliminated by cleaning both the cylinder and bed 
bearers, and then sprinkling a small amount of powdered 
magnesia on the bed bearers. If this gives temporary relief, 
you may depend upon it that the cylinder is not bearing with 
sufficient pressure on the bed bearers. Turn down the impres- 
sion-screws a trifle on each side and remove one sheet from the 
tympan. Try running off one edition of the paper in this 
manner and note the effect. 


Information Wanted Regarding a Vignette 
Make-Ready Process. 


An Eastern pressman writes, in part, as follows: ‘In con- 
versation with a fellow workman I have learned a new method 
of printing vignette half-tone plates. It appears that the press- 
man, instead of cutting away the edges while making his over- 
lays, finished his make-ready and got up color; then he applied 
a liquid resembling quicksilver to the edges of the vignette 
plates and got a perfect job. The fluid was applied with a fine 
brush and was removed when the job was finished. As it was 
explained to me, the ink would not take where the solution was 
applied, neither would benzene cut it. The work was done in a 


shop in one of the Southern States. Would you tell what liquid 
was used and where it can be purchased, also what will 
remove it?” 

Answer.— The method of producing a soft edge on vignette 
plates described by our correspondent has been mentioned to 
us before, but we have been unable to identify the process or 
secure any definite information regarding it. Neither have we 
seen any work produced in this manner. Of course, if it is a 
secret method we do not anticipate that the discoverer or 
adapter will make the process public property. However, if 
any of our readers desire to tell anything they know about 
it for the benefit of their fellow workers we will give the matter 
publicity. 


Embossing Not as Sharp as It Should Be. 


A South Dakota printer-pressman sends a specimen of 
printing and embossing of commercial stationery — a letter- 
head printed in black ink on a good grade of white bond-paper. 
The three lines are in text-letter. The printing is excellent, and 
the register of the embossing-plate is perfect. The only point 
that might be improved is in the matter of relief. The counter- 
die apparently did not form sharply in the die, hence the relief 
was not quite as sharp as it should have been in the smaller 
faces. In the large faces the relief appeared to good advantage. 
When pulling the impression for forming the counter-die, 
sufficient time should elapse during preliminary impressions to 
permit a sharp relief to be formed on the counter-die. By 
watching this point and using a material which will adapt 
itself to the various depths of the embossing-plate, better 
results will be secured. Stewart’s embossing board is recom- 
mended for this purpose. 


Electricity in Paper. 


Two publishers, one in Indiana and the other in South 
Dakota, write to find the cause of electricity in their paper, and, 
if possible, a remedy. One wishes to know of a gasoline-heating 
device for use on cylinder presses. 

Answer.— This trouble is apt to occur in dry, frosty 
weather, in rooms heated by steam where there is a lack of 
proper moisture in the air. If you were to have a pan or can 
of water attached to every radiator so as to render the atmos- 
phere a trifle humid it would help overcome the trouble. From 
April on through the summer months you probably will not be 
troubled much with static electricity. It sometimes helps 
to render the charges less violent by oiling every sheet of the 
tympan with a mixture of equal parts of machine-oil and 
melted paraffin. This compound should be applied to the 
tympan sheets before they are put on the press. We do not 
know of a heating device using gasoline. Doubtless, an electric 
heater could be used if a cheap current were available. We do 
not know of a maker of any such device, however. Heating 
the stock by laying it on the radiator sometimes helps. The 
various mechanical devices advertised to remove static elec- 
tricity provide the only permanent remedy for such troubles. 
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THE COSTS OF JOB-PRINTING — STRAIGHT 
COMPOSITION.* 


NO. 4.— BY R. T. PORTE. 


JAN you imagine, if you have any knowledge 
of the printing craft, a foreman giving direc- 
tions to a compositor about like this: ‘Set 
the job up 4 5-16 by 9% inches, using type 
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secure the square of the ems in the page. For example, we will 
take this page of THE INLAND PRINTER. Using the type-gage, 
we find that it measures 41 by 60, including the head-lines, of 12- 
point, or 2,460 ems of 12-point. To find out the number of ems 
of 10-point, use the right figures on the rule and you get 50 by 
72 ems, or 3,600 ems, of 10-point on the page. LEight-point 
type measures 62 by 90, or 5,580 ems of 8-point to the page. 

Can anything be more simple, and also correct? There 
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of ten articles on the costs of job-printing. 
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Table No. 1.— Number of Ems, 6-8-10-11 point, in 13 to 30 Ems Measure, from 1 to 22 Inches. 
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inches and then using a table to reduce the inches to ems, or 
anything else. The type-rule, properly used, will give you the 
number of ems each way of a page, and by multiplying these 
you have the total number of ems in the job or page, of what- 
ever size type that you may wish to figure. 

There is, however, a table containing the number of ems 
of various sizes of types that I have found very useful, especially 
for measuring the “strings” of compositors and the product 
of typesetting machines. This table, which is printed here 
(Table No. 1), is not absolutely accurate, but on a check-up 
of a million ems it was off but 100 ems or so, and therefore 
may be used with every degree of certainty. Its use is of such 
a nature that noi only should the man in the “front office” 
have this table in his “Recipe Book,” but the foreman and 
machine operator as well. The latter can use it in many ways. 

Both the inch and the em measures are given in the table, 
and it runs from 13 to 30 ems wide and 6 ems to 132 ems long. 
The usual galley is about 22 inches long, or less, and this table 
simplifies the work of figuring the number of ems of the various 
widths in a galley of matter from the machine. A quantity 
of these have been printed on cardboard, and will gladly be 
supplied by THE INLAND PRINTER at 25 cents each, which will 
about pay for the postage and printing. A quantity on loose 
sheets of the right size for your “‘Recipe Book” have also been 
printed, and will be supplied upon request to the writer, care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Giving this scale, or table, may seem contradictory to what 
has been written, but it is for a different use than that of the 
type-rule, for which there is no substitute. 

Having obtained the number of ems, how about figuring 
the cost of the matter? This will be covered in a set of tables 
to be published next month, so will not be taken up now. 

But how are we to know how much space the copy will 
take? is a question that you may well ask. This should have 
been answered in the first part of this article, and, in a way, we 
have got the cart before the horse. 

After careful figuring, I have found that the average number 
of words in 1,000 ems of type is about 390, solid, and 280 leaded. 
In 6-point, however, the type is usually made a little ‘‘fatter,”’ 
and my records show about 330 words, solid, and 230 words, 
leaded. 

If you want to figure the number of square inches in a page 
and the number of words to the inch, Table No. 2 might be 
handy for the ‘‘ Recipe Book.” 


Solid. Leaded. Solid. Leaded. 


ODOT. aia viees.eies 47 34 TOsPOMG ha: cee cece: 21 16 
PEON os -,6- 4:50.88. 38 27 PE) 1) Oe een 17 14 
SCT | oe 32 23 Pt) re ae 14 i 
ODOMNG -.6.0kawen we 28 21 oy: II 


Table No. 2.— Words to Square Inch. 


These figures are for the ordinary roman type. If ‘‘skinny”’ 
type is used, the number of words to the inch, or to the 1,000 
ems, will be somewhat more. 

If you desire a table giving the number of ems to the square 
inch, you will find Table No. 3 just about right, but we do not 
recommend its use as it is more work to use this table than the 
regular type-rule. 


BECO 5 5s cilia sees 256 EC a ee 81 
SOIREE oo ote wis aerials spas 207.3 C1 a re 64 

GRE DONAG S 26:555.5 0's d's wares 171.36 CON] 03) 17 |: Ma RE Ce 51.84 
O50) |) ee a eee 144.7 ME ATIOIN Gy shes osecaveiers facvieinrs 42.837 
I IMOMAE 4 sted ess a osa-ein fan 4 105.8 17 00) 1 | ne 36 


Table No. 3.— Number of Ems to Square Inch. 


Example: A type-page 4 inches (24 ems, pica) wide, and 6 inches 
long, 8-point type —— 24 square inches, multiplied by¥81 (ems in 1 square 
inch, 8-point type), equals 1,944 8-point ems in page. 


In estimating manuscript copy, it is almost necessary that 
the number of words be counted, as otherwise it is impossible 
to make an accurate estimate. 
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Many book publishers have tables giving the number of 
words per page of the various types and sizes of pages. 

Taking the figures given, and the method of figuring the 
number of ems in a page of type, I have made up a table of 
the various sizes of type-pages generally used, with the numbers 
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Table No. 4. 


of ems of type of the four most commonly used, and the number 
of words contained in a page, both solid and leaded type (see 
Table No. 4). 

Those who have a “‘ Recipe Book” with the ruled sheets, as 
described in a former article, can copy these tables, and add 
others which they are using and which are not given here. 

If an odd-sized page is figured for some job, why not jot 
down the measurements in the ‘‘Recipe Book” and thus have 
it on hand for the future? There is no need of figuring each of 
these sizes every time a job comes up. Once should be enough. 

I know estimators who have figured the same size book over 
a hundred times; never has it occurred to them to keep the 
record for future use, but they go right on figuring their heads 
off every time the job comes up. Can anything be more ridicu- 
lous, or do they do it to impress their employers as to their 
ability to figure? 

As I said once before, I am too lazy to do something a 
second time when once is enough. Perhaps that is why I 
compile the tables for my own use. 
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Where typewritten copy is furnished, it is a comparatively 
easy matter to figure how many pages the manuscript will make, 
by using the method of figuring the number of typewritten 
letters to the inch, and using that factor to figure the number 
of pages the copy will occupy. 

In using this method it is only necessary to remember that 
the average typewriter writes sixty letters, single spaced; thirty 
letters, double spaced, and twenty letters triple spaced, to the 
square inch. By the use of the rule, it is easy to ascertain the 
number of square inches of typewritten copy you have. 
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is almost impossible to figure the cost of any job of printing 
where straight matter is an essential part. 

There are other rules in regard to straight matter which 
apply to tabular work, or the setting of tables. Nearly every 
compositor or member of the Typographical Union is familiar 
with the rules, but many estimators and proprietors fall down 
on figuring what double-price and price-and-a-half matter 
means. The rules of the I. T. U. on these two classes of matter, 
which have been accepted as a trade custom by the printing 
craft, can be secured from the officers of any local union. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE GIRL WHO MARRIES A COUNTRY EDITOR. 


At least this is what Dorothy Gish, the film star, had to do after having married a country editor and settled down in 
“Tl Get Him Yet,” a Paramount film play. 


Example: If it is desired to print a 16-page booklet with 
type-page 4 by 6 inches, from twenty-four 6 by ro inch pages 
of typewritten copy, double spaced, what size face of type 
should be used? 

Twenty-four pages, 6 by 10 inches, contain 1,440 square 
inches; multiplied by 30 for double-spaced matter, this gives 
43,200 letters in the copy. This booklet would contain 
16 by 4 by 6, or 384 square inches of type-matter. Dividing 
43,200 by 384 gives 112, which represents the number of letters 
per square inch the type used must contain. From the table 
(No. 5), it is seen that the booklet may be set in 10-point, solid. 


Solid. Leaded. Solid. Leaded. 

PES cksccuccexd 204 153 10-point Cheltenham. 110 102 

BAO ccctesakankel 153 $i 1 REDOME cos oscccss 08 81 

8-point Cheltenham. 171 ERS 1) CRANE. 5 oi sa 00an 72 60 

SPOS seswcctisae 08 84 | 12-point Cheltenham. 90 75 


Table No. 5.— Letters to the Square Inch. 


By the use of the methods described, and the type-rule, no 
trouble should be experienced by any person in figuring the 
number of ems in a job or a page. Without this knowledge, it 


With these rules and tables there should be no trouble in 
measuring straight composition, and, having secured the 
correct measurement, it is only necessary to multiply the 
number of ems by the cost per thousand ems, and the cost of 
composition, without make-up or lock-up, can be ascertained. 
This would be the ‘‘galley cost.” 

Many publishers have, through their records, found out 
the cost per thousand ems of type-matter made up and locked 
up, and ready for the press. Such statistics are very valuable, 
and we have gathered some along this line, but changing 
conditions and advancing costs soon make these out of date. 

Next month we will take up the cost of 1,000 ems compared 
with hour-costs and production, and also a method of figuring 
display composition, with handy tables. 





FOR BOOK LOVERS. 


“Tt is not good for man to be alone,” says the Good Book. 
Then here’s to woman, the fairest work of the Great Author. 
The edition is large and no man should be without a copy — 
be sure, however, that the binding is good.— Exchange. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Imperfect Face on Slug. 


A Pennsylvania publisher submits several slugs showing 
imperfect faces. The bodies of the slugs are fairly good. He 
writes: We are having trouble in securing a good face on slugs. 
The heat has been reduced and also increased under both the 
metal-pot and the mouthpiece to see if a better slug could be 
secured, but so far we have been unable to secure a perfect 
printing surface.” 

Answer.—(1) Increase the stress of the pump-lever spring 
to the limit. (2) Scratch out the cross-vents of the pot mouth- 
piece with a pointed instrument. (3) Increase the heat at 
mouthpiece. (4) Clean plunger with wire brush, and before 
replacing it in the well, skim surface of metal to remove any 
dross. Try casting a few slugs and see if any change is apparent 
in characters on the face thereof. If the faces of the slugs do 
not show any improvement, make observation as plunger 
descends. If the metal appears to bubble and disturb the 
surface, it indicates a loose fitting plunger and it will be neces- 
sary to order a new one. Ask for an oversize plunger, either 
.005 inch or .oro inch above standard as the case may demand. 
By measuring the well with a pair of inside calipers, after the 
metal has been bailed out of the pot, you will be able to find 
out the exact size required. After a new plunger has been 
installed it is almost certain to give a good face, unless the 
mouthpiece requires removal and the throat needs cleaning. 


Worn Distributor-Bar. 


An Australian operator writes: 
ing information: 


“Kindly give me the follow- 
(1) I want to take assembler driving-pulley 
shaft out. The set-screw in the matrix delivery-belt pulley is 
burred and will not screw out. What is the right way to take 
the assembler driving-pulley gear and assembler star inter- 
mediate gear off the machine? (2) What is the correct way to 
time front distributor-screws? (3) On a distributor-bar that 
has been in use for a number of years, I have noticed the 
combination rails are badly worn. Is it safe to place the bar 
on its back, and with a piece of brass and a small hammer 
lightly tap the ribs so as to turn them up a trifle and give the 
matrices a better grip on the ribs?” 

Answer.—(1) If the set-screw is badly burred and will not 
readily turn by using the screw-driver, it may be advisable, 
after the assembler has been removed, to try starting the screw 
with a fine punch, driving near the margin of the screw-hole 
and in the direction the screw turns to come out. If this fails, 
take the assembler to a machinist, who will remove the screw; 
then apply a new one. The intermediate gear stud has a left- 
hand thread, so turns in opposite direction from ordinary screw. 
(2) To time the front distributor-screws where no time-pins are 
in the gears, all that is necessary is to register the point of each 
screw-thread, at left end, so they will coincide, then place the 
driving-gear in mesh with the screw gears. If time-pins are 
in gears it is only necessary to match the time-pins with the 
opening in driving-gear. This is more easily accomplished 
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when the flange is removed. (3) Would not advise treating 
the rails of the bar in the manner you describe. If the rails 
are really worn and the teeth of the matrices no longer hold 
to the bar, secure a new bar. 


Second Elevator Vibrates When Rising. 

A New Jersey operator writes: ‘‘I am having trouble with 
second elevator on a No. 1 linotype. It trips up and fails to 
seat itself properly. The spring in machine frame is in good 
condition; the nut is down on spring when elevator is all the 
way down; the rod which carries spring is smooth; cam and 
roller are in good condition. The long arm comes up with a 
jerky movement. It will work all right for a time, then it will 
start to slam up, sometimes failing to seat itself. I have tried 
everything I know to prevent this, but without result, and am 
daily expecting it will smash the distributor-box bar. One of 
the mouthpiece burners gives a yellow flame. Have tried 
adjusting holes in air chamber, but without success; open or 
closed it gives the same result. Took mouthpiece burner out, 
cleaned it and experimented with it held in a vise, and found 
that the only way I could get a blue flame was by gently blow- 
ing into air-channels after removing shutter.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you tighten nut against starting- 
spring when second elevator is down, so that it stiffens the 
spring. See if the lower guide-post of the elevator aligns with 
the notch on front side of the bar-plate. Move it to correspond. 
Observe if the path of elevator roller on cam from low to high 
point appears to be wavy. If so, take a broad flat file and 
smooth it down so as to present an even surface for the roller 
to travel upon. Reduce the quantity of air entering the mixer 
and gradually increase until a blue flame is secured. 


Too Many Short Lines. 


A New Jersey employer sends a proof of composition and 
writes: “‘I enclose a couple of samples of composition, so- 
called, showing improperly spaced lines. As a consequence of 
this sort of work, some of the fonts, especially the De Vinne, 
are becoming seeded with hair-lines. The operators protested 
to the foreman that they exercised no ‘‘sleight of hand” in 
getting the lines, but as the same lines would not cast at a 
later attempt it is suspected that they wandered a little from 
the truth. Is there no certain method of preventing this, or 
does all depend upon the honesty of the workman?”’ 

Answer.— This trouble can be avoided by having the 
automatic pump-stop set so that lines of that character will 
not cast. Suggest that you test the pump-stop by pressing 
right-hand vise-jaw full distance to the right. When the jaw 
is in this position the pot-pump stop-lever should be just 
clearing the catch-block on the pump-lever. If you find the 
clearance is greater than one thirty-second of an inch, reduce 
it by the adjusting-screw on the operating-lever. Beginners 
are more inclined to be careless in the matter of sending away 
lines before they are adequately filled out. No one who calls 
himself an operator should do anything like this. 
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IS PAPER MERCHANDISE PROPERLY SALABLE 
BY PRINTERS? 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


RYAAAPER is merchandise. It is always merchan- 
| dise in tens of thousands of stationery shops 
2, (with newspapers, candy, cigars and toys!) 
4) and in nearly all the great department stores, 
a] and in quite a number of jewelry shops. In 
: S))] such places it is sold at a sufficient profit, or 
iw } | the proprietors would quickly cease to carry 
NS} it. Paper is sometimes an article of profit in 
printing establishments, but too often it is supplied at a price 
supposed to cover the cost. The printers’ customers are per- 
mitted to supply their own paper, and in such instances the 
customers can buy as cheaply as the printer, but saddle on the 
printers the work of handling the paper, receiving, checking, 
storing, unpacking, cutting, trimming, repacking and shipping. 
In a few printing establishments a small charge is made for 
handling the customers’ paper. Yet the printing establish- 
ments handle by far the larger part of the paper product. 
When we buy boots and shoes, the shoe manufacturer 
makes as much profit on the leather and other materials as 
on the manufacturing cost. If any institution orders shoes in 
large quantities the shoe manufacturer does not permit the 
institution to go over his head to the leather merchant and 
content himself with a profit on manufacturing cost. There 
are tens of thousands of tailor shops, some very small, some 
large, but it is not the practice of the tailors to handle their 
cloths and other materials at less profit than they make on 
manufacturing charges. When we buy books we pay the 
same percentage of profit to the publisher for the paper in the 
books as for the printing and binding. When we buy toilet- 
paper the supplier does not present us the paper at cost for 
the privilege of making a profit on the metal holders — some of 
them will present us with the holders to get our orders for the 
paper, for that is where their profits come from. When we buy 
type we pay the same percentage of profit on the metal as on 
the casting and other elements of manufacturing. When we 
buy equipments in steel or in wood we pay as great a profit on 
the materials as on the labor cost, and properly and wisely so. 
All the manufacturing industries make a large part of their 
profits from the materials they use, except the printing industry. 
The last meeting of a local Typothete I attended was in 
the most populous city in America. The principal speaker of 
the evening was a young accountant, who presented for con- 
sideration a plan by which he thought the printers could 
protect themselves against idiotic competition without landing 
in prison. The plumbers had tried it, and none of them had 
thus far been arrested. There was an animated discussion, 
but as usual no action. The young accountant’s talk did not 
bring him any business. Then came the order of business, 
including a report from a committee appointed to confer with 
the papermakers with a view to establishing prices which 
would permit the printers to do business with them on the same 
basis as the little cigar-candy-stationery fellows. It was a 
weak report. “Nothing doing on the part of the paper- 
makers.” ‘“‘In short,” said the chairman of the committee in 
conclusion, ‘‘ they told us in effect to go toh—1!”, Was any one 
indignant? No, there was Joud laughter; after which, no one 
having anything to say, the whole matter was left in the air, 
and the next business was proceeded with. It was significant 
that the chairman of this assembly of the leading printers of 
the city which claims to do more printing (and use more paper 
in doing this printing) than any other city in the world con- 
gratulated the members on the quality of the one-dollar 
dinner, despite the war prices. It was a mighty good dinner 
for the price! A rival association in the same city gets a 
satisfactory dinner at its monthly meetings for 75 cents. The 
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papermakers’ association dines at the Waldorf-Astoria, but 
being a guest I did not ascertain the price of the dinner. 
Possibly it was more than $1. 

In the same city, the Master Printers’ Association, com- 
posed principally of the proprietors of smaller plants, has 
actually persuaded certain paper merchants to put the printers 
on a lower price basis than the casual buyer — to recognize 
the printer as a distributor (instead of as a sucker). But if 
the printing industry is to acquire a status in this matter equal 
to that of the tailoring and shoemaking industries the paper- 
makers must be persuaded or compelled. The only thing that 
stands in the way is lack of courage and of unity among the 
employing printers. Each printer, however, has the right to 
refuse to do business with any papermaker or paper jobber 
who will not recognize the printers as distributors entitled to 
full payment or profit for distributing. 

Within the last few weeks the Federation of Master Printers 
and Allied Trades of Great Britain and Ireland has taken steps 
to combat this ridiculous situation. Its members were called 
upon in March to sign an agreement as follows: 


PRINTING ON ADVERTISER’S OWN PAPER. 


An agreement to prevent the spread of this growing practice: 

We, the undersigned, hereby enter into honorable agreement not to 
quote for, or to execute, any printed matter to the order of any advertiser 
who makes the stipulation that the necessary paper for the proposed printed 
matter shall be procured and supplied by such advertiser to the printer. 

This agreement is made with the object of minimizing the adverse effect 
upon the printing industry of the growing practice among advertisers of 
supplying their own paper to printers for the production of their advertising 
literature. 

This agreement is not to apply to the production of publishers, in which 
case newspapers, magazines and works of fiction, travel, education, etc., 
are published for sale and not purely for advertising purposes. 


The circular accompanying the above agreement points 
out that this practice (which, by the way, is somewhat new in 
Great Britain) is becoming prejudicial to the best interests of 
the printing industry. It says: 

The supplying of materials is an integral part of the business of any 
manufacturer, and it has to be admitted that it would be difficult to name 
any other industry than the printing-trade that would submit to such 
procedure on the part of the customer. It is generally acknowledged that 
now is the time for printers to improve the conditions of their trade, and 
advantage should be taken of this period of reconstruction, not only to 
prevent the spread of, but to stop altogether this most undesirable practice. 
It can be done now, if printers will stand loyally together. 


The action of the British printers will increase their profits 
and improve the dignity of the industry, but there needs to 
be some sort of persuasion or compulsion of the papermakers 
to bring about quickly a new policy on their part. They must 
work with the printers rather than against them. They will 
lose nothing if they narrow the channels of distribution and 
draw a precise line between distributor and consumer. They 
will gain much by strengthening the hands of the printers, for 
the greater the success of printing the greater the demand for 
paper. 

It is true that the printers of America have themselves in 
the past encouraged the purchase of paper by their customers, 
and therefore no sympathy need be wasted upon them. They 
have been guilty of other unwise things: the neglect of the 
apprentices, the neglect of knowing the costs of production, 
and also of inappreciation of the main element of the value of 
their product; but the more progressive and influential among 
them are awake to these shortcomings and are endeavoring to 
remedy them. The effort must be national. Now, when prices 
are as high as they are ever likely to be in our time, is the 
favorable time for readjustments of the relations between 
papermakers and printers. What is wanted is a decisive 
leader. Who is the man? Or, is this a great industry in the 
keeping of pettifoggers? 
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O ALL our Patrons attending the 
Canadian National Exhibition, 
we extend a cordial invitation 
to call and see our display 
of Electrical Lighting Fixtures. 


Our Exhibit is in the Process Building, situated the 
same as last year, and we hope many of our friends 
will make it a point to se¢ our booth, in which we 
are showing an extensive display of the “Crown” 
line, the latest and most up-to-date Lighting fixtures 
on the Canadian Market. 


Representatives will be on hand constantly and every 
courtesy will be extended. Our Mr. C. B. Belt will 
be at the King Edward Hotel-when not at the booth. 





CROWN ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONT. 


August 20, 1914. 





THE THINKER 


cA Magazine for Thoughtful Business People 


Edited, Printed & Published by 
Or: THE MORTIMER COMPANY LIMITED 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
Copyright in Canada All Rights Reserved 
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SPRING 


The best “SOLD” Season of the Year 


Beeta)|P RING is here, perhaps. The longer 
}, ij days, the warmer rays of the sun, 

4 the swish and rush of the waters— 

peasy) all these and many other glowing 
@ys\| impulses fill us with this call. 
mel) Spring begins things. It starts a 
new rom It’s another chance Lord, what 
doesn’t it do to us! 


It has us rushing over the country in long hikes, 
or we become slackers with our work so we can 
get out to the club and try our luck with the 
bunkers or hear the ping of the racquet. Or 
again, we get into old clothes to paint and fix up 
the boat, weed the garden, and what not. Even 
now (February) every night I hear my apartment- 
house neighbor swinging his club before retiring. 


We're “‘sold” on Spring. Even in prospect. So 
thoroughly are we ‘‘sold’’ that Some of us jump an 
artificial boundary and get down South—away 
down South—and try to imagine that the bit of 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


III— CONTRAST IN TYPE DISPLAY.* 


ANY books have been written on the 

subject of typography, but in all of 

them scant notice has been given to 

contrast. The attention devoted to 

harmony of shapes and tones, while 

not intended, perhaps, to depreciate the 

value of contrast in display, has at 

least been responsible for a lack of 

study of its possibilities. Neverthe- 

less, good typographers have employed 

——_— it intelligently, as indeed they must, 

though perhaps they have not always used it to the greatest 

possible advantage. It is the purpose of the author to set 

forth at this time the leading considerations governing con- 
trast in relation to type-display. 

Contrast is one of the most important devices of display; 
in fact, it is the fundamental when we consider display in its 
most common sense, that is, emphasis, though, as explained in 
the opening article, and as the definition of the word pre- 


scribes, display is more than mere emphasis. Going back to 
the very beginning of display, to the period when words were 
first set apart from one another by spacing, we find the employ- 
ment of contrast in the open space which was placed between 
the words to make reading easier. 

Contrast is difference, opposition and unlikeness. The 
Standard Dictionary defines the noun ‘‘contrast” as ‘‘the 
opposition between things similar in some respects which are 
yet strikingly different.” It is well to remember, as we take 
up the subject in greater detail, that, though we may have 
contrast without harmony, we may still have contrast with 
harmony. As a matter of fact, contrast, as it must be con- 
sidered in display, is secured through several means in connec- 
tion with which harmony does not enter. 

* Copyright, ro10, by J. L. Frazier. 
3-5 


In typography, contrast is a dissimilarity which sets one 
thing out distinctly against another, or which causes one thing 
to stand out from the midst of others. It is, as a matter of 
fact, the contest of the positive and the negative as recognized 
by the eye of the reader. 

As bases for effects in our work as printers we deal with the 
two extremes, white and black. The white is represented by 
the paper on which we print and the black by the impressions 
of our types. Of course, all paper is not white and all ink is 
not black, but the relationship is typical and is representative 
of the other relative associations. The white is the negative 
element and the black the positive; the white represents our 
foundation and the black the constructive element which 
stands out from the other. It is the difference between the 
spot of ink represented by the letter ‘‘A”’ (Fig. 1) and the white 
paper upon which it is impressed that enables us to see and 
distinguish that character. Beyond seeing and distinguishing 
this letter ‘‘A,’”’ however, we say that it “‘stands out.””? We do 
not say that the white space around the letter stands out, for 


CONTRASTING 


the white space is considered negative because it does not carry 
a definite impression to the mind as does the ‘‘A,”’ which 
constitutes the positive element. 

Progressing from this simple example, we will place in a 
white space of similar bounds the word “‘contrasting”’ (Fig. 2). 
In this rectangular space the capital letter ‘‘A” occupies the 
same position as in Fig. 1. The letter is still recognizable 
because it is distinctly different from the white of the back- 
ground, as well as from the other letters, but there is no such 
distinction as to enable us to say that ‘‘A” presents a contrast 
to the others or that it stands out. As a matter of fact, the 
other letters are equally as positive. In this example it is 
the group of letters, the word, that, together, stand out in their 
positive character against the negative white of the paper 
background upon which they have been impressed. 
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We will not stop here, however. As we added letters to the 
“A” in Fig. 1 to form the word “contrasting” in Fig. 2, we 
will add words to Fig. 2 to form part of a sentence (Fig. 3). 
Here the word “ contrasting,” the same size as before, and 


WE SPEAK OF 
CONTRASTING 
QUITE OFTEN 
IN PRINTING 


occupying the same position, has by no means the same force 
as in Fig. 2. Being set in type of the same font, as well as the 
same size, it is of the same degree of blackness, so its loss of 
identity is due only to the fact that the accumulation of black 
marks, the letters, has caused the mass of which it is a part to 
approach the negative in its effect. 

As the space is filled with more words the approach to a 
negative effect increases, so that in Fig. 4 we have an almost 
even gray tone, formed by the mixing of the little black and 
white patches. If, under these circumstances, we are to obtain 
contrast, a note stronger than the gray must be inserted, and 
we find the stronger note in type of bolder face (Fig. 5). Space 
will not permit of examples to demonstrate facts which should 
be obvious after what we have already seen, but, assuming the 
background to be a gray, we could repeat the contrasts of 
Figs. 2 and 3 by the employment of bolder types. Then, after 


TO TYPE-DISPLAY WE SPEAK 
ABOUT CONTRASTING QUITE) 
OFTEN. HOWEVER, DO WE 
REALIZE THAT CONTRAST 
IN SOME FORM IS ALL WE 
DEPEND ON FOR EMPHASIS 


again filling the space with type of such a nature as to form a 
still stronger gray than represented by Fig. 4, we could effect 
the same round of contrasts by the employment of still bolder 
types, and so on to the limit of our resources. 

When we have come to the point of using the boldest of 
types made for the mass, black would be the negative, strange 
as it may seem, and to cause a letter or word to stand out it 
would have to be set in light-face type. Such a condition is 
abhorrent for several reasons, principally because bold-face is 
not so legible as light-face and therefore unsuitable for body- 
matter. Furthermore, bold-face is more trying to the eyes 
and less pleasing than the lighter-toned styles of type. The 
illustration, however, shows that there must be contrast, based 
on difference, if emphasis is to be obtained. 

All this brings us down to the principle that the darker the 
background, the bolder and blacker must be the type used for 
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those words or lines which must “‘stand out.” It also justifies 
the stand taken in stating that while all paper is not white it 
is typical, as the associations are relative and the vrinciple 
applies just the same. 

Quite often, indeed, the compositor is compelled to work 
upon a gray background — in fact, it is the rule rather than 
the exception. Space in newspapers and magazines, and plain 
paper for that matter, costs money, and it is quite natural 
for the advertiser and the printer to strive to obtain the most 
for their money. The result is that they fill the available space 
as completely as possible in the belief that the more it may be 
made to carry the more value they will receive. The logic of 
this reasoning is questionable, if it has not already been proved 
false, but, after the space is filled, and the negative white 


IN DISCUSSIONS RELATIVE 
TO TYPE-DISPLAY WE SPEAK 
ABOUT CONTRASTING QUITE 
OFTEN. HOWEVER, DO WE 
REALIZE THAT CONTRAST 
IN SOME FORM IS ALL WE 


becomes gray, how may contrast be obtained except by heavier 
type in the midst of light-face type after the manner of Fig. 5 ? 
The fact remains, however, and two examples of this char- 
acter stand to prove it, that the rather light ‘‘A” against white 
in Fig. 1 is stronger than the bolder “A” against gray in Fig. 5, 
and in most examples of like nature, though, perhaps, more 
elaborate, this fact holds true. This is indeed a powerful 
argument against the notion that strong contrast and effective 
display can be obtained only with bold-face types; and it is 
an equally powerful argument for the fourth classification of 
how display may attract attention as found in the opening 
article, i. e., “by judicious use of white space and the contrast 
its employment affords.” Type-matter can never become so 
negative as pure white or light tints in paper coloring. If we 
consider the type-impression positive, as we must, its strength 


IN DISCUSSIONS RELATIVE | 
TO TYPE-DISPLAY WE SPEAK 
ABOUT CONTRASTING QUITE 
OFTEN. HOWEVER, DO WE) 
REALIZE THAT CONTRAST 
IN SOME FORM IS ALL WE. 
DEPEND ON FOR EMPHASIS 


must be measured from white as representing zero. Gray, of 
course, is only part way to zero. For that reason, black and 
white, supplying a greater range, provide greater possibilities 
for contrast than black and gray. 

It seems that we have disposed of the relations of a single 
point, a single line and an emphatic group or mass of words to 
the entire space. Another problem is met when we endeavor 
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to find out how many words or lines may be emphasized in a 
given space without creating an effect of distraction. One 
should remember always that adding contrasts in display adds 
strength only up to a certain point, beyond which the effect 
is reversed, for there can be no contrast between too many 
similarities. One black steer in a herd otherwise made up of 
forty-nine white ones stands 
out and has identity. A red 
one and a tan one would 
likewise have identities to 
claim our attention, if the 
rest except the three were 
white. If, however, the herd 
were made up of an equal 
number of animals of each 
of those four colors—black, 
white, red and tan — none 
would stand out. This quite 
homely illustration is really 
synonymous with Fig. 1, 
wherein the “A,” standing 
alone amidst the white space, has considerable prominence. 
In Fig. 2 we have seen that, with ten other letters, the “A” 
lost its individual force, though neither position nor size was 
changed from that of Fig. 1. Any other of the ten letters in 
Fig. 2 could take the place of “A” in Fig. 1 and provide 
an equally strong contrast, but it is plain to be seen that not 
one of them, as combined in Fig. 2, has the force of the single 
character in Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 2, the word “contrasting” is emphatic because of 
the contrast afforded by the background of white space against 
which it rests. The word, however, loses three-fourths of its 
force when placed with three similar lines in Fig. 3, where it 
blends into the mass of which it is a part. 

That the number of emphasized words does not propor- 
tionately strengthen the effect, even though they are separated, 
is proved by reference to Fig. 6. Inversely, such emphasis 
seems to weaken the force which the space provides for intelli- 


Things are big or little by comparison. In Japan 
a native five and one-half feet tall is big, but beside 
a Chicago patrolman he seems a pigmy. In type the 
same is true. Twenty-four point seems stronger by 


contrast 


when surrounded by eight-point than it does when 
surrounded by lines of eighteen-point. A comparison 
of Figs. 8 and 9 will prove the above contention 
true and should convince the most skeptical that dis- 
play does not depend upon mere size of type alone, 
but upon contrast in size of type and between type 
and its background— white space. The greater the 
amount of white space in a design, the greater is the 
opportunity for contrast. When a page is filled with 
type of medium tone and equal size the balance of 
black and white gives an even gray tone. 


gent and proper display. This point, however, will be given 
further attention under the subject of “subordination,”’ which 
will be taken up in the next article. 

As a general rule, the introduction of a great many words or 
lines set in bold-face merely darkens the tone of the whole; 
besides, one can not be sure under such circumstances to which 
the eye will be attracted first. To obtain a contrast of black 
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and white, with a gray background, and to make any line or 
portion stand out from the rest in a closely filled space, requires 
the use of heavier type for that line or portion. As a matter of 
fact, however, overemphasis has a tendency to throw words 
into the background rather than to force them into the fore- 
ground, which fact is in addition to a distracted condition 
produced in the mind of a 
reader which is quite analo- 
gous with that caused when 
a large number of people are 
attempting to talk to him 
at the same time. 

The examples thus far 
presented illustrate contrast 
of tone—of black and white 
—but there is another kind 
of contrast, that is, differ- 
ence in size. As stated in 
the opening article, when 
we were getting at the fun- 
damentals of display, and 
considering them briefly, a big thing is seen before a smaller 
thing, and at first sight is given more attention than a little 
thing. This is only natural. Furthermore, the larger is likely 
to be, and usually is, considered of greater importance at first 
glance than the little thing. 

“First glances” are important. True, all our best friends 
may not have appealed to us at the start, but acquaintance 
served to bring out the good traits and endeared those friends 
tous. Likewise, all of us have been “stung” by some one who 
at the start impressed us greatly. We are not permitted close 
association with those with whom we come in contact in busi- 
ness, and we, or they, have no chance to wipe out the effects 
of a bad first impression. The salesman stands in this light, 
and display, in many respects, may be likened to the salesman, 
for in display we are always dealing with first impressions. 
Since our work in display is largely introductory we must, if 
we are to be successful, use that which will give instant and 


Twenty-four point type 
seems far stronger by 


contrast 


if it 1s surrounded by 
eight-point type than 
when forced to compete 
with eighteen-point, as 
may be seen by compar- 
ing these two examples. 


FIc. 9. 


forceful effect. Display, recognizing that size is proportionate 
to importance, makes good use of it in obtaining the proper 
sort of a first impression. 

To show what display may do in the way of creating first 
impressions, and to demonstrate that smaller type does not 
receive attention until the larger has been read and accepted 
as the gist of the matter, Fig. 7 isshown. Stunts like that have 
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often been practiced successfully on the none too simple popu- 
lation of a city with the object of selling newspapers. Of 
course, such newspapers are “‘yellow,” and advertisers who 
employ such tactics are stupid, for such deception must leave 
a sour taste. Nevertheless, the fact that it misleads is proof 
that the big lines are read and considered as the gist before the 
smaller ones are seen. As a usual thing, however, the use of 
such contrasts by newspapers is not identified with misleading 
statements, and we are therefore enabled to take the head-lines 


Well-Made Stylish Footwear 


We lead all manufacturers 
of the world in the production 
of well-made, serviceable and 
stylish shoes for men, women 
and children. All our modes 
are to be secured in the fash- 
ionable russets, patent leather, 
water-proof calf and vici kid. 


A special reduction allowed 
on advance holiday orders. 


Fic. 10. 


as indexes which enable us to skim the contents of the edition 
for that which interests us most. 

The secret of the contrast produced by big type is an open 
one. In the first place its very bigness makes it blacker — 
forty-eight point type of any font is blacker than eighteen- 
point of the same. The important thing, however, is that the 
eye first becomes adjusted to the letters most easily seen, the 
big letters, and, during that time, is blind to the smaller letters, 
which require a different and more trying focus. It is a fact, 
which any one may demonstrate to his own satisfaction, that 
while one is reading headings the subordinate matter set in 
smaller type is really indistinct. If this were not true a word 
in the smaller matter would oftener catch the attention when 
a reader glances carelessly over the display. 

Like the contrast afforded by black and white, that pro- 
vided by big and little is too valuable to abuse by overuse. 
Surely, among the display features in any form there is but one 
which should be the biggest. To make such feature instantly 
appear the largest and most important, other features must not 
be too nearly the same size. While twenty-four point stands 
out clearly and prominently above eight-point, its prominence 
is weakened materially when forced to compete with eighteen 
or twenty point (Fig. 8 and Fig. 9). Since contrast depends 
upon difference, obviously the greater the difference the greater 
the contrast; and, also, if there is little difference, there will 
not be enough contrast to count. 
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Comparative distances provide another form of contrast 
which comes under the head of white space, employed alike to 
interpret and attract. For example, in Fig. 10 the first line 
is farther from those which follow than they are from each 
other. While this upper line is no larger or blacker than those 
which follow, the fact that it is separated by wider space 
instantly suggests that it is the heading or title. Glancing at 
the bottom of this example, we find a group of two lines cut 
off from the rest by more than the regular space between the 
matter above. Such a division indicates a note or 
the beginning of a new subject, and the lines are 
manifestly emphasized by reason of their position. 
Furthermore, such spacing punctuates, and by pro- 
viding a pause enables the reader to comprehend 
with greater assurance. 

Space relations suggest more or less close connec- 
tion. The very nearness of two lines in display sug- 
gests close association in meaning, as well as in 
position. Space between lines of type must naturally 
be considered as indicating their dependence or 
independence. The amount of that space must 
therefore be judged as equivalent to the degree of 
independence. 

In later articles it will be shown how all these 
factors of display may be employed together for 
the attainment of effective results. Before that, 
however, it has seemed plain that we should learn 
the elements of contrast which it will be necessary 
for us to use and to demonstrate the emphasis 
obtainable from the marked dissimilarities of black 
and white, big and little, comparative distances and 
different faces, as explained briefly in the preceding 
article. Farther on, too, we will see that there are 
also contrasts of forms and other things which add 
effectiveness to type-display. Consideration of these 
is not at this time essential, and they may be taken 
up to better advantage when combined in an example 
involving other considerations. 

We have found, therefore, that the principal 
elements of contrast are as follows: (1) Black and 
white; (2) Big and little; (3) Comparative distances 
in white space; (4) Different type-faces. While these 
are sufficient in themselves to enable the compositor or designer 
to build strong display effects in type-work, they should not 
be considered as discouraging the employment of other worth- 
while elements, all of which have their proper places in display, 
as will be explained. 

We learned at the start that display may function in two 
ways. It must first attract attention to the matter which is 
printed and then present that matter in such manner by 
interpretation as to enable the reader to comprehend it with 
speed, ease and certainty. In the use of contrast to attract 
attention, however, we must not allow ourselves to overlook 
certain obligations and restrictions. In the preceding article 
attention was given to the feature of unity. Good form and 
pleasing appearance will be discussed on the basis of the fun- 
damental principles of design in articles which are to follow, 
and it will then be determined just what concessions are due 
those essentials to complete success in display. 

There is danger that we may overlook the qualities of good 
form and pleasing appearance and that we may come to con- 
sider that if we catch the attention the copy itself will do the 
rest. As compositors we build upon sand if we depend on 
the copy to do any part that display itself may accomplish. 
If properly designed, type-display can retain agreeable atten- 
tion and can influence the reader favorably by form and style, 
so that the copy may function in convincing the reader, as 
it must do if the printed advertising is to prove successful. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked * For Criticism ”’ 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Requests for 


reviews by mail must be accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


FRANK CLARKE, New York city.— The book- 
let, printed in colors, from hand-cut linoleum 
blocks, is interesting indeed, and demonstrates 
the novel effects obtainable by this method. 

Morris Retss Press, New York city.— Speci- 
mens are all exceptionally well composed, designed 
and displayed as well as printed. We have no 
suggestions to make which would of a certainty 
lead to any improvement. 

Cuartes F. Horman, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania.— We admire your Easter-greeting card 
very much indeed, the Gothic lettering being 
shown to excellent advantage on the heavy, 
rough, white hand-made stock. 

Racpu K. Pork, St. Joseph, Missouri.— “‘A 
Prospectus of the Department of Printing” is a 
very pleasing booklet, printed and designed, as 
it should be, in high-class style. The cover- 
design is quite novel. 

ARTHUR C. GRUVER, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— The large display specimens for the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, the Montefiore Aid Society, and the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, of your city, are 
excellent in design, typography and presswork. 

CuHaRLEs R. Pavt, Advertising Illus- 
trations, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Your new booklet, ‘‘The Use of Little 
Drawings,” is interestingly arranged 
and well printed, and provides excellent 
argument in favor of the use of thumb- 
nail sketches. 

Smon Trust, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Both the envelope and the 
announcement for the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, issued to acquaint 
the trade with the appointment of Mr. 
Leaf, are excellent in every way. No 
suggestions for improvement occur to 
the writer. 

SMITH-GRIEVES ComPANy, Kansas 
City, Missourii— Printed Punch for 
April is admirably composed, made up 
and printed. It is, moreover, most 
interesting in text and an effective 
publication from an advertising stand- 
point. Our compliments to you on the 
enterprise and intelligence indicated 
by its excellence. 


GeoRGE F. TrENHOLM, Boston, 
Massachusetts.— Your announcement 


concerning the new location of your 
studio and your new telephone number 
is one of the most novel and clever 
things of like nature which we have seen 
for some months. The title-page is 
decidedly interesting in arrangement, 
and the lettering is of an individual, 
characterful style. 

TueoporE T. Moore, Lodi, Cali- 
fornia.— The small card for the Easter 
Monday Grand Ball is displayed and 
arranged to good advantage, and this 
is all the more commendable since it is 
a class of work which is usually over- 
displayed. The red employed for the 


—in a forest 
beside the sea 


Hotel del Monte 


~on the Bay of Monterey, 


ornament and the rules of the border is a little 
too dark, and it does not have the required 
quality of brightness necessary to properly 
embellish the work. 

THE GAZETTE PRINTING CoMPANY, LIMITED, 
Montreal, Canada.— The booklet, ‘‘Saint Lam- 
bert,” is delightfully pleasing, the artwork by 
Charles W. Simpson being worthy of especial 
praise. The line-drawings were reproduced with 
zinc etchings, which were printed in black over 
tint-plates printed in brown, the latter zincs 
being tooled out to permit the high lights to 
appear in buff, the color of the stock. Presswork 
is excellent throughout. 

C. H. DExTER & Sons, INCORPORATED, Wind- 
sor Locks, Connecticut.— The several motto- 
cards, printed from reverse zinc plates made from 
type-forms, some of which are in two colors, are 
striking and legible to a high degree. Good judg- 
ment was exercised in the selection of large sizes 
of bold types, as such forms, if used at all, are 
hung on the walls where they must be read at 
some distance. The copy, also, is interesting 
and quite cleverly written. 


Golf ~Polo 
Motoring 


Swimming Fishing 
Tennis ~ Riding 





Miniature reproduction of poster by Sam Harris, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, shown here by courtesy of the Thumb Tack, monthly publication of the 
Commercial Artists’ Association of Southern California, a progressive and 
active organization, of which Mr. Harris is a member. 


W. S. KenpaALt Company, Stockton, Califor- 
nia.— Your letter-head is decidedly pleasing, 
and has the added advantage of being strong 
enough to be effective from a publicity stand- 
point as well. We have no suggestions to make 
which would result in improvement unless it be 
that the matter in the lower left-hand corner 
might be set in larger type. While the heading 
proper is quite strong enough, there is a chance 
that this matter in the lower corner might 
be overlooked. 

THE HvuGH STEPHENS PRINTING COMPANY, 
Jefferson City, Missouri.— The catalogue for the 
Waco Sash & Door Company, “Door and 
Window Screens,” is a handsome publication. 
The outstanding good feature of the work is the 
high quality of the presswork, although the design 
of the cover, the border of which depicts flies 
crawling over a screen, is also worthy of much 
praise. Roughing added materially to the attrac- 
tive effect produced by the pleasing colors and 
good printing. 

Gorpon D. Purpy, Truro, Nova Scotia.— 
Commercial specimens done in New Caslon are 

exceptionally well designed and com- 
posed. The display is heightened and 
reading made easier by the intelligent 
changing of measures, which fact also 
makes the forms more interesting in 
appearance. Taking into  considera- 
tion the character of the forms and 
their treatment, we have no suggestions 
to make by way of improvement; in 
fact, we wish the same care and intelli- 
gence were manifest in all the specimens 
of printing which reach us. 

Lorp Printinc Company, Los An- 
geles, California.— Your new stationery 
forms, printed from hand-lettered de 
signs, are quite striking, as well as 
pleasing. The fact that all the forms 
in use by your firm feature this design 
represents a value similar to that 
supplied by a trade-mark, if, indeed, 
stationery forms which have a general 
resemblance do not in themselves con- 
stitute a trade-mark. The two colors, 
brown and light blue on buff-colored, 
crash-finished bond stock of excellent 
quality, create in combination an effect 
of richness and quality. 

THE MEAD STATIONERY COMPANY, 
Greenwich, Connecticut— The April 
issue of your house-organ, Convenience, 
is well handled throughout. Had the 

| purple used as the second and decora- 

' tive color been somewhat lighter, the 
effect would have been more pleasing 
as well as illuminating. When cold 
colors, including purple, which may be 
warm or cold as it inclines toward red 
or blue, are employed for the decorative 
color they should be tints, as, in full 
tone, there is not sufficient distinction 
between them and the black 
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Cover-design from the organ of the Commercial Artists’ Association of the Bay Cities, San Francisco, California. 
It is from a decorative photograph by Laura Adams Armer, who specializes in this class of work. 


Ep L. Ratue, Charles City, Iowa.— The 
blotter, “Are you thinking of that job of print- 
ing?” would be better if lower-case instead of 
capitals had been used for the two display-lines 


which appear at the top, and if the paragraph lot 
of body-matter had been set in narrower measure | a 22 ASION 
so as to harmonize to better advantage with 


the shape of the blotter itself. We would also 
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really an admirable little publication. We 

! have seen copies of The Pennsy Bulletin, 
published by the printers aboard the dread- 
naught Pennsylvania during the trip across, 
when it escorted the George Washington, 
and we feel that these publications should 
not only serve to keep the sailors and 
soldiers informed on the day’s events but 
should prove valuable as keepsakes through- 
out the coming years. 

B. B. Trusy, Protection, Kansas.— You 
may feel proud of the success which at- 
tended your efforts in laying out the two- 
page advertisement which bears the 
imprint of The Post Print Shop. It is far 
and away better than the majority of 
similar bills, or advertisements, which 
come to this department. We imagine it 
taxed the type equipment of the plant to 
the limit, which makes its exéellence all 
the more remarkable. Where prices are 
given in a special bargain sale bill of this 
character we like to see them emphasized 
as much as possible, for, from an advertis- 
ing standpoint, the psychological sugges- 
tion is given that the offerings are bargains. 

THe Mites & DryeER PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Denver, Colorado.— The blotter, 
“Do You Claim This Flag?” is nicely 
designed and is also quite well displayed. 
It would be improved in the latter respect, 
however, if the imprint were in the outside 
panel and if the reference to the Victory 
Loan were set the full measure of the space 
between the flag and the right-hand side of 
the border which surrounds the inside 
panel. The colors used are quite satisfac- 
tory, but the presswork on the small type- 
matter is not as clear and sharp as it might 
be, although the blotter stock used would 
not permit of the best of workmanship 
in this respect. 

J. M. Perry, Waterbury, Connecticut.— 
The bill-head and card, printed after your 
layouts by the Mattatuck Press, of your 
city, are interestingly treated. Of course 
the solid mass of capitals, broken only by 
the word ornaments “‘and” and “‘of,” the 
first used two times, is rather difficult to 
comprehend quickly, but, since there are 
few lines, this point is not of as great 
importance as though there were many. 
The form of the bill-head, on which the 
different operations in your work as a tuner 
and adjuster of pianos are listed, saves 
time making out bills. The same plan 
might be followed by other professional 
men whose items of service are likewise 
few in number. 

WAGONER PRINTING ComPANy, Gales- 
burg, Illinois The program-booklet for 
the exercises incident to the inauguration 
of the new president of Knox College is 
handsome and quite appropriate to the 
character of the occasion. There is hardly 
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prefer to see the heading, quoted above, printed Designers, Oigravers. Printers, Binders 


in red, rather than the large illustration. The 

red used is of the carmine variety, having a 

purplish cast, whereas reds should incline toward 

orange if the most agreeable harmony with T <3 i, 
black is to result. Blacks do not appear so dull 
with red having an orange hue. 

F. D. CHAMBERLAIN, U. S. S. George Washing- 
ton.— The Hatchet, daily paper published on 
days when the vessel was at sea, in the printing- 
office of the ship which has carried the President _ Interesting treatment of business-card, hand-lettered by A. 


H. Aldrich, Toledo, Ohio. Originally printed in black 


back and forth between America and France, is and gray and reproduced here from electrotypes of the original plates. 
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sufficient variation in the size of type used for 
the various lines of the title-page and nothing 
stands out. It seems that the lines at the top, 
because of their importance, and since they 
constitute the subject of the work, should be 
enough larger than the other lines that they 
would be instantly recognized. The stock, the 
color of ink and the character of the typography 
combine to form an effect that is wholly agree- 
able to the eye. 

Harry W. Leccetr, Ottawa, Ontario.— 
The letter-head for the Southam Press, Lim- 
ited, printed in intaglio, after the hand-lettered 
design done by you, is handsome and dignified. 
It is, furthermore, thoroughly in keeping with 
the importance of that concern, one of the 
largest printing and publishing institutions in 
the Dominion of Canada, and a producer of 
high-class printing. The memorial-card for 
the Brothers Currier, printed in black and gold 
on lavender-colored Italian hand-made paper, 
also from one of your hand-lettered designs, is 
likewise excellent, while affording quite a 
departure from the usual run of such forms. 
Your package-label is reproduced herewith. 

J. P. O’Furey, Hartington, Nebraska.— In 
general, the Easter-greeting folder sent out by 
you is attractive; the format, especially, is 
worthy of considerable praise. Slight changes 
would add to its effectiveness, however. The 
type-group and the tipped-on print of the 
chicken on the flap are too close to the fold, 
and the appearance would be better if these 
items were more nearly centered. Had your 
portrait been printed in dark brown to match 
the stock of the folder and the ink used for 
printing the type-matter of the tipped-on senti- 
ment, the appearance would have been further 
improved, as the light red-orange used for 
printing the portrait strikes a discordant note 
with the other colors used, all of which are 
harmonious and pleasing. 

THE CLEVELAND MILitinc MACHINE Com- 
PANY, Cleveland, Ohio.— It is a fact that your 
circular of specifications, ‘‘ Universal and Plain 
Milling Machines,” is a good example of the 
printing art. This is especially true from the 
standpoint of presswork, as the half-tone illus- 
trations of the several machines are well printed 
in brown ink on dull-coated India tint stock. 
While typography is not at all out of the ordi- 
nary, it is satisfactory as to arrangement and 
is also quite legible. On the cover, or title- 
page, we are sure the effect would be made 
much more pleasing, without impairment of 
advertising effectiveness, if the two important 
display-lines were centered, in common with 
other lines and the trade-mark thereon, instead 
of being set flush to the left. 

C. G. LANGLAND, Butterfield, Minnesota.— 
The specimens you have sent us are nicely 
printed, and are satisfac- 
tory in composition and fee eee = 
design. We note that you 
adhere to simple forms, 
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printed throughout in black, red and light blue, slightly grayed, on white antique laid stock. The heavy outside 
border here shown in gray was the item in blue in the original. The stock used added materially to the pleasing effect. 





without attempt at fanci- 
ful arrangements, and this 
is a commendable feature. 
The only fault we have to 
find with any of the speci- 
mens of the collection is 
the use of Cheltenham 
Wide with Copperplate 
Gothic in the letter-head ; 

for The Stoutenburg Land for 
Company. While it is not 
impossible to employ two 
styles of roman letters to- 
gether in the same design 
with satisiactory results, 
we can say that no roman 





Harry W Leccett Printer 
N° 39 PRIMROSE AVENUE 
OTTAWA CANADA 











letter will harmonize with 
the block styles, of which 
general style Copperplate 
Gothic is a member, suffi- 
ciently to make the use 


Package-label hand-lettered and designed by Harry W. Leggett, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


together of representatives of the two styles 
pleasing. Presswork is very good indeed, in- 
dicating care in make-ready and ink distribution. 

STANDARD PRINTING Company, Dunkirk, 
Ohio.— Presswork on your “Spend the 4th in 
Dunkirk” envelope is very poor indeed. It 
appears that little or no make-ready was done, 
and, as a consequence, it was necessary to flood 
the form with ink in order to print the letters. 
The result is a smeared and dirty product. To 
print envelopes properly it is essential that the 
tympan be built up at those points where there 
are fewer thicknesses of paper in the envelope. 
The red ink is quite poor, and it appears that 
the press was not properly cleaned after the 
preceding run, and that some of the blue became 
mixed with the red, deepening it considerably. 
Of all times that a bright red is required it is 
on Fourth of July printing, and on firecrackers, 
four illustrations of which appear in the borders. 

Joun HAartTENSTINE, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Your card, “The Sign of a U. T. A. 
Printer,” is attractively set in Bookman, the 
emblem of the organization harmonizing nicely 
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with that series of type. It 
does seem a little crowded, 
however, which suggests that 
some of the lines be set smaller 
to permit of somewhat wider 
space between the lines. The 
use of the capital “‘A”’ on the 
line with the initials “U. T. 
A.” in the heading is a bit 
confusing, as it might suggest 
that all four letters are initials 
of the words forming the name 
of the organization. Of course 
you would not begin that sec- 
ond display-line with a lower- 
case letter, but the “‘A”’ could 
have been in lower-case if 
placed at the end of the first 
display-line, making it ‘‘The 
Sign of a.”’ A little too much 
ink was carried, and, as a 
result, there is evidence of 
some smear on the front and 
offset on the back. 

THE KENNEDY COMPANY, 
Oakland, California— Typo- 
graphically, and also from the 
standpoint of design, all the 
specimens you have sent us 
are of a high order of excel- 
lence. Your printing demon- 
strates the quite remarkable 
versatility of the Caslon 
series of type, as all the 
specimens, of which there is 
quite a variety, are done in 
that one series. Another fea- 
ture of your work which is 
worthy of mention is the use 
to excellent advantage of a 
light bright blue for the deco- 
rative color. Light yellow- 
green is also used in this 
respect to good effect. All 
in all, your work is excellent, 
and to demonstrate to others 
of our contributors just how 
good it is, your letter-head and 
business-card are reproduced. 

Tue Ratney Press, Daw- 
son, Georgia.—The specimens 
received from you are good 
examples of average quality, 
which, while not being perfect 
in so far as fundamentals of 
design, harmony, style and display are concerned, 
are nevertheless satisfactory for the purposes 
intended, and must therefore be considered good 
printing. The color effect on the letter-head for 
the H. A. Petty Farm is not pleasing; the red 
used is a little too light to provide proper repre- 
sentation for the animals, and the green is too 
light to balance well with the red now in use, 
and wou!d, if anything, be more so after 
changing the red. In some instances press- 
work is of a very good grade, but in others it 
is not so good, this being particularly true as 
regards the specimens printed on _ bond- 
papers. The portfolio of letters for the Nye 
Odorless Crematory Company is well handled 
in every respect and it merits high praise. 

The Maryville Tribune, Maryville, Mis- 
souri.— ‘‘The Souvenir Menu-Program”’ for 
the Maryville Commercial Club is, in the 
main, a very attractive piece of printing. 
The inside pages are especially well treated, 
but the first page is weak in display, owing to 
the equal size of type used for the three main 
display features. While a certain amount of 
display, it is true, is secured by spacing these 
three features apart, something constituting the 
title should dominate pages of this character. 
Where the several points of a display page such 
as this are set in type of uniform size, the appear- 
ance is not so interesting as if the several features 
are given display in proportion to their relative 
importance. All in all, however, the workmanship 
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Letter-head by The Kennedy Company, Oakland, California. The rule border 


was in light yellow-orange in the original. 


is good, and, in spite of the fact that we do 
not like the title-page for the reasons mentioned 
above, we must admit that it has a certain 
amount of character, which, of course, has a 
value in attracting attention. 

CHARLES B. WappDELL, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan.—Hum is an interesting house-organ, and 
it should succeed admirably in advertising the 
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Business-card of The Kennedy Company. The trade-mark 
in the original was printed in a bright blue tint, 
type-matter and border in black. 


H. A. Thoren Printing Company. The lettering 
on the cover, especially that section embracing 
the name of the firm, location, etc., is not as 
legible as it should be, and we are not sure but 
that the busy bee idea, illustrated by bees flying 
from and into the hive, could be carried out 
as satisfactorily with a less complex arrangement 
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of the parts making up the 
design. Presswork, while not 
out of the ordinary, is satis- 
factory nevertheless; in fact, 
it is somewhat above the ordi- 
nary. We would prefer a vari- 
ation of red, inclining toward 
orange, to the green used as 
the second and embellishing 
color. The green is too weak 
for the smaller lines of type 
and too strong for the rules 
of the border around the text 
pages. All in all, however, 
Hum is an excellent publica- 
tion, worthy of considerable 
praise. 

Witt A. Bortranp, Flagler, 
Colorado.—Most of the speci- 
mens sent us are satisfactory. 
The cover of the booklet for the 
automobile association could 
be improved, however, in sev- 
eral ways. In contrast with 
the border, the type is too 
weak. Though it is weaker in 
tone than the border, you have 
printed it in a weaker color. 
The border and not the type, 
therefore, stands out. Consid- 
ering the narrow shape of the 
page, you made a mistake in 
determining upon such wide 
margins, as these and the bor- 
der made such inroads on your 
space that small, condensed 
type, entirely too small in pro- 
portion to the size of the page, 
and the importance of the lines, 
was made necessary. 

JOHNSTON-AyYRES Com- 
PANY, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.— The large advertise- 
ment for the St. Francis 
Hotel is wholly admirable. 
Strong in display —and of 
such nature as to hold its 
own, or dominate, on any 
page on which it is placed — 
it is yet wholly inviting to 
the eye, and suggests cleanli- 
ness and the open air in 
sunshine as we did _ not 
imagine typography and illus- 
tration could do. The light 
tone of the illustration is largely responsible for 
this, but we doubt whether it would have the 
same suggestive value if the type and border 
were made to match the tone of the picture. 
Before we go too far, however, let us also give 
white space its due, as it, as well as the other 
admirable features, is responsible for the excep- 
tional qualities of this notable advertisement. 

We can give constructive criticism only when 
there is something faulty in the construction 
of that which is presented to us — that some- 
thing faulty is not present in this advertise- 
ment, so far as we are able to determine. 

Ye Ontve Lear Press, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.— There are rather too many parts, or 
features of attraction, in the blotter sent us, 
which is printed in a blue tint, red and black. 
Had the triangular corner-pieces, printed in 
red at the four corners of the card, in imita- 
tion of the leather corners on blank books, 
been eliminated, the border around the type- 
matter made larger, with equal margins all 
around, and the type made larger throughout, 
with the greater amount of white space then 
possible nicely distributed around the lines of 

type, a much more effective design would have 
resulted. Making up the small panel around 
the words “Printing for the Business Man” 
required considerable time and does not add any- 
thing to the appearance, legibility or advertising 
effectiveness of the blotter. Fortunately, the 
best work is the simplest, and, as such, the 
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most quickly and economically produced. The 
styles of typography characterized by much of 
a decorative nature have given way during recent 
years to the more sensible and simple forms. 

Dennis & LEEMAN, Mineral 
Wells, Texas.— Probably the 
most pleasing feature in your new 
stationery forms is the color com- 
bination in which they are printed. 
Light gray for the border and deep 
blue for the type-matter show up 
to excellent advantage on the gray 
stock used. The envelope is not 
so satisfactory in design as the 
letter-head, although credit is due 
you for acertain amount of novelty 
by which it is characterized. The 
business-card, which you printed 
on a cheap grade of rather dark 
blue cover-stock, does not create 
a quality effect. Furthermore, the 
red used for printing the panel 
border is stronger in tone than the 
rather light green used for the 
type-matter, and, as a conse- 
quence, the border stands out 
instead of the type. The green 
is entirely too weak, especially 
since some of the type is rather 
small, and the combination of the 
green ink with the blue stock is 
not pleasing. The red has been 
darkened considerably by being 
printed on the blue stock. When 
printing light colors upon dark 
stocks, success can be attained only by the use 
of stiff, opaque job-inks which will not soak into 
the stock. 

The American Organist, New York city.—In 
general, your publication is quite satisfactory, 
especially in so far as its physical appear- 
ance is concerned, the only basis on which we 
feel competent to judge. We do not like the 
wide-spaced running heads which are made up 
of the title of the article on the same page, or 
the fact that the title of the publication and 
page numbers, the usual copy for running heads, 
are at the bottom of the pages, inside rules, 
instead of at the top. The type used for the 
text-matter is of a legible style. The headings 
for the articles are letter-spaced as a rule, and 
this practice should be avoided, as letter-spacing 
to excess affects legibility, and it also creates a 
displeasing appearance by breaking up the tone 
and making the effect of the white space and 
type spotty. The rules above and below the 
headings crowd the type too closely. While 
the cover is quite characterful and wholly satis- 
factory, we believe it would have greater strength 
and make the magazine appear of greater 
importance if the items thereof were balanced 
from the center and surrounded by a good 
border. Presswork is of a very good grade, the 
half-tones being especially well printed. 

Tue EVERETT Press, INCORPORATED, Boston, 
Massachusetts.— The In-B-Tween Times is one 
of the most novel house-organs we have ever 
seen. It is surely a vest-pocket edition, the 
pages being only 2 by 4 inches in size. While 
effect and novelty were probably considered the 
most desirable features in the design of the cover, 
the arrangement of the lines and the decorative 
features are a little complex, but the main line, 
‘“‘In-B-Tween,” running diagonally across the 
page from the lower left-hand corner to the 
upper right-hand corner, is sufficiently prominent. 
Perhaps, too, the cover follows out the style of 
the label on the cigar-boxes holding “In-B-Tween” 
cigars, as this little paper, we understand, is 
published in the interests of the firm which 
manufactures them. It really scores high in all 
respects, in copy as well as general make-up. 
The Hallmark News is another clever house- 
organ handled by you which is worthy of high 
praise, but which, unlike the other, follows 
convention more closely. Your own organ, The 
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Everett House-Organ, is likewise interesting in 
format and text, as well as being especially well 
handled from the standpoints of typography 
and presswork. It should prove good publicity. 


as easy to use as to say 
oe 
neutralizes perspiration 


and other body odors 


Display-card designed by Harvey Hopkins Dunn, Aeolian Hall, New York city. 
The individual character of this card is reflected in all items of “*‘ Mum” advertising, display 
advertisements of which are running in the national magazines. 
is being handled by the John O. Powers Company, a New York city advertising agency. 





is the term used by THE INLAND PRINTER 
in commenting on recent work by 
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HE product of The Record 

I Company has always been 
representative of a high 
quality. Notable among the ex- 
amples last received is the large 
brochure, “The Golf Links of 
Florida’s East Coast.” The cover 
suggests both quality and dignity, 
and should therefore appea 
strongly to the class of people to 
whom it was doubtless sent. The 
text pages and the advertising in- 
terspersed throughout, are prac- 
tically uniformly set in Caslon 
and further carry out the sugges- 
tion of quality created by the 
cover. The presswork on the 
half-tones, of which their are 
many, and type matter are ex- 
cellentthroughout. “The Beauti- 
ful Grounds Book,” and “Silver 
Lake Estates,” are likewise repre- 
sentative of the best quality and 
should convince buyers of print- 
ingin your section that they can 
gain nothing by going elsewhere 
for their high-grade printing. The 
advertisements of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange are of excellent 
quality, typography, illustration 
and white space being skilfully 
ployed in combi ion to 
form a most effective appeal. 
[ The Inland Printer is the leading ] 











trade journal of the world in the 
printing and allied industries. 


THE RECORD COMPANY 


Quality Printers : St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 








Attractive blotter arrangement by Howard Van 
Sciver, with The Record Company, St. Augustine, 
Florida. A commendatory review of the company’s 
work in “the leading trade journal of the world in the 
printing and allied industries” is turned to good use in 
advertising the quality of The Record Company’s 
workmanship, which is worthy of much praise. 


The entire campaign 
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The Denison Bulletin, Denison, lowa.— The 
blotter for April, a copy of which has been sent 
us, is most interesting, and is exceptionally well 
handled from a mechanical standpoint. However, 
we would have preferred to see 
Cheltenham Bold of regular shape 
used for the text-matter instead 
of the condensed; by using a size 
smaller in body of the former than 
the latter, no more space would 
be required. While the height of 
the letters in the regular shape of 
one size smaller body would not 
be so great as the condensed, the 
width would be greater, and the 
letters would be larger as a whole 
and more legible. There is little 
excuse for condensed types, at 
least outside large display-lines, as 
the point made above — that one 
size smaller of body will provide 
equally large and more legible 
letters — will be found true in 
most series of type which are 
cast in condensed and regular 
shapes. A feature of this blotter 
which we consider worthy of 
being passed on to others of our 
readers is that the paper’s publica- 
tion dates are printed in red in- 
stead of the Sunday and holiday 
dates, as is customary. The red- 
orange used, however, is a little 
dull; the use of a somewhat tackier 
ink, and more of it, would have 
made the color better, as blotter stock absorbs 
considerable printing-ink as well as writing-fluid. 

Howarp VAN Sciver, St. Augustine, Florida. 
— The blotter, “Quality,” reproduced herewith, 
is decidedly pleasing. The fact that the customer 
admired the display-card for the recital, which 
was severely criticized in this department in 
the April issue, proves nothing. J. J. Guthrie, 
Galveston, Texas, could send you samples of 
an announcement-card which he set for a 
recital recently, and, with it, a sample of 
what the customer made him do in the way 
of a resetting. One must, of course, cater to 
the desires of his customers, but that does not 
mean that the customer’s ideas are better than 
the printer’s, who, if he is a good printer, as 
you are, has something more than mere personal 
whims upon which to base his work. You will 
get as many ideas as there are customers, if you 
leave it to them, but you will find a greater 
unanimity among compositors like yourself. 
The explanation given in your latest letter 
excuses you for the faults found in the display- 
card, although, of course, the conditions govern- 
ing its use do not make it good display in the 
strict sense of the term. One can read announce- 
ments where there is no display, as he can those 
which are overdisplayed, but the greatest 
satisfaction to the reader and the best results 
to the advertiser accrue when display is handled 
in such way that the big points are grasped at a 
glance, without distraction afforded by minor 
points overemphasized. 

GeorGE O. McCartuy, Hartington, Nebraska. 
— Most of the specimens are very good, although 
there is a tendency to strive for decorative 
effects, which sometimes leads you too far. As 
a rule, however, the decorative features employed 
strengthen the effect and are appropriate, and 
these simpler forms are the best of your work. 
We note in some instances the use of three colors 
where two would be better —and would cost 
less. We also suggest that you get away from 
the practice of using large geometric squares to 
fill out vacant space and as units in border 
arrangements. Such square black units are 
exceptionally strong in attractive force, and, 
unless printed in very subdued colors, detract 
from the prominence of any type used in combi- 
nation. Another point, when using gold ink, be 
sure that the nature of the type, or illustrations, 














Doubtless one of the most notable examples of printed advertising produced in 
Chicago recently is the book from which the cover and title-page, shown above, have 
It was originated, designed and printed by the Burnett & Wein- 
berger Company, Chicago, Illinois, to promulgate the advertising advantages 
afforded by the rotogravure section of the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 
accommodate actual demonstration pages from the rotogravure section as tip-ons 
the size of this book is necessarily large, being 14 by 20 inches. 
In the first part, actual news illustration 


been reproduced. 


and importance, and is therefore valuable. 


and the color of the stock are such that 
the gold will stand out and provide the 
necessary contrast essential to clear 
visualization. Remember, effectiveness 
is not dependent on the number of 
colors used. While admitting the great 
advantages which accrue from the 
reasonable use of colors in printing, it 
is a fact that when color is overused 
the result is just the opposite. 

The Bamberg Herald, Bamberg, 
South Carolina.— The colors used for 
printing your letter-head are quite 
harmonious enough, so far as that goes, 
but they are not used to the best 
effect. We believe, however, if the tint 
background plate representing the sun- 
rise had been printed in a tint of the 
green, the appearance of the heading 
would be better, but, of course, green 
would not represent sunrise more truly 
than the dull buff you employed. 
However, such tint-blocks are not 
necessarily used to give an actual pic- 
torial effect, but, rather, for their 
decorative value, in which sense any 
color which fits in well with the other 
color, or colors, must be considered 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, such 
backgrounds have little value, and it is 
decidedly questionable whether the 
expense incurred for the extra impres- 
sion, etc., is returned in any added 
effectiveness of the work. The opinion 
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HIS Yuban page is an unique example of the use of Chicago 
Tribune Rotogravure in displaying the package and product 
with distinction. There is not another medium which would 
make possible the presentation of the pulverized and ground 
coffees as they appear here. However fine a halftone were 
used, the screen would conflict with the fine details of the cut 
coffees and the distinction would be lost. The illustration 
shows the coffee as it really is: nothing other than actual 
samples could portray the differences in the cut coffee and 
whole bean. The panel, at top. tells the story in a few words. 
Similar treatment might be given to canned goods, fabrics, 
flours or milled products, upholstery, and almost anything 
with e distinctive surface or mass constituency 

To familiarize your label, package or product, to “put over” s 
definite idea of distinction. difference. change or individuality 
in the product, you cannot find better means than these 
rotogravure pages of THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, reaching 
one family in every five in The Chicago Territory — Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. Certain of being 
seen, and definitely and clearly presented, they are sure of 
being remembered. And the pages make display material for 
counters or windows that dealers welcome. 

H you have a product difficult of presentation because of me- 
chanical deficiencies in reproduction, give THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE Rotogravure your consideration, study it, and see 
if it will in @ measure solve your odvertising problem. 





Prepared by 
Che Chicagos Tribune. 


THE WORLDS GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








pages from the Tribune are tipped, while characteristic advertising pages are given 
like treatment on succeeding left-hand pages, the right-hand pages facing these being 
devoted to text concerning the particular type of advertising shown opposite. These 
text-pages are printed after the fashion of the page shown below. The border of the 
cover was printed in blue and the lettering in yellow on heavy blue cover-stock, the 
lettering being embossed. The illustration was printed in orange and black on 
smooth buff stock and then tipped into the panel on the cover. The title-page was 
printed in dark brown and light brown on the antique buff stock used for the text. 





of this writer is that the heading would 
have been better in the two colors, 
green and red, and better still if the 
green were changed to black. Further,we 
would set the main line straight, rather 
than curved, a style of composition 
which has deserved being shelved, and 
we would place the two minor groups, 
which, in your design, crowd the main 
display, in the corners. 

J. J. Guturim, Galveston, Texas.— 
That one can not consider the opinions 
of customers seriously, though, of course, 
they must be given what they want, is 
emphasized by a comparison of the two 
announcement-cards for the Piano 
Recital of Miss Leath Hoecker. Your 
original setting, which was rejected, 
while not as good as it might be, is far 
and away superior to the resetting done 
in accordance with the customer’s 
orders. This resetting in an extended 
block letter, between the several lines 
of which there is little variation in size, 
and consequently poor emphasis, is also 
characterized by a bulky, ungraceful 
contour, which is not at all pleasing. It is 
really a very poor job. Your original set- 
ting is shapely, interesting and effective 
through good display, and it has style, 
something the other does not possess. 
Our only suggestion for improving your 
setting would be to use roman instead of 
italic capitals for the main display-line. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Editorial Pages. 


Recently in this department we have been referring to the 
so-called editorial pages carried by printers’ house-organs, and 
have been discussing their character and contents with a view 
to giving some information to the trade regarding the use of 
editorial matter in publicity publications. In this connection 
we take pleasure in printing the following letter from John 
McCartan, editor of Northern, the house-organ published by 
the Northern Engraving Company, Canton, Ohio: 

“Referring to your comments on ‘Should a House-Organ 
Use an Editorial Page?’ perhaps you would be interested in 
knowing why we use the page which you illustrated in the 
May INLAND PRINTER. 

“We do not call this an editorial page. Our editorial — if 
we use one — is printed on the inside front cover. We figure 
that the cover and the editorial, or verse, or whatever we use 
on the inside front cover, will make the recipient forget what 
he has been thinking about and put him in a pleasant frame 
of mind. 

‘*Pages one to seven contain what we have to say and show. 
After we have said our say we believe in leaving our prospect 
or client with a smile so that when he lays the Northern down 
he will feel better than when he picked it up. You know the 
salesman who leaves you feeling better is always welcome and 
usually gets the business in time. Of course, he must be 
serious when he talks business. 
Page eight is nearly all copied 
and it is the hardest page of the 
whole house-organ to get ready.” 

Mr. McCartan’s explanation 
of the methods followed in the 
editing and publishing of his 
house-organ will be enlightening 
to other house-organ editors. 
He has worked out a logical 
manner of presentation of his 
publicity material and his letter 
demonstrates the thought and 
attention that he has given to 
the subject. Few house-organs 
coming to this department are 
more ably edited or would seem 
to have a greater appeal than 
Northern, which fact alone makes these expressions of opinion 
from its editor worthy of careful consideration on the part of 
our readers who edit similar publications. 


“The Eclipse.” 


The April number of The Eclipse, the monthly “almanack”’ 
of the Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, marks the beginning of the fifth year of that little house- 
organ. In that issue is found this comment: 
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“Throughout this time but one thought has inspired and 
guided its publication — the none too common belief that the 
more the customer knows about printing-plates the better he 
becomes as a customer, easier to get along with and provocative 
of less expensive experiences for himself and for us. 

‘“‘The almanac is patently small, with little room for long- 
drawn-out articles and none at all for jokes, or poetry, or 
anything unrelated to making the printing-plate business 
understandable.” 

After reading that statement of purpose on the part of a 
house-organ one wonders little that The Eclipse is starting on 
its fifth year of success. The size and purpose of this very 
small house-organ may differ from the house-organs of other 
concerns, but no one can deny that it has a fixed, logical aim 
and its readers readily perceive how closely the company hews 
to the line in pursuing the policy set forth. Apparently no 
copy of the house-organ goes forth which does not contain much 
that proves to be interesting and helpful to users of engravings. 
That it omits jokes and poetry is, of course, a matter of individ- 
ual policy and judgment, or perhaps it is due solely to the size 
of the magazine. That it has no room for long-drawn-out 
articles is significant, no matter what the size of the publica- 
tion. House-organs are intended to reach busy men. Long 
articles may be read but there is a much greater certainty that 
the short one will be. Skilled newspaper men will always 
advise the novice in writing that 
his story for the newspaper must 
be short, concise and to the point. 
If that is true of newspaper 
writing it is also true of the 
business publication, the articles 
in which must fight for attention 
and reading during office hours. 

Two reproductions from The 
Eclipse are shown (Fig. 1), the 
unique front cover and an illus- 
tration showing the modern ten- 
dency toward getting something 
new in drawings and etchings. 


{8] The ECLIPSE: Or An Almanack 





to drawings that are anatomically and socially correct. “ Lin-o’-Prints.” 

We have received from the 
Massachusetts Linotyping Cor- 
poration, of Boston, the first number of a new house-organ, 
Lin-o’-Prints. The company has made a happy selection of a 
title for the publication, which in itself is an example of good 
printing, and which is attractively made up, two columns to 
the page, in newspaper style. 

There is much to commend in the material used in the 
Lin-o’-Prints, especially those articles which are designed to 
promote the sale of good printing. That appeal is interspersed 
throughout the publication, and the reader turns the last page 
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imbued with the idea that the 
company will provide him with 
first-class composition, as it is 
intended that he should be. An 
honest attempt is made to get 
the reader interested in well- 
printed material as against the 
slovenly sort, and that is one of 
the fine things that printers’ 
publicity matter can always do. 
But there is some other material 
in Lin-o’-Prints that might just 
as well be eliminated, it seems to 
me. For instance, in telling of 
the birth of this little magazine, 
the editor says: 

eS Re Se Ae eae ss) 
exacted a solemn promise and 
made me swear on a stack of 
Bibles that I would rack my 
versatile brain for some humor- 
ous thoughts for this issue so that 
I might wrench a smile from 
some of the readers of this little 
paper.”’ 

And then a little later on, this: 

“Tf you see anything in this 
little paper of ours that sounds 
funny or looks funny — laugh. 
And if you don’t — laugh any- 
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HAVE YOU GOT OUR 
NUMBER? 






provo- 
nd get it 
We mean our telephone 


| | number. If you haven't 
{| ] got it and you want ser- 
i} Vice, call Fort Hill 4523 
| and you will get both 

| —— 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE. 


NOTICE 


@ 1 will soon be sm need of 2 new sbirt and a sew 
1 am asking you an@ your competitors 
ids op the above named articles AN 
must by one week after receipt of this 

notice —A Boston Printer 

‘The above is absurd you say? Well! Maybe it 
sounds so but nevertheless it)comes pretty near hit- 
ting the nail on the bead as far as some people's way 
of doing business is concerned 
@ We have had men come to us and ask for an es 
timate on a little job they have and they are frank 
and kind enough to tel) us that they have other print. 






to subm 


ing house's bids on the job but thought that they @ 


would give us » chance to figure on it as they had 
been told that our company turned out excellent 
work 

Well—we are always ready to figure on and do 
any job, large or small, providing we can see a little 
profit in it and so we figured on their jobs. 

One man’s job that we figured on totaled about 
$3.50 for the whole job. Not a very large job was it? 
Well we are here to do any job, no matter what size 
it may be. 

Giving him our figures, be said be would let us 
know about it in a day or two 

@ Not bearing anything from bim after a week bad 
passed we began to wonder what had happened to 
him, but upon going out one day, we happened to run 
into him on the street and so we said,"‘Did you ever 
decide to have that little job done that we gave you 
figures on?" 

@ “‘Ob"yes,"" be said, “’but your figures were too 
high and so I gave it to the lowest bidder because 
his price was $3.30." 


Fic. 


way, because, if we remember right, it is said: ‘Laugh and the 


world laughs with you — cry and you cry alone.’ 


” 


I wonder if these editorial comments at the very outset 
do not convey a misguided idea of the purpose of the publica- 
tion. Certainly the editor of Lin-o’-Prints doesn’t intend to 
make his readers believe that he expects to send them regularly 
a little humorous magazine and that he can get all of his readers 
in a good humor by telling them that they are expected to 


laugh, whether or no. 
smile about, but they do find some 
worth-while things relating to com- 
position and printing, interest in 
which does not include a smile even. 

The editor of this department does 
not object to humor, if it is good 
humor, in a house-organ. He is a 
firm believer in a smile on the face of 
a sales agent, but it must be remem- 
bered that the salesman must bear 
a smile that is genuine, bona-fide and 
infectious — not a manufactured 
smirk. So with the pleasant frame of 
mind that it is intended to arouse in 
the reader of a sales publication. 
That feeling, we believe, can’t be 
aroused by force. I claim to be no 
authority on the subject of humor, 
yet we will all agree that humor is a 
most elusive thing and requires care 
in its writing or selection, if it is to be 
effective. 

Not long ago I came across a 
business man reading a house-organ. 

“What do you think of that 
magazine?” I asked. 

“T get some mighty good ideas 
about printing from it,” he replied. 
“But it has a lot of stale jokes that 
I usually fjnd it best to skip.” 


In fact, they find little to laugh or 


And now my friends would you blame us if we 
sent out the above notice sbout needing a new shirt 
and necktie to the leading and largest as well as al) 
other clothing stores in Boston? 

@ My friends, lend us your attention for just a 
minute or two. ¥ 


a prohibitive price. We mean a fair and reasonable 
price. 
@ You know that lobster costs more than catfish. 
You know that lamb chops cost more than pork chops 
and you know that milk costs more than 
@ Why? Because the first named articles are more 
palatable and taste better. 
@ Yes! they taste better my friends and they are 
better—but—remember that all the taste isn't in the 
month. 
@ No! neat looking, attractive piece of printed lit- 
erature has the same delicious taste for a reader's 
thoughts over a poor looking, unattractive piece of 
printed literature, as lobster, lamb chops, and milk 
bave over catfish, pork chops and water. 
@ The reason this man that I have told you sbout 
placed his work with another printing house was be 
cause he got a cheaper price (and undoubtedly 
cheaper looking job) We could have had his job 
if we wanted to turn out s poor looking job.” 
Yes! of course we could) How? By undercutting 
the other felléw's prices. But listen, my friends— 
you can't get s good looking article at a cheap price 
—you can't expect service at a cheap price and you 
can't make a favorable impression on the readers of 
your publication or advertising literature, with poor 
printing. Your printing reflects upon you and the 
character of your goods 
@ We have our own fair prices regardless of the 
other fellows and these prices carry Quality and Ser 
vice with them. 
@ The finis —You can't squeeze blood out of a stone. 
—— 


CURIOSITY 
@ An Irshman saw an anchor He stayed around 
watching it for three days Someone asked him 
what he was waiting for. 
@ He said. “I'm waiting to see the man that uses 
that pick.” 

— 

@ The man who looks at our products and workman. 
ship is reading our best advertisement. 
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Then the man picked out 
another house-organ from a pile 
of papers neatly stacked on the 
top of his desk. 

‘“‘Here’s one that I read for 
the humor in it. I always get a 
laugh, or two or three, out of it, 
but rarely anything about print- 
ing that interests me.” 

All of which goes to show that 
there can be a happy combination 
of the humor and seriousness in a 
house-organ, that both are essen- 
tial to the realization of good 
results, but that care must be 
taken in the selection. What has 
been said here is not meant to 
apply alone to Lin-o’-Prints, but 
with equal emphasis to many 
other and older publications of a 
similar character. 

The Massachusetts Linotyp- 
ing Corporation will find that its 
new house-organ will prove a 
helpful agent in acquiring friends 
and business if the standard of 
the first number is maintained. 
A sample page of the magazine, 
8 by 10 inches, is reproduced 
here (Fig. 2). Lin-o’-Prints is 


printed in brown ink from a legible style of antique type on 
buff-colored enameled stock of good quality. 


‘“¢Tmprint.” 


No small number of printing concerns tell in their publicity 


material of the 


“service” they are able to render. They 


emphasize this service persistently, but often vaguely. In 
fact, the very vagueness that the term ‘‘service”’ carries with 
it now has caused it to lose much of its real meaning. The 


Muanm Srepuens 


FIG. 3. 





Hugh Stephens Printing Company, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, however, 
when it talks of service in the April 
number of its house-organ, Imprint, 
leaves nothing to the imagination, 
but in a concrete way shows how its 
organization gives material aid on 
matters relating to printing and pub- 
lication that is valuable. For instance, 
this company makes a specialty, 
among other things, of publishing 
college annuals. Publicity is given to 
the fact that in this connection the 
company issues a ninety-eight page 
portfolio, which covers every angle 
of the production of year-books. It 
tells how to get subscriptions, how 
to collect fees and dues, how to sell 
advertising space, how to keep finan- 
cial records, how to audit accounts, 
how to write advertising copy, how 
to secure publicity for the annual, 
how to manage a beauty contest, how 
to design and lay out the book and 
get photographs in on time, how to 
order engravings, how to check proofs, 
how to prepare editorial copy, how 
to codperate with college faculties, 
how to handle all routine financial 
and editorial matters. 
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These things are enumerated here as an example of how 
something tangible and definite can be made out of advertising 
service that a printing firm is equipped to give. It is a clear 
exposition of what aid, or service, this particular company is 
able to give to this one phase of printing. Why would not a 
similar treatment of this matter of service be applicable to all 
other forms of printing when printers call the attention of 
prospective customers to the service that goes with printing? 

The April issue of Imprint contains some excellent color 
photographs, including reproductions of several college an- 
nuals that the company has 
printed. The publication’s 
cover-page is reproduced in 
half-tone on the preceding 
page (Fig. 3). 


“The Totem.” 


April saw the first issue 
of the Totem, a new house- 
organ issued by the Maqua 
Company, of Schenectady 
New York, a large firm that 
does printing, engraving and 
binding for the electrical 
industry. A half-tone print 
of the company’s building, 
which is tipped in on the 
inside of the front cover of 
the magazine, gives an excel- 
lent idea of the size and 
construction of the plant, as 
well .as the abundant light 
and air, and the attractive 
environment. 

For a first issue, Totem 
comes very near hitting 
the mark squarely as a 
house-organ. That the com- 
pany realizes the value of 
such a publication and also 
understands the purposes for 
which it may be used, is 
plainly shown by the preface, 
from which we quote these 
interesting paragraphs: 

‘As advertising in all of 
its varied forms is becoming 
this great nation’s most 
vital medium of expression, 
printing becomes more and 
still more important as a 
legitimate vehicle for the 
expression of thoughts which bring into closer relationship the 
maker and the consumer of any commodity, and for the estab- 
lishment of a more cordial and lasting relationship between 
the employer and employee. It is with this in mind that we 
issue this publication. We do not aspire to any great achieve- 
ment from a literary standpoint, but we do hope to give 
expression to our deep appreciation of those individuals in the 
great electrical corporations with whom we have had the 
privilege of serving for the last decade. We have enjoyed 
working with you and hope to do greater and still greater 
things for you. 

“To our belated customers we hope that our activities and 
efforts as expressed in this publication will lead to an early 
and equally profitable and pleasant friendship. 

“To our employees, to whose loyalty and coéperation we 
attribute much of our success in the past, we say: Let us go 
on and on and on, doing whatever is given to us to do in that 
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Eack the symbol of his household; 

Figures of the bear and reindeer, 
Of the turtle, crane, and beaver. 
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spirit of good fellowship which has been so inspiring and 
beneficial throughout the years that have passed.” 

Totem bids fair, judging from the standard of the initial 
number, to become just such an agency as the company sets 
forth as its desire. It is characterized by good printing and 
excellent typographical arrangement. As an example, see the 
front cover-design reproduced here (Fig. 4). In fact, we find 
little which is worth while criticizing from the view-point of 
printing or contents. There is an article of some length, four 
pages in fact, printed in six-point, devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the plant and its 
departments that is rather 
forbidding to read. It pos- 
sibly would have been better 
had this article been run in 
instalments. Something of 
the possibilities of the plant 
is shown in the description, 
illustrated by some photo- 
graphs of specimens, of an 
electric fan advertising cam- 
paign, the printing for which 
was done by the Maqua 
Company. ‘There is also a 
double-page spread of photo- 
graphs of men from the com- 
pany in national service, a 
tribute to the work of the 
superintendent of the plant, 
a page of interior views of 
the establishment, and other 
features — all of which mark 
the magazine as a well-edited 
and well-conceived publica- 
tion. It should meet with 
much deserved success. 


—LONGFELLOW 


Handling the Inquiry. 


No matter what field of 
writing it is, the modern ten- 
dency is to get away from 
the formal, stilted, mean- 
ingless style of expression so 
long in vogue. About the 
only form of writing that has 
not been affected by this 
tendency to any great extent 
is the business letter. In a 
copyrighted article, issued 
in pamphlet form by the 
Mortimer Company, Ltd., 
of Montreal, Louis Victor 
Eytinge deals some telling blows against the old-fashioned, 
uninspiring, dead form of writing found in the average letter 
issuing from the offices of a business concern. The title of the 
article is “‘Handling the Inquiry.’ It is an excellent bit of 
work and the business man who can not extract from it new 
ideas that will enable him to increase the worth and value of 
his sales letters must be one of those who are beyond all 
help. The criticism of the present-day letter intended to get 
business is of the right sort — it is constructive criticism. The 
author tells not merely where and how such letters are wrong 
and prove to be failures, but he gives definite and concrete 
suggestions on how to improve letters of this character and why 
the changes will undoubtedly bring greater results. 

The Mortimer Company has done much in the way of 
service to the business concerns which it serves. Few of its 
publications will rank higher than this one written by Mr. 
Eytinge, who also prepared a number of the others. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only wher 


request is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-hal 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Meeting Competition by Specialization. 


“There is a certain amount of printing in every community 
and it is not possible to increase it to a marked extent,” says 
the pessimist who has been in business a few, or many, years 
and has been trying to get his share of this certain amount of 
work by competition in price. 

It is true that there is at present a certain amount of 
available work in each community, but that work is based 
upon the present knowledge of that community as to the use 
of printing as a labor-saver and a business facility — and its 
value as advertising. But within the past four years there 
has been a tremendous growth in the use of printing to save 
manual labor in the office, the factory, the store, and on the 
farm. 

In fact, there is enough of one kind of printing in the 
average community to keep one printer busy enough to make 
good money. It is surprising how big a volume of one class of 
printing (actual and prospective) there is even in a small 
community. 

For example: A printer in a Western town found that the 
bulk of the miscellaneous business was going to his competitor 
on price — prices that he did not consider profitable. He 
therefore looked around and found that the town lay in the 
midst of a rich farming district in which there were a number 
of successful and prosperous farmers and farm owners. He 
then prepared several neat card-index forms for keeping farm 
records, samples of good letter-headings and envelopes, and a 
booklet on the use of printing by farmers to establish their 
standing as business men and to save clerical labor. These 
he sent to all the farmers on the rural mail-routes centering in 
his town, with the result that the orders received were sufficient 
to convince him that farmers’ printing as a specialty would be 
profitable. He cultivated it and ceased to compete for the 
work around town, merely taking such as came to him at his 
price (and strange to say, that was more than when he hunted 
for it). In two years he had established a fine business in 
farmers’ printing, and in addition this had led to the handling 
of filing cases, desks and similar goods, the orders for which 
had previously gone to the mail-order houses. 

What one man has done others cando. There are hundreds 
of opportunities for specializing in communities where there 
seems to be hardly enough printing to go around at competitive 
prices now. 


Get the Best. 


There is one safe guide in buying machinery, material or 
labor — ‘“‘Get the Best.” It is not a question as to what it 
costs so much as a question of what it does. 

This does not mean that we consider any one machine, or 
any one brand of material, as the best for all purposes, because 
we do not. This is the mistake so many printers make; they 
try to buy an all-around machine, or to get an all-around ink 


or paper. There is no such thing; but there is always the best 
for the purpose in hand — the one machine, or paper, or ink, 
or other material that will give the best results with the 
minimum of labor, because the other fellow has put his brains 
and labor in it to make it the best for that very purpose. 

If you are doing a large amount of black half-tone work 
and an occasional job of color, the question of ink distribution 
is of much more importance to you than that of easy wash-up 
and quick change of rollers. If you are running a large number 
of short runs of good work requiring careful make-ready, the 
question of speed is of far less importance than the ease of 
handling the adjustments of the machine and rapid setting of 
the ink-fountain. On the other hand, if you are running long 
editions of ordinary work the question of speed is paramount, 
and a little more trouble in make-ready is of no real importance 
in the choice of machines. 

It is the same in buying paper or ink. The paper that 
requires running slowly with special ink is fit only for the short 
run where the make-ready is the principal part of the job, 
while the ink that requires slip-sheeting is a drawback to rapid 
production even though its color and effect afier drying are far 
superior to many others. 

To buy the best, then, it seems that it is absolutely necessary 
for the printer to know the use to which it is to be put. This 
calls attention to one of the big mistakes of printer-buyers, 
that of buying according to price and of buying large quan- 
tities of paper and ink to get prices without any actual knowl- 
edge of the work upon which it is to be used. Many a time 
when two cents a pound have been saved on coated paper, four 
cents have been spent in trying to make the cuts print on it; 
or when there has been a big saving in the price of ink the cost 
of the job has been made higher to an amount in excess of the 
saving by the necessity of slip-sheeting because the ink did 
not take kindly to the paper used. 

Recently we heard a printer say, “I do not print any job 
for which I am not allowed to decide upon the brand of paper 
and ink to be used, and where I am not allowed to approve 
the engravings.” This seems to be drastic, it is so far from the 
old way of doing things in the printing business, but who can 
say that it is not the best way to secure results? The man 
who said it is noted all over the United States for the quality 
of his productions, and has made money in the printing business. 

There is an old saying that “‘the best is the cheapest in the 
end,” and the experience of many printers who have tried to 
reduce cost by buying cheaper paper and ink, and hiring 
cheaper labor, is proof that it is true. 

This question of labor is a live one now and there is just one 
word to be said about it — the best is the cheapest. There is 
nothing more costly than cheap labor. Now do not under- 
stand us to say that we recommend the hiring of an expert 
pressman to feed a job-press because we want to print a good 
job on it; but we do say that it is the part of wisdom, and 
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cheaper in the end, to have an expert pressman, to whom the 
feeders are responsible, in charge of the job-presses. And it is 
less costly to have an expert feeder at higher cost than a learner 
for nothing, when you are trying to turn out work that will 
make permanent customers. 

Possibly you may consider this article somewhat rambling, 
because we have tried to impress the lesson from as many angles 
as possible. And that lesson is this: Everything now costs 
more than ever before, and there is a decided tendency to cut 
quality a little to keep the price down; but to yield to this 
cheapening tendency will only prove its delusion and cost you 
more in the end. It is better to pay a little more than the 
market rate (if necessary) and get the very best for the pur- 
pose and thereby really reduce the final cost than to save in 
first cost and find the final cost so much greater that it results 
in a loss. 

Speed Up Your Production. 

The only cure for destruction is production. For the last 
four years and more the world has been given a demonstration 
on a colossal scale of the possibilities of organized destruction. 
The work of a century, at least, has been completely wiped 
out. There is no way to restore even a small part of this vast 
amount of wealth and property that has been destroyed except 
by recreating it. 

The actual needs of business and the normal growth of 
civilization have absorbed all the facilities of the world previous 
to this orgy of destruction, and it is to be presumed that the 
demand for recreating the property demolished and wiped out 
by the war will come as an extra or increased demand that 
must be met by extra or increased production on the part of 
the manufacturing industries of the civilized nations and the 
education in efficiency of the partially civilized. 

This great task will call for more printing than has ever 
been produced before, and for its delivery in less time than has 
ever been allowed before for a similar or less amount of pro- 
duction. There is only one answer to this demand and that 
is ‘Speed up your production.”’ While there may be some 
additional printing-plants established beyond the normal and 
natural increase, these will not be in proportion to the demand, 
and the number of workmen will certainly not increase in any- 
thing like the proportion that will be required if we stick to 
present methods and speed of production. 

There will be improved machinery, but it will come gradu- 
ally; it must be built to fit the need and it will take some time 
to discover and determine just what that need will be. So 
the whole thing comes down to the first proposition, ‘‘ You 
must speed up your production.” 

How shall it be done? That is a logical question, and we 
shall endeavor to answer it in the light of the knowledge 
gained from a careful survey of the present printing conditions. 

According to the “‘Composite Statement of Cost of Pro- 
duction for 1917,” issued by the United Typothetz of America, 
and according to several local district reports to which we 
have had access, the average percentage of productive or sold 
time in the printing-offices of the United States has been 
considerably less than two-thirds of what it might have been 
if every hour had been utilized and made salable. In addition 
to this, the records show that the amount of production per 
hour has been far below the theoretical possibility. 

Here is the starting point for the speeding up. There is 
no doubt that mismanagement has much to do with the small 
percentage of productive time and that there will be a big 
improvement here when the printers wake up to the big 
possibilities that are presented by the reconstruction and 
reorganization of the world that is now going on. But this 
will not be enough. The machinery must be speeded up to 
its limit — the limit at which it will do perfect work. The 
majority of printing machinery is not being run to its limit of 
speed, for various reasons. Perhaps it is not placed properly, 
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has not a secure foundation, is not kept in condition, is short 
of power, is in the hands of men who do not know how or are 
afraid to run it right. These and many other reasons hold 
down production. 

The production must be increased by standardization, 
which will allow more rapid production through the quicker 
handling and the doubling up that always accompanies stand- 
ardized sizes, weights, colors, shapes, folds and styles. This 
does not mean a coming down to the drab, gray, featureless 
making of all printing alike, but it does mean the cutting out 
of lots of freak shapes and styles that require special and 
time-killing tinkering to get right and which delay the orderly 
procession of other work through the plant. 

Production must be increased by the reorganization of the 
out-of-date plants with new men, methods and machinery. 
This will possibly put a few old-timers in the discard and a 
lot of machinery in the junk pile, but it will result in a big 
saving of labor and a reduction of cost of production as well 
as a speeding up. 

The new condition of things is already bringing a big 
increase in the amount of printing called for, though the real 
reconstruction business has not yet started. The impossibility 
of getting enough labor to go on in the old way is already 
evident. What will it be when the real demand comes? 

There is but little possibility of a great reduction in the 
cost of the equipment needed to modernize the printing-plants 
of the country, and less possibility of the reduction of wages 
to a prewar basis. Therefore, the printers who carefully study 
their plants now and make preparations to secure as nearly 
one hundred per cent production in time and product as 
possible will be the ones who will get their money back, with a 
profit such as they never dreamed was in the business. 

Sit down and figure out how much you could afford to 
spend for improvements that will give you, say, ninety per 
cent productive time with an increase of at least ten per cent 
in the amount of product per hour. This is possible under 
proper conditions. Do not say that you have never seen any 
one get it, but work out the details of how you can get it when 
the market for printing is so good that you can select the class 
of work and the customers for whom you will work. It is here— 
for the man who is ready for it. 


Handling Ruled Blanks. 


Every printer is called upon at times to produce ruled blanks 
of a more or less complicated nature with printed headings; 
and every printer who has attempted to set the form to fit the 
ruling knows just what a task it is and how difficult it is to 
relock the form after opening it in order to make a correction of 
the register. 

One of the first remedies for this and one that reduces the 
difficulty of the composition considerably is to have all the 
blanks ruled on the point system. All up-to-date rulers now 
have pens spaced on the point system for the faint lines, and 
can set the down liners on the same standard if ordered to do 
so by the printer. 

But one of the methods that relieves the printer of most of 
his difficulty without increasing that of the ruler (if the printer 
does his work carefully) is to set the entire job on the point 
system, being careful that the sticks are set so that there will 
not be a constant gain in a large number of columns because 
of loose measures, and then to print the job before ruling. 

A little codperation between the printer and the ruler in such 
cases is sure to result in easier work and more profit for both. 
The printer saves all the work of fitting the job on press, and 
the binder saves the trouble of laying the work out to measure, 
having the printed guide to work by. We have seen fully 
twenty-five per cent of the total time saved on jobs of this 
character, especially where there was a large number of lines 
that fitted close to the ruling and a number of stops. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 


catrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Crying Need for Apprentices. 


There is more and more trouble in store for the employing 
printer and publisher unless apprentices are started in the 
art preservative, and at once. We have observed this tendency 
to demoralization of printing forces for some time and have 
warned and argued against it, but it seems the crisis is approach- 
ing faster than anticipated, regardless of the fact that thousands 
of returning soldiers are printers. Either the returning soldiers 
are not caring to continue as printers, if they were such before 
the war, or they find other fields more promising. The situa- 
tion now is not so much a matter of wage scales as of help at 
any price. The competition for men in the printing-trades is 
adjusting itself in one way, however, and that is in killing off 
papers and printing-plants by scores in every State. When 
enough of them are eliminated by death, people will be driven 
by inconvenience and high prices of printing to the use of 
subterfuges and makeshifts that will answer. Mimeograph 
and duplicating outfits and typewriter girls will provide what 
the printing-trades will fail to handle. Art and science in the 
production of beautiful and useful printing materials will 
suffer, but business will go on using what it has to have, no 
matter how it gets it. 

We must, therefore, believe that the tendency to limit and 
disregard the starting of apprentices in this great branch of 
human endeavor is a mistake that will react and be visited 
upon our children and children’s children, even unto the third 
and fourth generation. 


Higher Rates Must Be Adopted. 


The subscription price of $2 a year for weekly papers is no 
longer a matter of contemplation or doubt — it is a necessity 
and a fact everywhere if publishers are to keep step with the 
times. The price of print-paper, which doubled during the 
war, was the first excuse, but it now proves to have been only 
the first —and mildest. Dollars are worth only half what 
they were five or six years ago. To this fact more than any 
other is due the necessity of raising the subscription price to 
$2 per year, or more. Wage scales are jumping, even in country 
shops, to double their former standard. The $15 printer is 
now no more, and in a majority of larger country shops the 
$30 man is the rule. Thus, a country paper of two thousand 
circulation at $1.50 per year, taking in the whole amount due 
on subscription, would collect $3,000. Two dollars per year 
would increase this $1,000. The increased wage of one man will 
eat up $780 of that amount, while that of the office boy will take 
the balance. The front-office force takes the same advance in 
cost, while the materials that make all business possible are 
on the highest level ever known. 

On any basis that can be figured at this time, $2 a year is 
barely enough for the paper that heretofore sold at $1.50 a 
Within the county, possibly, it can go on at that figure 
3-6 





year. 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 





beyond the county it can go at any figure the publisher 
demands. The $1.50 of the subscriber five years ago was like 
a five-dollar bill compared to the $2 he should be asked to pay 
now — and yet thousands of publishers all over the country 
are failing to see the danger to their business and refuse to take 
warning and act in time. Why? Dogmatic persistency in 
the old ways of doing business, or a hate of change that might 
please or even meet a competitor’s wishes. That is all, in many 
cases. The facts are here —arrived months ago — that 
demand the raise to a higher rate. We are not trying to 
prophesy or forecast, but the light of progress is plain in one 
direction only, and that is toward higher prices for news- 
paper subscriptions. We have the evidence of hundreds of 
publishers who have put the raise across, testifying to the 
success of the change, and there is discouragement coming 
strong for those who do not do so at once. 


Try a Weekly Conference. 


“The trouble with Mr. Blank is that he does not get along 
with his help. He looks on his printers as though they should 
know all about their jobs and go ahead with everything accord- 
ing to his ideas without any suggestions from him. If work is 
rushing them to death he never raises a hand to help them in 
the back office, but fusses and frets because they do not strike 
twelve just when the clock does.”’ 

And in that observation of one employing newspaper man 
concerning another there is a definite sermon that applies 
mightily just now, when help is scarce and wages are ‘‘away 
up yonder.” 

When most of us who are now running our own businesses 
were apprentices in country newspaper shops, we got wages 
that were less than half what we are paying others now; and, 
perhaps, the boss then found it just as hard or even more 
difficult to pay those wages, but he did not find it half so hard 
to get help and keep it as he does now. At the then low wages 
he could get ‘“‘cubs” to start in and learn, and he could get 
very competent men to stay and work for years at a wage that 
they would not even consider now; and while he paid those low 
wages he also got into the harness himself alongside the men — 
made up forms, lifted them on the press, fed the press or did 
the mailing — and thereby saved some extra help. He could 
do that then because there was not so much front-office work, 
and not a fraction of the soliciting and planning that news- 
papering in even the smaller towns now requires. He was with 
and of the office force enough to see that everybody worked 
and kept step according to the plans of the shop and business. 
Thirty years ago it was not the custom of advertisers to change 
their advertisements often, if at all. They ran until ordered 
out, and one week was very much like another with the news- 
paper. 

Now all this is changed. Hardly an advertisement of any 
consequence in the paper runs more than once, and generally 
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everything in the sheet but the business cards changes. The 
type is set by rapid machines instead of by hand, and one man 
in the shop depends very largely on the others as to his effi- 
ciency. The advertisement man waits on the machine-man, 
and the jobman must sandwich much of his stuff between the 
two. The two-thirder—a rare bird now—does not go 
ahead until he gets orders or instructions, while the desk force, 
proofreaders and solicitors can ball everything up by not 
coéperating with the back office. 

All this leads to the further observation that a lot of time 
of high-priced help is being wasted, and both the paper and 
output of the plant are delayed unless the head of the institu- 
tion gets right next to things and secures harmony of effort by 
his personal touch and knowledge of the whole business. Men 
at $30 a week can waste profits twice as fast as men could on 
the old fifteen-dollar-a-week basis. Wouldn’t it be good 
policy, therefore, and good business for the ‘‘ boss”? to adopt 
the system of consultation and study of the whole business 
proposition he is managing that is employed in all larger 
business enterprises these days — a daily or weekly gathering 
of the whole force to “‘talk things over.” 

We believe that in every shop employing three men or more 
there is a place for the weekly business conference, and that 
time should be taken for it. We believe there would be wisdom 
and wealth in having a shop-talk, requiring the attendance 
of every man, woman or girl connected with the business at 
such meeting every week. It should be a pleasant conference 
for the promotion of understanding, efficiency and codpera- 
tion — and a heart-to-heart acquaintance with the “boss” 
and his plans. The men usually appreciate attention, and they 
would certainly enjoy understanding. They would, we believe, 
agree that in order to make the profits necessary to insure their 
jobs and pay their wages the publisher must have their codpera- 
tion, their criticisms and their advice. Not an employee of 
any degree should be ignored in the matter of suggestions, nor 
should his complaints be disregarded. Half the dissatisfaction 
among employees comes from the fact that the employer 
knows nothing of the cause of the dissatisfaction, or, possibly, 
does not know that it exists until he is confronted with a 
vacancy in the shop. 

As a result of such councils the employer would be better 
understood, would be regarded with more friendship, and his 
help would “stick.” And help that “sticks” just now is the 
help that is most desirable. 

Let’s try the weekly conference and report results. 


Observations. 


One who has had a hand in valuing and selling numerous 
papers over the country is authority for the statement that 
buyers are not considering many newspaper propositions that 
are based on the old-time low subscription price or the hit-and- 
miss system of advertising and job-printing rates that obtained 
before the war. He says he can talk the sale of a two-dollar- 
a-year weekly that is also getting standard advertising prices 
without blushing, but it takes mighty convincing figures to 
show that the other kind of propositions would not be balanc- 
ing in the red ink before the end of another year. 


The Government’s desire to educate the injured or crippled 
soldiers in some useful trade or employment might well be 
directed now to the newspaper printing-office. Men not 
entirely ruined for work might make very efficient machine 
operators — and almost every city and town shop now needs 
them. Three months’ apprenticeship would make many of 
these brave men capable of earning their own way. A year’s 
steady employment will make them independent of the Govern- 
ment’s charity or help. 


Newspapers lent their usual strong and helpful influence 
toward floating the Victory Liberty Loan —and did it as 
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before, from the patriotic and public-spirited standpoint that 
always marks this great public force. Some of them turned 
the occasion into a profitable stimulant for local advertising, 
and we have in mind one good Western paper that carried many 
pages of Victory Loan display in several issues. In one issue 
was a double-page spread for a small neighboring town that 
boasted no newspaper of its own. Six business men were found 
there — merchants, elevator men, lumber-yard men and black- 
smiths — who joined in paying for this display and putting 
their little town on the map so big that nobody forgot it until 
after the Victory Loan was there and over. With displayed 
heads and pungent reading-matter, every community was 
forced into the Victory Loan spirit through the newspapers 
more than through the beautiful posters so profusely used — 
and paid for. Doesn’t Uncle Sam owe the newspapers enough 
recognition now to put the railroads back on something of a 
competitive basis and advertise for business? 


Anent the above, the newspapers owe their country and 
their communities another service, and that one is to expose 
and decry the efforts of the thousands of get-rich-quick grafters 
who are soliciting everywhere for the sale of worthless stock. 
Men from Oregon are in Illinois disposing of guaranteed 
ten per cent paying stock in timber tracts and lumber-mills. 
Men from New York and Michigan are out with manufacturing 
propositions that promise unheard-of results for the investor. 
Oil-wells flowing money right up north to the investors’ doors 
are offered at ground-floor prices to get the money or the 
Liberty Bonds of an ever susceptible public. Newspapers can 
and should protect their people by uttering warnings against 
these apparent frauds, even though there is a new crop of 
“‘suckers” coming on at the rate of one a minute, according 
to the old adage. A medicine concern with a queer proposition 
that looks like a jug handle insultingly writes one editor that 
they did not know he assumed to be guardian for his com- 
munity. However, he is to some extent, and at the risk of 
hurting the feelings of those who have been fleeced, it is 
community spirit and home-building to knock the grafting 
peddlers of stocks that if worth anything would sell much 
better at home. 


A newspaper philosopher and publisher who has made a 
great success down South writes a code of rules or a few com- 
mandments that he recommends to the craft, among which 
are the following: 

“Know the cost of your space and get a rate that earns a 
profit. Fix the rate, then stick to it.” 

“Refuse the copy of the fellow who buys space just to 
help the paper. Charity won’t earn a profit. Make the space 
worth the rate and make the advertiser see its worth.” 

“Space is your stock in trade. Do not swap it for anything 
but money.” 

“Do not give away a half-column reader to get a quarter- 
page advertisement. Your own advertisers would not give 
you some goods to get you to buy more.” 

“Do not use a dollar premium to get a dollar subscription. 
The highest class circulation is that made up of people who 
buy the paper because they want it. Get the cash in advance.” 

“Be fair to the public. Do not let the heavy advertisers 
prejudice news and editorial matter. They’ll respect you less 
and use you all the more.” 

“Do not try to please everybody. If you do, you’ll please 
nobody.” 

Some other suggestions along this line we do not copy 
because we do not endorse them. For instance, ‘‘Do not read 
public opinion and try to lean to it.” The editor who does 
not read public opinion and try to lean to it will fall down and 
be reviled, because, contrary to usual belief, the newspaper 
can not mold public opinion against its will, and in most cases 
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the public will step on the editor if he tries it. ‘“‘Commend 
good work and censure the bad.” That is an every-day 
business of the editor, but if he makes a taffy-mill of his news- 
paper it will hurt more than criticism. Rather, let the news- 
paper keep step with public opinion and hit at that which 
public opinion is hitting at. The man who likes a newspaper 
best is the man who sees in it what he agrees with. 


Reports from Secretary George Schlosser of the National 
Editorial Association, at Wessington Springs, South Dakota, 
are to the effect that about half of one special train has been 
reserved for the greatest editorial excursion that has yet been 
attempted. This excursion will start from Winnipeg on 
Tuesday, July 29, and take two weeks to traverse the wide 
prairies and Canadian Rockies, with frequent stops for sightsee- 
ing and entertainment en route, to Portland and Seattle, where 
meetings of the association will be held, but briefly. Thence 
to Vancouver, Crystal Lake, Lake Louise, with many side trips 
worth one’s time and money — though in this case the side 
trips are without price to you. It would seem that every State 
should be represented on this great trip and at the convention 
sessions to be held in the Pacific Northwest. 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Farmers’ Reporter, Marshall, Minnesota.— Your issue for April 10 
is a handsome one and merits better advertising patronage than it seems to 
receive. It is ably edited, well printed, nicely made up and in every way a 
credit to the community in which it is printed. 

The Chilton Times, Chilton, Wisconsin.— In every respect your paper 
ranks high. No faults worth mentioning occur to the writer after spending 
a short but pleasant period in looking over the several issues sent in, and 
space is too limited in this issue to recount the many good features. The 
advertisements for the Walsh Harness Company, of which you especially 
sought our opinion, are effectively displayed, and are also nicely arranged. 
Simplicity of arrangement and a liberal amount of white space constitute 
the most prominent of their good features. 

Epwarp E. SANpERS, Bonne Terre, Missouri.— Both advertisements 
are rather carelessly arranged, and are not effectively displayed for the 
reason that too many lines are given practically uniform emphasis. Further- 
more, when items are named to which prices are given, and when the space 
from item to price is great, as in advertisement ‘‘ No. 2,” leaders should be 
employed to carry the eye from the item to the price. For the reasons 
given above, as well as because “‘ No. 2”’ is overdisplayed, and more complex, 
we consider ‘‘No. 1” the better of the two settings submitted. For your 
convenience in identification, “‘No. 1’’ is the setting in which condensed 
Gothic is used for the signature. 

Mount Ayr Record-News, Mount Ayr, Iowa.— Clean presswork is the 
outstanding good feature of your excellent paper. It is also ably edited, as 
there is an abundance of short local news items, which constitute the most 
desirable kind of matter for small-town publications. Advertisements are 
nicely arranged and effectively displayed, but they would be improved in 
appearance if plain rules were more generally used for borders, better still 
if they were used altogether. The use of several styles of type for the 
dominant display in advertisements should be avoided, as the appearance 
of the paper is not good when a great variety of type-faces is employed, 
and, furthermore, the advertisements gain nothing in effectiveness by such 
use, as no distinction is afforded. Just as surely as “‘all display is no display,” 
as has been truly said, too many distinctions bring no effective contrast. 

The Democratic Register, Ossining, New York.— A beautiful first page, 
but decidedly dull looking. The headings, even those appearing at the tops 
of the columns, are but little larger and bolder than the body-type, and, as 
a consequence, in so far as functioning as headings are supposed to do, are 
about as satisfactory as none whatever. Headings of sufficient size and 
strength to stand out from the body-type in which the reading-matter is 
set are necessary to provide a guide to the items for the convenience of 
readers. A newspaper without headings, or with utterly weak headings 
like yours, is a dull thing indeed, as our readers may see upon reference to 
the illustration herewith, and as you may see by comparing the illustration 
with the first page of the Dawson News, which is also reproduced in this 
department. We commend you for the large amount of interesting local news 
and the clean print, by which the issue sent us is characterized. Adver- 
tisements, though not especially effective in display, are nevertheless quite 
satisfactory for a local paper, and especially since there are comparatively 
few of them on the pages, which fact makes stronger display less essential. 
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The Cedar County News, Hartington, Nebraska.— Yours is a most 
attractive and prosperous-looking paper, and it also has the appearance of 
being interesting from the standpoint of news as well. The lines of the 
headings on the first page are crowded too closely and would be improved 
by the introduction of more space between the lines of the subordinate 
decks, and between the decks as well. We would prefer to see bold lower- 
case, instead of capitals, used for the subordinate decks, as the capitals, 
where there are many words in small size, are not legible enough for headings, 
which should be of a nature which permits quick reading. There are some- 
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Nothing much except a simp!e arrangement of legible type, sensibly displayed, but a 
good advertisement nevertheless. From the Montevideo (Minn.) News. 


what too many of the large headings on the first page, and if headings of 
secondary size were placed over some of the items the page would appear 
more interesting and less confusing. Presswork is good, and the display 
of advertisements is far and away above the average for small-town papers. 
We note with pleasure that the pyramid style of arrangement is followed in 
the placing of advertisements on the pages of the paper. 

The Sheldon Sun, Sheldon, Ilowa.—In the character of its editorial 
features, and in make-up of pages, there is much to admire in your paper. 
Presswork, too, is satisfactory. While the advertisements, as a rule, are 
simply arranged and intelligently displayed, the employment of such a great 
variety of styles of display-types not only handicaps the effectiveness of 
that display but makes the paper appear without character and uninviting 
to the eye. The great variety of styles of borders used adds to this effect. 
It is a mistake to assume that variety of types and borders is essential to 
give each advertiser adequate and distinctive display. Display, which, in 
its commonest sense, means emphasis, is dependent solely upon contrast, 
but there is no effective or practical contrast when everything taken together 
is different. One thing different from many things alike provides effective 
contrast. As a matter of fact, contrast may be adequately secured by 
change of size and by varying styles of arrangement, as well as by change 
of styles of type. Furthermore, it is possible to give each advertiser effective 
and even distinctive display when only one style of display-type is used in 
a paper, as well as a single style of border, if care and intelligence are exer- 
cised in the composition. 

W. B. Cotey, Foreman, Arkansas.— It was, as you state, some stunt 
to get out the paper which you produced alone for the week of April 11, and 
to accomplish the amount of job-printing you did at the same time. Even 
with the linotype machine, without which you state you could not have 
done the work, we consider it was a man-size week’s work. It is unfortunate 
that you must run advertisements on the first page. Take a look at the 
first pages reproduced in this issue and see if you wouldn’t like to have one 
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like them. It would add much to the value of your paper in the estimation 
of readers, and, for that reason, to advertisers also. For the amount of 
advertising carried you should print at least two more pages, in which case 
you could arrange the advertisements satisfactorily on the inside. It is a 
good rule to split the space for reading-matter and advertisements on a 
fifty-fifty basis, and many publishers insist on this division. Of course, to 
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Interesting first page of a Georgia newspaper, illustrating good balance and variety 
in styles of headings. 


do so, you must have an adequate advertising rate, and it would pay your 
advertisers in the long run to grant you an increase to cover such a division. 
The improvement of the paper through the increased amount of reading- 
matter would cause the advertising to bring better returns. You use 
entirely too many styles of type in your advertisements. This is not 
economy from your standpoint, nor does it provide anything of value to 
the advertisers, and it detracts from the appearance of the advertisements 
and the paper as a whole. Read the other reviews appearing in this depart- 
ment for further ideas along the lines here briefly mentioned. 

The Gibson Courier, Gibson City, Illinois—If there is an adequate 
amount of reading-matter on the other pages, and the advertising rate 
should provide for a clean first page and an average of fifty per cent reading- 
matter on the others, there is no excuse for running advertisements on the 
first page. In specific instances of what is rather than what ought to be, we 
must, of course, subscribe to your idea — that it is better to have advertise- 
ments on the first page than have some dead pages elsewhere in the paper. 
Possibly we can not find a place for the advertisements on the first page of 
the issue of your paper sent us elsewhere in that edition, but that is due to 
the fact that you have not sufficient reading-matter to balance the adver- 
tising. Understand, we recognize that emergencies arise which make it 
impossible to get up the required amount of reading-matter, or even to get 
the necessary extra pages printed, but the advertisements are generally 
gotten up in some shape or other. Why shouldn’t the same effort be put 
forth to get up the proper amount of reading-matter? Nevertheless, yours 
is a fine paper, one of the best we have had the pleasure of examining this 
month — and there have been some good ones. We will not recede from 
our position, however, that a paper is cheapened in appearance, as it is in 
fact, if advertisements are run on the first page as a general practice. We 
can excuse exceptions, but to our eye the consistent placing of display on 
the first page of a paper as large and liberally supported as yours appears 
to be indicates lack of pride in the publication. 

Iron River-Stambaugh Reporter, Iron River, Michigan.— This is an 
admirable paper in most respects, though subject to improvement in several 
minor details. If, instead of having so many large headings on the first 
page, some of them were smaller, these to be between the size of the top 
headings and the smaller headings, set on the machine, the first page would 
have a more inviting and more interesting appearance through the greater 
variety afforded by the addition of the new style. Nevertheless, the first 
page is quite interesting as it stands. Presswork throughout is of a very 
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good grade, and the make-up of the inside pages is quite satisfactory. The 
editorial page is readily recognized as a distinctive feature of the paper 
through the fact that the matter thereon is set in two columns, twenty ems 
measure, instead of in three columns of thirteen ems. While the advertise- 
ments are not at all bad they are nevertheless weak in display as a rule. 
Where large type is used for display in some advertisements the lines of 
minor importance are set in type so large in proportion as to cause the loss 
of contrast, and, therefore, proper emphasis is not obtained. In other 
advertisements we find display somewhat too weak, even where the unim- 
portant matter has been properly kept down. A large variety of display- 
type has been used in the issues of the paper sent us, and, as a result, the 
appearance of the paper is not so pleasing as though one style were more or 
less standardized and that style dominated the display. Make-up of the 
reading-pages is satisfactory, following, as a general rule, the approved 
pyramid style. 

The Liberal News, Liberal, Kansas.— Your ‘Liberty Number” is 
notable among editions of like character for the exceptional number of large 
display advertisements carried, and also for the great amount of excellent 
special news-matter. The issue indicates the possibilities in the way of 
developing advertising business in a small community where the right sort 
of effort is put forth, and it speaks well for the member of the staff who 
promotes that feature of the paper’s business. For the benefit of our 
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Uninteresting first page of New York paper which demonstrates how lack of 
headings makes reading look like hard work. Compare with 
first page of The Dawson News. ‘ 


readers, we will state that there are one hundred seven-column pages in this 
special edition, of which probably more than half are given over to display 
advertising. The first page of the first section is a patriotic page, on which 
a large illustration of the flag appears. This page, as well as the last page 
of this section, which was the only one of four pages, was printed in blue 
and red, and was used as a cover, or jacket, for the edition as a whole. 
Besides the several news sections there are sections devoted to agriculture, 
to Theodore Roosevelt, to the history of the locality, to good roads and to 
automobiling. Interspersed throughout the edition are special articles of 
an interesting nature, which do not come under any of the heads of the 
various sections. A two-page spread and a single page are devoted to a 
showing of the equipment of the News in the way of printing and type- 
setting machinery, including some of the most modern equipment. Such 
a showing adds prestige to the paper’s business, indicating that real money 
is invested in the plant. Presswork is very good indeed, and the advertise- 
ments, as a rule, are effectively displayed. The many associations of 
type-faces which do not work well together were doubtless unavoidable, as 
the exceptionally large amount of matter doubtless taxed the type equip- 
ment to the limit. The enterprise indicated by the production of this 
issue of the News represents an example worthy of emulation by other 
publications. 

B. C. ELtswortu, Lake Crystal, Minnesota.— We have found much 
interest in going over the various first pages from issues of your paper, the 
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Union, but, frankly, we can not see any advantage in changing the style 
of the headings and the arrangement with each issue. We doubt if readers 
notice such change, and, if they do, what does that amount to if it does not 
create additional interest in the paper and make the gist of the matter of 
the page more easily grasped? When one starts in to change the headings 
and their style of arrangement from week to week he is bound to run into 
trouble before long, as there are not enough effective and legible heading- 
type styles in the world, to say nothing of the average small plant, to 
maintain the practice long. When several good styles of headings are 
determined upon, among which there is sufficient variety to provide 
interest, and to designate the importance of the items over which they 
appear, these can be manipulated sufficiently to provide the necessary 
variety in the page. The front page of a newspaper is really the paper’s 
face, as it were — in any event it is the feature by which the paper is recog- 
nized — and we do not think there is any value in a paper wearing false 
faces. Character in the appearance of a paper, it is true, is due to its 
distinctiveness from other papers, but character is not obtained when the 
appearance of the paper is changed with every issue. You have gone from 
headings that were quite too strong, in the issues of March, 1918, to those 
which are entirely too weak —and wholly inadequate to perform the 
functions for which headings are intended, that is, to provide a guide to the 
character and importance of the items beneath —as indicated by your 
issues for May of the present year. In so far as headings and their arrange- 
ment only are concerned, the first page of your paper for April 12, 1918, is 
the best of all sent us. Advertisements, as a rule, are weak in display 
effectiveness. In those cases where display-lines are prominent enough, too 
many lines are generally emphasized, which nullifies the effectiveness of 
those lines. One should select the feature of greatest importance in his 
copy and give that feature dominant emphasis, subordinating all else to it. 

Sauk Rapids Sentinel, Sauk Rapids, Minnesota.— You are justified if 
you feel proud of your paper, for it is satisfactory in every respect. Especial 
praise is due the editor for the character and amount of the news-matter 

which appears in the columns of the paper. The make-up man has done his 
share, also, by playing up this news to excellent advantage, especially on 
the first page, where make-up is quite well balanced and decidedly interesting. 
Presswork is excellent. There is too great a variety in the styles of borders 
used around advertisements. Plain rules make the best of borders, and, for 
the average size displays, the four-point size used throughout a paper adds 
much to its appearance. A paper is made displeasing when light-toned 
display-types are used for one advertiser and exceptionally black letters 
and borders for another. Taking into consideration the appearance of 
the paper, which is better when there is a greater uniformity in the type- 
styles and borders used in all advertisements, and the matter of giving 
every advertiser an even chance, it seems that the logical thing for any 
publisher to do is to standardize a style of display-type and border for 
general use. Take page five of your March 6 issue. The St. Paul Bargain 

Store advertisement, which is set in exceptionally bold type, stands out 
against the gray background of the reading-matter in such a way that the 
advertiser is obtaining the equivalent of much more space than he is paying 
for, while the Fandel advertisement in the upper right-hand corner, set in 
light-toned type, almost blends with the text-matter. However, if all 
advertisers were given the same sort of display as Fandel is there given they 
would all have an equal chance, display would be effective, and the appear- 
ance of the paper would be improved. The appearance of order which 
follows making up pages in accordance with the pyramid is another practice 
which would result in the improvement of your paper, although the fact 
that the reading-matter predominates in this issue to a greater extent that 
in most papers which we see makes the pyramid less essential, except from 
the standpoints of appearance and order, than if your reading-matter and 
advertisements balanced each other in amount of space occupied, as is 
the general rule. 

The Dawson News, Dawson, Georgia.— Much praise is due for the care 
and intelligence manifested in the make-up of the first and editorial pages. 
Excellence in these features is always an indication of a good paper in other 
respects, although the same care may not be exercised otherwise. The first 
page of the March 25 issue, we find, is exceptionally well made up; it is 
decidedly interesting as well as pleasing in appearance, and is reproduced 
for the suggestive value it should have for others of our readers. In one 
of the issues we note the type used for the top headings is not so bold as that 
used for secondary headings below. This should not be the rule. Impor- 
tance and distinction are given your editorial page by setting the matter in 
wider measure than the standard thirteen ems, in which the remaining 
reading-matter is composed. This is a plan that is followed by many 
editors, and it is a commendable one. In a general sense the make-up of 
the other pages is satisfactory, although better order would have resulted 
had the advertisements been arranged in accordance with the pyramid style, 
which is approved and followed by most of the leading metropolitan and 
small-town newspapers of the country. The advantage of consistently 
following the pyramid throughout a paper is not only in the effect of order 
which is secured through consistency in the placing of advertisements, but 
in the fact that by grouping the advertisements in the lower right-hand 
corner, as is done in the pyramid, the reading-matter is correspondingly 
grouped in the upper left-hand corner, where it is most convenient for 
readers. Asa rule, when advertisements are not massed in accordance with 
the pyramid, the reading-matter is scattered over the pages in little patches, 
often difficult to follow and, therefore, irritating to the readers. However, 
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even where the pyramid is not followed it is possible to mass the reading- 
matter, as you have done, and for that reason your make-up must not be 
considered as bad. Most of the advertisements are nicely composed, 
although in some instances too much dependence is placed in large type for 
emphasis, forgetting, no doubt, that smaller type, especially for the matter 
of minor importance in the advertisements, with the increased white space 
which would result from its use, would provide even more effective display 
and a more inviting appearance in the paper as a whole. In some, also, we 
note that the headings are not enough larger than the text-matter to enable 
those headings to stand out. Fewer styles of type in advertising display 
would improve the general appearance of the paper and the effectiveness of 
the advertising. By giving first attention to the readers, a paper is popu- 
larized and it becomes more valuable as a medium to advertisers. Making 
advertisements more inviting to the eye and easier to read also redounds to 
the advantage of advertisers, though they may prefer exceptionally large 
type, as they often do without reason. Presswork is excellent in all the 
issues sent us. We consider that all those having a hand in the production 
of the News have considerable to be proud of, and by no means the least 
of these is the editor, who has provided the paper with a liberal supply of 
interesting news-matter. 





AN ATTRACTIVE NEWSPAPER FEATURE. 


BY JACK EDWARDS. 


HE most popular newspaper feature is that 
one which appeals to the whole family. The 
feature that attracts the attention of the 
child is nearly always certain to be pleasing 
to the parents also, for it is very natural for 
them to be interested in the things that amuse 
their offspring. And one of the progressive 

~————< —_=} newspapers of the country recently ran a 
series of features in its Sunday edition, with the child and its 
doings as the basis, that proved highly popular and successful. 

In each of the special editions appeared a page devoted 
entirely to the handiwork of the pupils in a certain local 
grammar school. The page was quartered off, one section 
containing little stories by the children, another poetry by 
them, while the other two sections, respectively, were devoted 
to short plays and essays. Only the pupils who attended the 
one certain school were permitted to contribute to the page 
that one week. Another edition was given over to another 
certain school, and so on until the series had run out. 

Interest in the page was sustained at all times. The pupils 
of the different classes and grades of one school were urged by 
their teachers and parents and others to try to excel the stu- 
dents of the other classes and grades within the building. 
Then, too, the rivalry between schools was keen, and each tried 
to produce a better page than any of its rivals. 

A small prize was given to the best individual contributor 
to a page, and a larger one was awarded to the school being 
declared the winner in the entire series. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the paper’s circulation 
went up several notches because of the series of features. 
Many of the children whose contributions appeared in print 
must have induced their parents to become subscribers to a 
paper that suddenly had loomed so important to them. One 
of the advantages of the feature was that several weeks were 
covered before the series ended, so, as the buying of but a 
single copy or two could not reveal to the reader the merits, 
relatively, of the different schools, and the final outcome, 
undoubtedly quite a large number of those interested became 
permanent subscribers. 

Any newspaper wishing to put into practice the plan here 
described should meet with hearty codéperation on the part of 
the principals and teachers of a school district. The principals 
and teachers of all communities take pride in their pupils 
and usually are anxious for them to be given a chance publicly 
to exhibit various sorts of learning. And it is just possible 
that most of the school and class heads are of the opinion that 
their school and individual classes are just a little better than 
most others and should be brought into their own by triumph- 
ing over their local contemporaries. 
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AN INTERESTING STUDY IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND ENGRAVING. 


HE two half-tone plates shown on this page 
present an interesting comparison and an 
example of the advantages arising out of a 
little extra care in making engravings. It 
| will be noticed that the first half-tone shows 
the pheasant photographed with an ordinary 
plate in the ordinary way, while the other 
shows the results from the use of an ortho- 
chromatic plate and ray filter, thereby bringing out the details 
of the subject and showing to far greater advantage the values 
of the colors therein. These two examples demonstrate the 
benefit to be derived from placing confidence in the engraver 
and allowing him to use his ‘judgment and knowledge. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made of 
the courtesy of The Northern Engraving 
Company, Canton, Ohio, in extending the 
use of these engravings here. They were 
used in the company’s house-organ, North- 
ern, in connection with a note on ‘‘Tone 
Values,”’ which follows: 

“The camera is color-blind. It sees 
things in grays, whites and blacks just as 
a color-blind person does. Color-blind 
people can only distinguish color by value 
or tone. For example, red may appear a 
darker gray than green, and yellow may 
be darker or lighter—we don’t know 
which. To the camera, in ordinary 
photography, red is black, yellow is black, 
or nearly so, blue is white, certain shades 
of green are seen darker than they actually 
are and other shades lighter. This be- 
ing the case, you can see what a photog- 
rapher is up against when he tackles 
a subject that contains a combination 
of various colors, such as the pheasant 
illustrated here, in whose feathers every 
color of the spectrum was conspicuously 
displayed. 





Photographed with Orthochromatic Plate and Ray Filter. 


“But modern commercial photography is not ordinary 
photography. Wonderful advancements have been made 
because new theories and methods have been applied. 


Photographic plates are now made so sensitized as to give, 
when properly used in connection with the different ray filters, 
true rendering of tone contrasts or values. 


By the use of 
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orthochromatic and panchromatic plates and ray filters, color 
values can be so manipulated that practically any result can 
be obtained — colors can be entirely eliminated or partly 
eliminated, or weakened, or strengthened. Spill red ink over 
a picture; it makes a blot which would have made the photog- 
















Photographed with Ordinary Plate in Ordinary Way. 


rapher of a few years ago tear his hair 
5 and use language unfit to be heard out- 
2” side a studio. But now — he just puts in 
a panchromatic plate, grabs a green filter 
(I believe that’s the combination) and 
makes a perfect copy without the spot. 
If it’s a yellow spot he uses a different 
combination. If he wants to strengthen 
a color he takes another kind of a plate 
and a different filter, and so on. 

“The value of these modern methods 
in commercial work is obvious. We have 
occasion nearly every day to apply our 
knowledge of color separation on wooden- 
ware, glass, china, sketches, prints, and 
numerous other articles.”’ 


THE REAL MEANING. 


Private Ephraim Johnson Blue and 
Private Henry Randolph, members of a 
colored stevedore regiment, were engaged 
in conversation. Private Randolph ex- 
pressed a wish to know the meaning of the 
letters “A. E. F.” 

“‘They’s on ev’ything whut comes oveh 
dis side de wateh. A. E. F. Wondeh 
whut does them lettehs mean?” 

Private Blue swelled with superior 
information. “‘ Y’all don’ know whut them lettehs significates? 
Y’all so ignorant as not to know dat?” 

“Thass whut Ah said,” remarked Private Randolph 
sulkily. ‘‘An’ sencet yo’ so well posted yo’ might tell me.” 

“A. E. F.?” grinned Private Blue. ‘‘Why, niggeh, dat 
mean ‘Afteh Ev’ybody Failed’.”— Saturday Evening Post. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Vilhelm Johnsen, of Stockholm, 
Visits America. 


THE INLAND PRINTER recently received 
word from Vilhelm Johnsen, of Stockholm, 
stating that he was sailing for this country 
for the purpose of establishing new business 
relations among American manufacturers of 
machinery and supplies for the printing and 
allied trades. Mr. Johnsen is also making 
the trip in the interests of his brother, 
Trygve M. Johnsen, who is established in 
the same line in Christiania. Any manu- 
facturers who desire to get in touch with 
Mr. Johnsen with a view to introducing their 
products into Sweden or Norway may write 
him in care of the editor of this journal. 


John Cook, of Australia, on Visit 
in This Country. 


John Cook, general manager of Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, Limited, dealers in printers’ 
machinery and supplies throughout Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, paid a visit to the 
offices of THE INLAND PRINTER during the 
past few weeks while on his way to Toronto 
and the East. Mr. Cook has come to Amer- 
ica for the purpose of getting in touch with 
the latest American machinery and materials 
for the printing and allied trades, and to 
visit those manufacturers with whom his 
company has been doing business for some 
years past. He will make his headquarters 
while in this country at the Belmont Hotel, 
New York city. 


Booklet Explains Functions of 
Direct Advertising. 


Direct advertising has seven specific 
advantages for the man who has something 
to sell. Asa dependable advertising medium 
it is individual, timely, flexible, selective, 
confidential, economical, comprehensive. In 
a little descriptive booklet, entitled ‘Two 
Blades of Grass,” just issued by the adver- 
tising bureau of the United Typothete of 
America, each of these values is analyzed 
and applied to the needs of modern business. 

The booklet is of special interest to the 
printer because it deals with the question 
from the printer’s point of view. It urges 
special consideration of the printer’s capacity 
to suggest and codperate with the advertiser, 
declaring that the printer’s service is “rich 
in possibilities” for the direct advertiser, 
who, through proper technical coéperation, 
“can make two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before.”’ 

A letter from Noble T. Praigg, advisory 
counsel to the advertising bureau, says a 


request addressed to the United Typothete 
of America, 608 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, will bring a copy of the booklet to 
any reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Photoengravers’ Convention 
at Buffalo. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
American Photoengravers’ Association will 
be held in Buffalo, June 19, 20 and 21, at the 
Lafayette Hotel. To those who have 
attended previous conventions, or followed 
the reports thereof, it is unnecessary to state 
that it will be well worth the time and effort 
to attend. A copy of the complete program 
is not available at the time this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER goes to press, but we are 
informed that every minute of the conven- 
tion sessions will be devoted to the considera- 
tion of matters that are of vital importance 
to those connected with the industry. 

Time will be taken between the conven- 
tion sessions to enjoy some of the natural 
beauties of Buffalo, the “‘Queen City of the 
Lakes,” and the surrounding country, espe- 
cially Niagara Falls. 

Photoengravers should get in touch, imme- 
diately, with Louis Flader, commissioner of 
the association, 862 Monadnock block, and 
make the necessary arrangements for attend- 
ance at this convention. 


Parsons & Whittemore, New York 
City, in New Location. 


On May 17, the firm of Parsons & Whitte- 
more, exporters and importers of paper, 
moved from 174 Fulton street, New York 
city, to the Barclay building, 299 Broadway, 
where the company will occupy the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth floors. 

An interesting fact in connection with the 
move is that in the new location the com- 
pany will be within a stone’s throw of where 
W. H. Parsons & Co., the predecessors of 
Parsons & Whittemore, were located fifty 
years ago. 

An indication of the world-wide scope of 
the company’s business is provided by the 
fact that branch offices are operated in 
Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Bombay, 
India; Santiago, Chile; Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina; Cape Town, South Africa, and Havana, 
Cuba. Besides, the company has agents in 
all the important markets of the world. 

The business of the company has steadily 
increased, and enlarged quarters have been 
required. The new offices are more con- 
venient and provide better light and air, 
having unobstructed lighting on three sides. 


O. S. Wadleigh in New Position. 


O. S. Wadleigh, who for a number of years 
has represented the J. J. Little & Ives Com- 
pany, New York city, has become associated 
with Paul B. Hoeber, the medical publisher. 
Mr. Wadleigh was recently tendered a dinner 
at the local Advertising Club by his asso- 
ciates of the J. J. Little & Ives Company in 
honor of his entrance into the publishing 
field. Among the publishers of New York 
and vicinity Mr. Wadleigh is recognized as 
an authority on book manufacturing, and 
will be followed in his new connection with 
the good wishes of a host of friends. 


“The Paper Mill” Appoints New 
Advertising Representatives. 


L. D. Post, publisher of The Paper Mill 
and Wood Pulp News, has just announced 
the appointment of several new advertising 
representatives, including Jerome W. Power, 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois; 
J. M. Thacker, 901 Union Central building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Hazel Burnside, 
Evening News building, Neenah, Wisconsin; 
John Cornell, 154 Nassau street, New York. 

Mr. Post recently celebrated the publication 
of the largest issue since he established the 
paper forty-one years ago. The Paper Mill 
is now running sixty-four pages to the issue, 
with more than two hundred and fifty 
advertisers, occupying seventy-five per cent 
of the space in the paper, each type-page 
of which is 10 by 14 inches. 

The Paper Mill, true to its name, circulates 
among the pulp and paper manufacturers 
and other important branches of the paper 
industry of the United States and Canada. 


Philadelphia Craftsmen Want 
Manufacturers’ Catalogues. 


Our department bearing the heading ‘‘ Col- 
lectanea Typographica” this month records 
briefly an accomplishment of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Through the efforts of an active committee, 
the organization has published a list of the 
books on printing that are to be found in the 
Free Public Library of Philadelphia, and has 
also made arrangements whereby a printer 
may take out six of these books at one time. 

Perry R. Long, the chairman of the Service 
Committee, which has this work in charge, 
advises THE INLAND PRINTER that the 
library has also agreed to place in its refer- 
ence room a complete set of catalogues of 
presses, type, printing machinery, electro- 
typing machinery, paper, inks, and, in fact, 
all the supplies and materials used in the 
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printing industry. Any of these catalogues 
may be borrowed from the library upon 
request. Manufacturers of machinery and 
supplies for the printing and allied industries 
are requested to send their catalogues to 
Hiram Parker, in care of The Holmes Press, 
1336 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia club is to be compli- 
mented for its efforts in this direction. 
Additional recognition is gained thereby for 
printing, and the work could well be dupli- 
cated by organizations in other cities. 


Praigg Becomes Counsel to U. T. A. 
Advertising Bureau. 


According to word from the headquarters 
of the United Typothetze of America, in 
Chicago, the new advertising bureau is 
literally being ‘“‘swamped”’ with requests for 
service on the part of many members of the 
organization. As a further means of serving 
all members with maximum effectiveness, the 
organization has drawn to the advertising 
bureau, as advisory counsel, Noble T. Praigg, 
former editor of Associated Advertising, the 
monthly magazine of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 

Mr. Praigg enters the organization work 
well equipped by training and experience to 
render a splendid and profitable service. 
Originally he was a newspaper man, and over 





Noble T. Praigg, 
Advisory Counsel to Advertising Bureau 
of the U. T. A. 


a period of nine years was successively 
reporter, managing editor and publisher, 
afterward entering the advertising service 
business and going into advertising agency 
work. It was after such rich experience that 
he was chosen editor of the publication of the 
national advertising body. Through this 
experience he has come into intimate contact 
with the most serious problems of the 
retailer, large and small; he has rendered 
advisory service and advertising help to 
wholesalers and manufacturers, and through 
much special work in connection with print- 
ing he brings to the advertising bureau an 
insight into printing as well as production 
and merchandising. 
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Mr. Praigg’s work will be chiefly in direc 
coéperation with Typothete members who 
wish to expand their business along the lines 
of creative advertising, both in regard to 
printing promotion and counsel and help in 
enabling the printer to render a true business 
service to his customers. 

Charles L. Estey, director of the adver- 
tising bureau, has established a strong 
foundation for the work, and now, supple- 
mented by Mr. Praigg’s connection, the 
bureau’s service will be broadly expanded 
for the benefit of all Typothete members. 


National Editorial Association’s 
“Victory Tour.” 


It will be called the “Victory Tour” of 
the National Editorial Association this year. 
This is an appropriate designation for an 
excursion and sightseeing trip such as the 
National Editorial Association never enjoyed 
before, and it is hoped that the biggest train 
possible for the Canadian railways to trans- 
port will be filled with editors and newspaper 
people for the real enjoyment coming. 

The tour is scheduled to start Tuesday, 
July 29, from Winnipeg, Canada. By that 
time it is expected all the delegates from the 
East and South and Middle West will have 
gathered there. Leaving Winnipeg en route 
to the Canadian Rockies, eight or more 
cities of the Provinces will be visited before 
entering upon the mountain part of the 
trip. Great entertainment and sightseeing 
will be provided in short side trips by com- 
mercial and local organizations on the way 
out. Edmonton will get part of a day; and 
the party will spend Sunday at Jasper and 
Lucerne. The train will then proceed down 
the North Thompson River with a view of Mt. 
Robson, the Rockies’ highest, and crossing 
the Columbia, reaching the Frazer River and 
thence out to the coast to spend a day at 
Vancouver. From Vancouver the party will 
be transferred by boat as guests of the Wash- 
ington and Oregon committees to Seattle, 
and by train to Portland. At the latter 
place formal sessions will be held and sight- 
seeing trips enjoyed every day from Friday, 
August 8, until Sunday afternoon, when, as 
guests of the Oregon committees, the visitors 
will be taken to Crater Lake, the farthest 
point of the itinerary, in the Cascade Range 
in southern Oregon. 

After Crater Lake, the party will very 
likely visit Tacoma as guests of the Washing- 
ton committees, and thence to Mt. Rainier 
and the National Park. The party will 
reach Seattle, the second convention city, on 
Thursday, August 14. Many splendid side 
trips are to be taken from Seattle, with 
entertainment for every hour of the stay. 

The last city to be visited on the western 
end of the itinerary will be Victoria, B. C., 
that quaint old English city, and the east- 
ward journey of the party will commence 
from there to take an entirely different route 
home, visiting half a dozen more attractive 
cities, with entertainment in each, and 
arrive at Winnipeg for “demobilization” on 
August 26 — just about thirty days from the 
start. 

Arrangements for the trip to Winnipeg 
from each State may be made separately, 
but it is expected that parties can be gathered 
together at Minneapolis for the run in 
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special cars up to Winnipeg, and possibly 
from there back on the return. 
Reservations are being made with George 
Schlosser, secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Association, at Wessington Springs, 
South Dakota, and we are informed that 
form four to a dozen are coming in every 
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Director of Advertising Bureau of the U. T. A. 


day. The special train to be provided from 
Winnipeg will be the finest that can be made 
up in Canada, with every comfort and facility 
for the travelers. Its capacity is limited to 
something more than three hundred, and 
we understand that when this is filled the 
late ones can not be accommodated. How- 
ever, those sending in their $25 now as a 
reservation for each person to take the trip 
will be booked and taken care of until the 
limit is reached. 

The secretary of the association will be 
prepared to give complete information as to 
registration, expense of the tour and other 
inquiries. The expense of the trip, owing to 
the many free entertainment features, is 
expected to be small — possibly $200 to 
$250 per person, we are told, counting 
from their own homes. 


Strathmore Paper Company Takes 
Over Popular Line of Paper. 


As the result of a recent transaction 
between the Mountain Mill Paper Company, 
Lee, Massachusetts, and the Strathmore 
Paper Company, Mittineague, Massachu- 
setts, the manufacture and sale of the 
popular “Mountain Mill Snowdrift” brand 
of flat writing-paper has been turned over to 
the Strathmore company. Both the above- 
named companies have sent notices to the 
trade containing the information given 
above. In the letter of the Mountain Mill 
company we learn that changes in the firm’s 
manufacturing program made it advisable 
to dispose of that line. 

The information is given here so that 
users of “Snowdrift” will know where to 
place their orders, and will not be incon- 
venienced or confused through lack of 
knowledge as to what mill makes it. 
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Mergenthaler Company Active at 
A. N. P. A. Convention. 


In its accustomed annual exhibit at the 
Waldorf during this year’s convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the Associated Press, the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company featured the actual work 
of the Model 20 display linotype. This 
portion of the exhibit consisted of depart- 
ment store newspaper page spreads, the 
products of the Model 20. The advertise- 
ments, which were shown locked in the 
forms, had each been set and run by the 
leading New York city dailies that are now 
using Model 20’s to compose their display 
matter direct from the keyboard. 

The special convention issue of Lines 
O’Type News was ‘“‘on the stands” bright 
and early in convention week. Here, again, 
the work of the Model 20 paraded for the 
edification of the visiting newspaper pub- 
lishers. This issue of the paper was an 
“Extra — All Display by Machine,” and it 
was a particularly bright one, including 
many articles of real value, a front page 
cartoon, “Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious 
Feelin’,” by Briggs, and an illustrated set 
of verses by Berton Braley. The high 
lights on the editorial page were a tribute 
to the genius of Bodoni, and a striking 
monograph on the genesis of Cheltenham, 
one of the most popular of type-faces. 


Minnesota Editors Attend ‘* Short 
Course ’’ at University. 


On May 1, 2 and 3 the editors of Minne- 
sota newspapers met at University Farm, a 
division of the State University, St. Paul, 
for the third annual extension course. More 
than one hundred editors were in attendance 
upon the sessions and lively interest was 
shown in all topics brought to their attention. 
The course was conducted by W. P. Kirk- 
wood, editor of agricultural publications, in 
recognition of whose efforts in their behalf 
the editors assembled voted their thanks at 
the closing session. 

A summary of the meeting, reprinted from 
The Fourth Estate, follows: 

“Tricks with type which make effective 
advertising were illustrated on the screen 
before editors by J. L. Frazier, associate 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, 
in the opening session of the third annual 
editors’ short course at University Farm, 
University of Minnesota. 

“Mr. Frazier spoke on the fundamentals 
of typography and the appearance of the 
printed product. Illustrations were flashed 
on the screen demonstrating the effect obtain- 
able by intelligent composition on the one 
hand and the weak result which ensues 
from careless composition. His subject was 
‘Publicity Effectiveness of Advertising.’ 

“M. J. McGowan, of the Appleton Press, 
and W. H. Bridgman, of the University of 
Wisconsin, discussed ‘More Real Cost- 
Finding for the Country Print-Shop’; C. E. 
Lawrence, of St. Paul, spoke on ‘The Retail 
Merchants’ Bureau to Stimulate Merchan- 
dising,’ and O. L. Schutz, sales manager of 
Butler Brothers, spoke on ‘Educating the 
Local Merchant.’ 

“Other speakers were W. E. Verity, presi- 
dent of the Northern Minnesota Editorial 
Association; Mrs. Bess M. Wilson, of the 
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Redwood Gazette; Herman Roe, of the 
Northfield News, and V. T. Kuechenmeister, 
of the Wells Forum-Advocate. 

‘James Schermerhorn, publisher of the 
Detroit Times, spoke on ‘The Responsibility 
of the Press in Reconstruction Work.’”’ 


Attractive Catalogue of Johnson 
Perfection Burners. 


The Johnson Perfection Burner Company, 
manufacturer of Johnson Perfection burners, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently issued a handsome 
new catalogue in which the several sizes and 
styles of the company’s gas-burners are 
illustrated and described. 

The long-felt demand for something to 
cause ink to dry quickly after the impression 
is made, and which would thereby enable 
the pressman to carry an adequate amount 
of color without causing offset, has been 
supplied in many plants by the installation 
of Johnson burners. According to the new 
catalogue, these burners also eliminate the 
troubles incident to static electricity. 

The saving of time and expense required 
for slip-sheeting is, of course, the object in 
the use of this equipment, and excellent 
results, we are informed, are possible. A 
case in point is provided in the catalogue, 
where it is stated one user saved a week’s 
slip-sheeting at an expense of but twenty-two 
cents for natural gas. 


Nurex Tabbing Compound Enjoys 
Encouraging Reception by Trade. 


A letter from Ward L. Harris, secretary of 
The Lee Hardware Company, Salina, Kansas, 
the big organization which has placed Nurex, 
the new tabbing compound, on the market, 
contains the interesting information that men 
working to promote the sale of that product 
in New York city have found that repeat 
orders in encouraging numbers have been 
placed. Mr. Harris, who is identified with 
one of the big manufacturing and jobbing 
concerns of the West, which has marketed a 
versatile line of products successfully, states 
that returns are much better, in fact, than 
generally follow so shortly after a new prod- 
uct has been placed on the market. 

Nurex is a tabbing compound for which 
numerous advantages are claimed. Among 
them, it is stated the new product is always 
ready for instant use and requires no heating; 
in fact, one of the conditions of its use is that 
it must not be heated. This feature con- 
serves the product, as none of it need be 
wasted. Even that amount which becomes 
attached to the table on which tabbing is 
done may be scraped off, dissolved and used 
again. In its practical working features 
Nurex is said to combine extreme flexibility 
with exceptional strength, and, besides, it 
does not become soft and sticky in hot 
weather or brittle in cold weather. 

One of the several clever half-tones used 
in advertising Nurex illustrates how carbon 
sheets may be placed between individual 
leaves in a pad without causing those sheets 
to break awey from the pad. The company 
states that single sheets may be taken from 
any part of a pad without breaking the pad. 

A number of the large printers’ supply 
houses, as well as paper dealers, have stocked 
Nurex so that printers desiring to use it 
should have no difficulty securing a supply. 
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American Skip-Wheels. 


Practically all printers are now using 
numbering-machines, but comparatively few 
of them realize how many different ways they 
can be used on various numbered jobs. As 
an illustration, numbering-machines can be 
made to skip any number from 1 to ro. 

Skip-machines are necessary on certain 
kinds of work where there are two or more 
forms to the page to be numbered consecu- 
tively, such as checks. For a check job, 
two forms to the page, two machines may 
be set up in the form, skipping two (one for 
each check); or, if the check form has a stub, 
four machines, two sets of machines, skip- 
ping two. Each machine will then be 
arranged to skip one number, one machine 
printing the odd numbers and the other 
machine printing the even numbers. The 
two checks on the first sheet are numbered 
1 and 2; the second sheet, 3 and 4; the third 
sheet, 5 and 6, etc. 

Models 30 and 31 of the American num- 
bering-machines are so constructed that all 
parts are interchangeable. Printers using 
these machines need only insert what is 
known as “skipping unit wheels” in their 
machines, one wheel for each machine. The 
skip-wheel is inserted in the place of the 
regular consecutive unit wheel. After a skip- 
wheel job is finished, the skip-wheel may be 
removed and the regular consecutive unit 
wheel returned to its place, if desired. For 
a job that is to be run three on, three ma- 
chines are required, and of course three skip- 
wheels skipping three. The same thing 
applies to jobs skipping four, five and six, or 
any other number up to ten. 

The changing over of the consecutive 
Models 30 and 31 to skip-machines becomes 
a very quick and simple operation by using 
the tool outfit especially designed for this 
purpose. No mechanical ability is required, 
and it is necessary to remove only one screw. 
After a man becomes somewhat accustomed 
to the operation, machines may be changed 
over in two or three minutes. Complete 
information may be obtained by writing 
American Numbering Machine Company. 


The Rotsert Border-Mitering Jig. 

The Rotsert mitering-jig is a simple 
device designed to be attached to the Miller 
saw-trimmer for the purpose of mitering 
different lengths of rule, border, molding 
and other material at one cut of the saw. It 
is simple in construction and easy to handle. 
Where mitering equipment is in use it may 
be adapted to advantage. Its use is not 
confined wholly to typographical purposes, 
but it can be used on wood and metal work 
requiring accuracy of mitering. 

As the most common miters used in a 
composing-room are angles of 45°, the 
jig has been constructed for that purpose, 
but the angle piece can be exchanged for 
others, cutting 5, 6 and 8 sided miters which 
fit the standardized holes of the Miller saw- 
trimmer corresponding to those angles. With 
the aid of a mitering-jig large quantities of 
standardized borders can be cut, thus saving 
time when they are needed. The jig may be 
equipped with different sets of levers other 
than typographic units. 

The device is the invention of M. J. E. 
Rotsrt, Portland, Oregon. 
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Long-Established Firm Announces 

Efficiency Service for Printers. 

It is a distinction worthy of honorable 
mention for a manufacturing institution to 
show a continuous record of one hundred 
and twenty-two years of successful operation 





F. Leighton Kramer. 


without interruption. This is true of the 
Kramer Woodworking Company, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of printer’s New-Tone 
furniture. The business was founded in 1797 
by Francois de Kramer, and has been con- 
ducted continuously by members of the 
family up to the present day. F. Leighton 
Kramer, the fourth, who is the present chief 
executive, has directed the organization dur- 
ing the past eighteen years. 

Associated with Mr. Kramer is F. M. 
Bashelier, one of the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of printer’s furniture and equipment. 
The honor of being the inventor of printer’s 
steel furniture is given Mr. Bashelier, he 
having designed and manufactured, in 
Philadelphia, the first printer’s steel furniture 
ever produced in the world. For ten years 
previous to last September, Mr. Bashelier 
was connected with the steel manufacturing 
department of the Keystone Type Foundry, 
also of Philadelphia. When that business 
was discontinued, he transferred his interests 
to the Kramer Woodworking Company. 

Mr. Bashelier gained unusual prominence 
with the printing-trade while serving as general 
manager of the Tubbs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ludington, Michigan, having been one 
of the founders of that company. Tubbs fur- 
niture and products are in use in thousands of 
printing-offices throughout the world today. 

The Kramer Woodworking Company’s 
main plant is located at Third and Cumber- 
land streets, Philadelphia, and embraces a 
modern four-story brick building, equipped 
with every facility for the successful manu- 
facture of printer’s equipment. 

The company recently announced an 
entirely new and distinct line of furniture, 
made of wood and metal, the entire output 
to be sold direct to the printer. 

The engineering department is under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Bashelier, and a 
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full corps of traveling composing-room 
experts is maintained, the members of which 
will give individual attention to printing- 
offices requiring changes or improvements, 
and who will prepare scientific floor plans 
and special furniture designs to improve 
working conditions and reduce labor cost. 


H. S. Rossiter Goes With the 
Addressograph Company. 


After a successful period of ten years with 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
as inspector, New York State salesman and 
assistant manager in the New York district, 
Harry S. Rossiter has left that company. 

Mr. Rossiter has had charge of the installa- 
tion and operation of monotype machines at 
many of the exhibitions made at A. N. P. A. 
conventions and the printing shows in New 
York. These exhibits have been marked for 
the efficient manner in which they were 
arranged and conducted, and the success that 
has attended the several demonstrations. His 
appearance at the recent A. N. P. A. conven- 
tion was in the nature of a farewell to his old 
friends of the press. His leaving the printers’ 
supply field will be generally regretted. 

Mr. Rossiter goes to Philadelphia to 
engage in sales work for the Addressograph 
Company in that district. He carries with 
him the best wishes of a host of friends for 
the success that is sure to be his. 


“The Miehle, an Instrument of 
Progress.” 


In the booklet entitled ‘“The Miehle, an 
Instrument of Progress,”’ the Miehle Print- 
ing Press & Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, manufacturer of the popular 
cylinder press of that name, has made a 
contribution of more than passing interest 
as an item of advertising. As the subtitle 
states, it is “‘a short history of its invention 
and development” and, further, a history of 
printing and advertising, and conditions gen- 
erally, since the advent of the Miehle in the 
printing-plant. It is decidedly interesting and 
will be appreciated for its real worth by all 
who are fortunate enough to secure copies. 


Cutting-Die Manufacturing Concern 
Announces Quick and Reliable 
Service. 


If there is one thing above all else that 
must be right in the first place, that thing 
is a cutting-die, for the objects died out from 
the original die will have identically the same 
outline whether the number is one or a 
billion, hence the necessity of using dies 
that are exactly right, both as to outline and 
ability to stand the hard usage to which 
they are subjected. 

Three generations of diemakers have 
brought the dies made by the George N. 
Tougas plant, general offices at 161 Summer 
street, Boston, Massachusetts, to their 
present excellent state. The concern reports 
ability to give immediate deliveries in what- 
ever quantities are desired, and states that 
it will stand back of every die made. 

The information provided above is in 
reply to frequent requests for names of firms 
manufacturing cutting-dies, and THE INLAND 
PRINTER suggests that readers set down the 
address given above for future reference. 
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Southworth Machine Company 
Issues New Catalogue. 


The progressive Southworth Machine 
Company, Portland, Maine, manufacturer 
of the widely known line of Portland multiple 
punching-machines, which are used in large 
numbers throughout the world, has favored 
THE INLAND PRINTER with a copy of its 
latest catalogue, which has only recently 
come from the press. This catalogue is in 
loose-leaf form, permitting those who keep 
it on file, and who wish to maintain it 
up to date at all times, to insert additional 
pages which the company plans to supply 
from time to time. With the catalogue there 
came a folder such as is used for filing 
cabinets, in which were bound leaves show- 
ing six styles of tab-cutting attachments for 
use with the Portland multiple punching- 
machine. Both these items are worthy of 
space in every printer’s reference file. 

An item of the company’s manufacture 
which is enjoying favorable comment and 
increased use at this time is the Holdfast 
hanger. The Holdfast hanger is in reality 
plural, being a strip of metal nine feet long 
to which fifty hanging units are attached. 
The strips are used in pairs, suspended from 
the ceiling or held by framework built up 
from the floor, the stock being held by two 
of its corners, thereby being kept so sepa- 





F. M. Bashelier. 


rated as to permit free circulation of air 
between the sheets, properly seasoning it to 
insure accurate register when printing. It is 
stated that Holdfast hangers not only season 
stock absolutely but that they save time in 
handling stock, conserve floor space and save 
on investment as compared with wooden 
racks. We find upon reference to a folder on 
these hangers that two strips, holding fifty 
lifts of stock, will displace fifty wooden racks. 

Some of the largest printing and litho- 
graphing concerns in the country have 
installed Holdfast hangers. Other lithog- 
raphers and printers who find interest in 
this statement regarding the equipment 
would do well to secure literature thereon, 
which, the company informs us, will be 
furnished on request. 
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Summer Courses in Typography at 
College of the City of New York. 


The College of the City of New York has 
announced three courses of value to printers 
in all branches of the trade, proofreaders, 
copy-preparers, editorial workers, advertising 
people, printing salesmen, printing-office 
workers, clerks, and other men and women 
interested in the printing and publishing 
lines. The courses are open to men and 
women, and each course consists of sixteen 
lectures, to be given twice a week, in the 
evening, between 7:30 and 9:18. The sum- 
mer session opens on June 30, and continues 
until August 23, and is under the direction of 
Arnold Levitas. 

A course in “‘Cost-Finding and Estimating 
for Printers” will be taken up on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings. This course goes 
into the various elements of this work and 
acquaints the students with the methods 
and customs now prevailing in the modern 
printing-office. 

A course in ‘General and Advertising 
Typography,” to be given on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, takes up the planning 
and layout of all kinds of typographic forms, 
including advertisements. 

A course in “‘ Proofreading and Preparation 
of Copy” will be given on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, taking up the practical 
work of proofreading in all its phases, the 
preparation of copy, and the various tech- 
nical elements of the book, magazine and 
newspaper. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Issues Novel Adver- 
tising Folder. 


Quite a novel piece of advertising, and 
one that has provoked considerable favorable 
comment, has recently been mailed to the 
printing-trade by the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, manufacturers of saw-trimmers 
and the automatic platen-press feeders. It 
is a folder, on the first or title-page of which 
an illustration of a platen-press, with a feeder 
attached, having human arms and legs, is 
shown with outstretched arms. This illus- 
tration appears above the title ““Feed me 
regularly, please,”’ hand-lettered in a charac- 
terful bold style, well suited to the illustra- 
tion, which has little detail, being done more 
or less in silhouette. On the inside spread 
a two-act drama, ‘‘ Hand Fed or Miller Fed,” 
is illustrated and explained, the first act 
appearing on the second page and the second 
on the third page. At the top of the second 
page, above the outline of the first act which 
depicts in four scenes conditions surrounding 
a hand-fed plant, a press is shown with cob- 
webs stretched over it and from it to the 
floor, the pressman standing idle beside it. 
The first scene of the act shows a table 
stacked with orders past due, the legend 
being to the effect that they have to await 
their turn at the cylinders as two of the 
feeders failed to show up that morning. 
The second scene depicts the proprietor in 
his office, dejected in mood because he has 
the business but can not turn it out fast 
enough. The third scene shows the telephone 
girl at the switchboard endeavoring to 
pacify an irate customer by the promise that 
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she “thinks those folders will be delivered 
this afternoon,” while the fourth scene takes 
one into the office of the customer, who is 
complaining of the rotten service which the 
printer gives him. The second act, illus- 
trated and described in much the same 
manner, in contrast shows the advantages 
of Miller automatic feeder equipment to all 
concerned. 

This folder is really an interesting and 
effective piece of advertising, forceful from 
the standpoint of attracting attention, 
interesting enough to retain attention, and 
with parallel situations so cleverly drawn as 
to convince the most skeptical. 


Nebraska Printer Invents 
Lock-Up Device. 


Patents have been issued to Ray William 
Hitchcock, publisher of The Cody Cow Boy, 
Cody, Nebraska, on a lock-up device, which, 
in his application for patent rights, the 
inventor claims “has for its general objects 
to provide an improved lock-up device so 


















































Illustrating Principle of Operation of Lock-Up 
Device Patented by Ray W. Hitchcock, 
Cody, Nebraska. 


constructed as to effect a material saving 
in time and to take the place of the wood or 
metal furniture now commonly used to fill 
in the space between the job and the chase, 
the lock-up device being so designed that it 
will lock the job both ways and also lock it 
in the chase.” 

The device is a combination of crossing 
bars with slugs loosely slidable thereon. The 
longitudinal and transverse bars are of such 





Section of One of the Bars Used in Hitchcock 
Lock-Up System, Showing Method of Stringing 
Slugs Thereon Which Affords Means of Adjusting 
Lock-Up to Size of Form and Chase. 


length as to lie within the chase, as shown 
in the illustration showing the chase, which 
appears on this page. On these bars are 
freely movabie slugs, each having a rectangu- 
lar opening so that the slugs may be strung 
on the bars, which are also rectangular in 
cross section. This feature is illustrated in 
the sectional illustration. The bars can be 
adjusted to any desired position by sliding 
the slugs along the bars to obtain the proper 
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points of crossing of the bars. Enough 
slugs are placed on each bar so that the slug 
at one end of a bar will bear against the 
chase and a slug at the opposite end will bear 
against the quoin. Thus, the slugs on a bar 
will lock against the chase and against the 
slugs on the crossing bars at the point of 
crossing, the bars simply serving to support 
the slugs before the device is locked. It is 
in this way, therefore, that the job is locked 
in both directions, as well as in the chase, 
at the same time. 

Mr. Hitchcock has advised THE INLAND 
PRINTER that he has not as yet completed 
arrangements for the manufacture of his 
lock-up device, and, therefore, it is not on 
the market. 


Graphic Arts Exhibition at 
New York City. 


A most interesting and instructive small 
exhibition of graphic arts was that held by 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts in 
the rooms of The Art Alliance of America, 
in New York city, last month. It comprised 
typography, illustrations of all kinds, and 
containers. A mere list of some of the 
exhibitors will indicate the high character 
of the exhibition. 

Norman T. A. Munder, Walter Gillis, 
Merrymount Press, Marchbanks Press, 
Studio Press and Ben Sherbow supplied some 
of the printer’s notices. Broadsides were 
exhibited by F. W. Goudy, W. E. Rudge and 
Taylor & Taylor, while book pages were 
shown by the Dolphin Press, Riverside Press 
and University Press. Book announcements 
by William Morris, Emory Walker, Oxford 
University Press and Bruce Rogers, besides 
some minor subjects by The Village Press 
and the Hobby Press, proved interesting to 
all in attendance. 

Books printed from Centaur and Mon- 
taigne types by Bruce Rogers; specimens of 
the last work done at the Kelmscott Press; 
some examples of work done at The Doves 
Press by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson; books 
printed from Merrymount type designed by 
Bertram Goodhue, and printed by D. V. 
Opdyke, and “The Alphabet,” printed by 
W. E. Rudge, were also on exhibition. 

There were posters by Charles Livingston 
Bull, C. B. Falls, F. G. Cooper, Blendon 
Campbell, Ray Greenleaf, Henry Raleigh, 
Edward Penfield, Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Wallace Morgan, H. Devitt Welsh and Max- 
field Parish, all of which indicated that the 
influence of German posters has lost its 
appeal. 

In the department of reproduction, there 
were lithographs of paintings, pastels and 
water-colors, relief color results in from two 
to seven printings and printing from lino- 


leum blocks. Here also was an_ entire 
screen devoted to examples of photo- 
mechanical processes, showing, chrono- 


logically, the progress made since 1824, the 
date of the first photoengraving. These 
exhibits were from the collection of S. H. 
Horgan. The exhibition of containers, both 
those made here and those. which are 
imported, showed the art that is being 
brought into labels and coverings for toilet 
articles particularly. It is expected that 
these exhibits will be shown in the cities 
which apply for them. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 30 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BOOKS. 





HAS THE WANDERLUST ever gripped you? Have you ever longed to 

visit the far-away corners of the earth and see the strange natives? 
The joys of travel are at your hand in ‘“‘ Seven Legs Across the Seas.’’ Its 
pages will reveal to you what Samuel Murray, a printer, saw in the dis- 
tant parts of the globe. ‘‘ Not a page of dry reading in the entire book,” 
says THE INLAND PRINTER, and there are over 400 of them; plenty of 
pictures, too; a mental trip to Africa, India, China, South Sea Islands 
for $2.00 (prepaid) to printers only, if ordered from MOFFAT, YARD 
& CO., 31 Union Square West, New York city. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





ALL OR HALF of best paying small-city daily and weekly newspaper 

and job plant in Oklahoma can be bought at the rate of $25,000 for 
entire plant; only paper in city, official city and county paper, near oil 
fields, with wheat crop estimated at $2,500,000 in immediate trade terri- 
tory; net profits during first three months of 1919 were over $3,900, after 
publisher's salary was paid. C 872. 


FOR SALE — First-class job-printing business in good, live city in Penn- 

sylvania; established 12 years; a genuine bargain for cash, or sold on 
easy payments; exceptional opportunity for good man and one press- 
feeder; thorough investigation invited; best reasons for selling; must 
be sold at once; quick action necessary. C 874. 


AN OPPORTUNITY to start in business yourself on small capital; we 
will give state rights for various products which we manufacture; 

this proposition should appeal to a progressive printing supply salesman. 

AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CO., 38 Park row, New York. 


WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 
of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 

bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 

BOOK CO., Chicago. 

FOR SALE — Rubber stamp business; 


vuleanizers, and stock of supplies; 
price $750. Write H. C. PRATT, 507 Brush st., 














complete outfit, including type, 
good opening; city of 100,000; 
Flint, Mich. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
Also one 36 by 48 inch one-color Kidder roll-product rotary wrapping- 
paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder two-color roll-product rotary 
wrapping-paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder combination rotary 
wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on one side of the web and 
one color on the other side, sheet delivery. Also one Kidder 12 by 26 inch 
perfecting press, with multiple feed and cut and slitting attachments, 
thoroughly overhauled, quick delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


FOR SALE — One new two-color Kidder roll-product press, size 30 by 40, 

with a complete stereotype equipment consisting of steam-table, flat 
casting-box, round casting-box, tail trimmer and beveler, shaving- 
machine, melting-pot, gas-burners, matrix-table, metal, beater, brushes, 
ete.; BARGAIN; no reasonable offer refused. MULLER PAPER 
GOODS COMPANY, 2350 Linden st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LAGERMAN printing-press, self-feeding mechanical marvel; prints to 
register 3,500 per hour; size of chase 14 by 19; will take extra heavy 

forms; almost new; original price, $4,500, our price, $2,000. KRAUSE, 

230 W. 17th st., New York city. 

FOR SALE — Small printing outfit including 60 fonts type, two 8 by 


12 C. & P. Gordons, Advance paper-cutter, 4% h. p. Kimble motor, 
ete.; price very reasonable. R. H. PETERSEN, Appleton, Wis. 

















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$4.80. 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. f 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. ay tog 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE- — GAUGES 
Applies instantly to 


Great in efficiency. 
Only 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


W YORK 


Free booklets. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


“MESSAGES AND PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS,” with two sup- 
plements, cloth, good shape. Mail cash offer to E. C. KREWSON, 
Elmcreek, Neb. 








FOR SALE — Linotype, Model 19, in use two years, perfect condition, 
completely equipped. NORMAN A. SMITH, 217 N. Harvey, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 





FOR SALE — No. 4 Huber perfecting press with 5 h. p. motor; in good 
running condition. NEW YORK COMMERCIAL, New York city. 


FOR SALE — Complete job-plant; two jobbers, cutter, stitcher, plenty 
equipment and business. 903 W. THIRD Av., Flint, Mich. 
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Engravers. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, half-tone finishers and router, open shop, steady 
position, highest salary for first-class men. FREUD, MUGFORD CO., 
476 Broome st., New York. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Working foreman-superintendent who is a good all-around 

printer, familiar with composing-room, pressroom and bindery; we 
are installing new plant to print THE TIMES OF CUBA and do general 
printing; equipment now includes Model 14 Linotype, two platens with 
Miller feeders, two Kelly presses, and will be extended soon; want man 
to take entire charge, using Franklin Printing Price-List; knowledge of 
Spanish desirable but not vital; salary will be what man is worth, and 
not less than $60 weekly; can arrange cheap living quarters for married 
man, or room for single man; will pay transportation to Cuba; first- 
class, steady position with advancement is assured right man; must be 
; complete information with references must be furnished in 





HELP WANTED. 


I 
first letter. MR. O’BRIEN, The Times of Cuba, Havana, Cuba. 





Accountant. 


A LARGE AND OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM in the mid-West would 

like to hear from a man between 30 and 40 years of age who has a 
combined knowledge of printing and accounting, one who knows sufficient 
of the details connected with the manufacture of all kinds of printed 
matter to see that the billing of a large and varied output is intelligently 
and expeditiously handled, and is qualified along accounting lines to super- 
vise the work of its bookkeeping department and the preparation of such 
general and departmental operating and profit and loss statements as 
are required by a large manufacturing establishment organized on modern 
lines and having many ramifications; those who can measure up to such 
requirements are invited to give, in confidence, full details of experience, 
where employed, in what capacity and at what salary, stating also nation- 
ality and church affiliations, if any. C 866. 








Advertising Man. 





WANTED — A live, experienced and ambitious advertising man of aver- 

age education and good character; prefer man having had experience 
on daily paper in the Middle West in a city of under 100,000; situation 
is hing a large metropolitan paper with good opportunities for live man. 


ae 





Bindery. 





WANTED — Experienced young man to run fifty-inch Oswego cutting- 
machine; steady position. SAN ANTONIO PAPER CO., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 





Composing-Room. 


WANTED — An A-1 man for an A-1 job in an A-1 shop; the man we 
want has often said, ‘I'd like a steady job in a clean, well-equipped 
and well-lighted shop.”” We have it; growth of business creates a need 
for 2 job and ad compositors, 1 stoneman compositor, 1 linotype operator, 
2 cylinder pressmen. We want ’em full of pep and we'll pay for it to 
the limit. Now, write us in detail about yourself and ability; it means 
good money and quick action; shop located in northern Ohio. C 870. 








WE HAVE a splendid opening just now for a really high-class composi- 

tor; a newly organized business with the finest composing-room equip- 
ment in Montreal (Canada) ; this is a real opportunity for the right man 
to work into the position of head layout man. Send full particulars 
regarding salary and experience in first letter, also samples, and photo- 
graph of yourself if possible. T. P. THORNTON, MANAGER, The 
Ronalds Press & Advertising Agency, Limited, Montreal. 


COMPOSITORS AND RULERS WANTED in Cleveland, Ohio; scale 
$30 and over for compositors, and $27.50 and over for rulers; no labor 
trouble, simply shortage of trained men; business is good, working con- 
ditions good and Cleveland is the best city in the U. S. in which to live. 
Either come direct or communicate with the Secretary of THE CLEVE- 
LAND GRAPHIC ARTS CLUB, 601 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED — Experienced combination superintendent and compositor, 

thoroughly familiar with first-class jobwork, cost system and adver- 
tising printing; only live wire and willing worker need apply; good 
salary for right man; state experience and salary; union. P. O. BOX 
166, Wilmington, N. C. 


WANTED — Large printing-plant in Middle West desires the service of 

an expert typographical layout man; broad experience and familiarity 
with advertising typography absolutely necessary. Apply to C 742, giving 
experience, references and salary desired. 


MACHINIST OPERATOR — Have three linotypes, one linotype rule and 
slug caster; union; married man preferred. STANDARD PRINT- 
ING AND PUBLISHING CO., Huntington, W. Va. 


WANTED — Layout man in large New York shop; scale to start with, 
more as ability is demonstrated; give full particulars and references, 
and send samples of work; union. C 793. 

















PRINTING FOREMAN WANTED—An established medium-sized 

printing-plant, doing a good business, needs a first-class compositor 
as working foreman; one who can produce results; a “ hustler.”’ Ad- 
dress, in confidence, giving age, experience in full and wages to start. 
Excellent position, with advancement for right man. THE LEO HART 
COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y 


Miscellaneous. 








WANTED —A young man with at least four years’ experience in the 
printing business, willing to go abroad, passage provided by employer, 
to accept a responsible position with the Methodist Publishing House, 
Singapore. Full particulars on application to the Candidate Secretary of 
the BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 150 Fifth av., New York city. 


WANTED — Ideal man with plenty of merchandising ability to join the 

service department of a high-grade printing establishment, special- 
izing on catalogues, booklets, folders, and broadsides. REPUBLICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 





Organizers, Accountants and Secretaries. 





ORGANIZERS, ACCOUNTANTS AND SECRETARIES to work with 

the United Typothetz of America in organizing the printing industry ; 
high type of men with knowledge of, and experience in, the printing 
business desired; good salaries and opportunities for future advance- 








ment. UNITED TYPOTHETX OF AMERICA, 608 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Pressroom. 7 
WANTED — Gordon pressman; union; steady; pleasant work; com- 


mercial. LAKESIDE PRINTING CO., Racine, Wis. 





Proofroom. 


PRINTERS — PROOFREADERS WANTED. Thoroughly experienced 

in proofreading, with thorough knowledge of printing-trade; we have 
a good proposition for two men of this description. R. R. DONNELLEY 
& SONS CO., 731 Plymouth court, Chicago, Illinois. 








WANTED — First-class union book proofreader; highest New York city 
wages; permanent position; steady work. VAIL-BALLOU CO., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Salesman. 


WANTED -— An A-1 printing and office-supply salesman to travel the 
Mississippi Delta, the best territory in the world; must be one who 
KNOWS how to sell and not just take orders; will be backed up by direct- 
by-mail advertising and personal letters. In answering, state previous 
experience, salary expected, age and when you can report. C 864. 








Wood Engravers. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS — Steady position, highest salary, to first-class 
men. FREUD, MUGFORD CO., 476 Broome st., New York. 











INSTRUCTION. 
LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 





Mergenthalers; day course, twelve 


weeks, $80; 12 years of constant improvement; every advantage; no 
dummy keyboards; all actual linotype practice; thorough mechanical 
instruction; keyboards free. Call, write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN —A practical man with 18 years’ experience 

seeks employment with high-grade concern in or near Chicago; can 
handle all grades of binding; at present employed; best of references. 
C 703. 








WANTED — Artistic compositor on booklet and advertising work; large 
New York firm; scale to start, more if ability is demonstrated; union. 
C 847. 





SITUATION WANTED — Bindery foreman; can operate folders, cut- 
ters, auto stitchers, gatherers, sewing-machine, etc.; 32 years of age; 
married, best habits, references; state particulars in first letter. C 778. 








PROCESS 
WORK 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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PAPER-RULER — First-class experienced man, 20th century ideas, 


seeks position with first-class house; steady; union. C 817. 





Composing-Room. 


MONOTYPE CASTER OPERATOR, 12 years at business, desires change ; 

connected for a number of years with a publishing house that has a 
national reputation; cnly permanent position in large growing plant in 
the East, doing book or catalogue work, considered. Give information 
regarding size of plant, hours and salary first letter. C 863. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 





June, 1919 


Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar-pads for 1920; now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfeci ; 
write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 














Managers and Superintendents. 


Chase Manufacturers. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Thorough organizer and systematizer desires 
position in North or East with firm starting new plant, or established 
plant desiring efficient and systematic management. C 861. 





WANTED — A position as superintendent or manager by a man with 
a thorough practical knowledge of all branches of the printing busi- 
ness and a careful estimator. C 773. 


Photoengraver. 








A THOROUGH, competent photoengraver, with executive ability, 22 
years’ experience with first-class houses in England and America, 

seeks position with good printing-house desirous of organizing photo- 

engraving department; colorwork a specialty; non-union. C 871. 





Pressroom. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires a position with a concern doing the 

best grade of half-tone and color work; at present in charge of press- 
room of one of the best houses in the Middle West, containing 17 cylinder 
presses; references. C 873. 








Salesmen. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded siiver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 





Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 























Embossing Composition. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 


6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PRINTING MACHINERY SALESMAN, 
years, desires a connection; will be open for an engagement June 1 


with one house for the past 15 








Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 











for New England States and New York State. C 868. CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. Dies 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. Hot-Die Embossing. 
WANT TO BUY — Modern wood type, all sizes, for poster plant; two | GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 


drum cylinder presses in good condition, not smaller than 30 by 44; 
64-inch power clamp cutter; 64 by 44 rotary litho zine press and plates 
for same, with proving-press and grainer; also Miller saw-trimmer, large 
routing-machine; in fact, everything to make up a first-class small poster 
plant. C &69. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed bed and platen 

presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also 
one-color Kidder 8 by 12 inch roll-feed bed and platen press. GIBBS- 
BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


WANT TO PURCHASE four Cross pressfeeders, sizes from 33 to 46 

inches up; also quad double 16 and jobbing folders. In answering, 
state serial number, make of machine and price. THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York city. 


WANTED TO BUY —A used Berry or Tatum multiple-head paper-driii 
with 4 holes; also a rotary perforator. PACIFIC COAST SALES 
BOOK CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 














IF YOU HAVE anything to dispose of in printing equipment, write us. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


WANTED — Secondhand No. 8, 36-inch Rutherford coating-machine. 
PITTSBURGH CAN COMPANY, 120 Liberty st., New York city. 


LATEST MODEL LINOTYPE WANTED — Will pay cash for Model 
5, 8 or 14 linotype. Give full details in first letter. C 865. 


WANTED, for cash, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Ine., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 


WANTED -—- To buy used two-color rotary press, 30-inch or 32-inch cyl- 
inder ; must be in good condition. C 867. 

















WANTED — Kelly press in good condition, with D. C. motor equipment. 
TOLMAN PRINT, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 





embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 





Job Printing-Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 














BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Golding and Pearl. 








Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 

plete *‘ layout ""— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


Advertising Service. 














GET variety into your advertising and you will secure larger results. 
Our Complete Service for printers includes two-color cuts and strong 
copy that produces business. Over ten years of success. Samples free. 
ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Brass Type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. Wayne Junction, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


and Berkeley st., 





Presses. 





Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
544-546 S. Clark st. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
machinery. Chicago offices, 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 








BINGHAM'S, SAM'L, SON MFG. CO., 686-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 


151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 











PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 




















R.R.B. 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Punching- Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 









































AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Roughing-Machines. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Outfits. 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on special 

matrix boards. The easest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 

















Tags. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, ete., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers, but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write uss DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 














BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 











EMPIRE — & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 


van, N. Y. 





Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, % to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











THE INLAND 


PRINTER 








JONES 


NON-CURLING 
Gummed Paper 


Gives Satisfaction 
Under the Most Trying Conditions. 





. It absolutely will not curl. 
It is handled as easily as ungummed paper. 


It will print as nicely as the best grades 
of ungummed paper. 


It is unaffected by changes of temperature. 
It admits of hair-line register. 


IT STICKS perfectly and everlastingly when it should 
(when water is applied), but will not stick otherwise. 





You printers who have experienced difficulty with 
gummed papers should treat yourselves to satisfaction 
with the non-trouble-making, non-curling gummed 
paper made by the House of Jones, established in 1811. 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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THE OPINION OF ONE SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


“Your ‘Instanto’ Paper-Knife Sharpener 
Is Certainly a Necessity in Every Printing-Office 


We were most agreeably surprised to see what a finished job it made in a very 
few seconds. A job that formerly cost us from $2.50 to $3.00, and loss of time, 
we can now do right in our office in two minutes on an investment of $2.00. 
‘Some money-saver’.”” ESTEVAN PROGRESS, Estevan, SASK. 
SATISFIED USERS: 

Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, H. H. Woods Paper Box Co., Pittsburgh, 
Henry O. Shepard Co. (printers of Inland Printer), Hide, Leather & Belting Co., Indianapolis, 
Modern Woodmen of the World, Rock Island, Ill., 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
and thousands more. ia 
Price, $2 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. LS 


Cash with Order. 


W.JACKSON & CO., Dept.A, ¢{ 







































CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
ELF AUK (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 























THESE PICTURES TELL THE STORY 


Don’t cut your new rollers to pieces on rule forms. Avoid slurring. Save 50% on your rollers. Use different size rollers 
and increase distribution. Have your rollers and trucks the same size—make them ROLL instead of slide. Save using 
bearers in forms. Save the tracks on your press. Something must wear—let it be the inexpensive rubber tires on the 


Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 


Ask your dealer about them or send directto MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 
321 N. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
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THE HOWARD MILLS’ 
WATER SUPPLY 


is derived from a subterran- 
ean lake seventy-four acres 
in area and two hundred 


feet in depth 




















La 
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Nature’s Magnificent 


Supply of Purest Water 
Produces a Brilliant, Clean, 
and Usable Writing Paper 








its cleanliness and firmness are traceable to the 

coldest and purest of waters obtained from the 
underground lake, seventy-four acres in area and two 
hundred feet in depth that surrounds the Howard 
Mills. 


This great natural advantage of a generous, unpol- 
luted, and perfect paper-making water supply com- 
bined with raw stock selected be the world’s most 
renowned sulphite producer, places HOWARD 
BOND far in the front as the best value and most 
easily distributed of all the watermarked papers in 
America. 

The name HOWARD BOND found in any sheet of 
paper is our invitation to compare it for quality with 
the higher-priced Bond papers, and your answer 
must be that you will reeoommend HOWARD BOND 
to be a paper that the commercial users will accept 
and adopt as the ideal product in quality and price 
for their entire business requirements. 


Tear It! Test It! Compare It! 
and you will specify it 


T's. unusual brilliancy of HOWARD BOND, 


Complete line of white and colors 
ready for immediate distribution 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Manufactured by 


The Howard Paper Co. 


URBANA, OHIO 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Old Hampshire ond 


It’s easter than ever to sell Old Hampshire Bond. 


American business is up and doing. Competition will 
be hot. Every firm is putting its best foot foremost. 


And American business men have learned, during 
the period of enforced war economy, that cheap 
paper does not pay. Old Hampshire Bond looks 
mighty good — now they can get it again. 


There’s another reason—Old Hampshire Bond 
advertising. Look in your favorite magazine—you'll 
find again the strong, logical, compelling Old 
Hampshire announcements that have made this 
famous paper the best known, the best liked bond 
in the world. 





Your customers are reading these 
announcements now— 


Does that mean anything to you? 


Would you like to see the kind of letier-heads 
Old Hampshire makes? Then send for a 
free copy of our “Better Business Letters.”’ 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TEST No. 2—WITH EARS AND FINGERS 





BRANCHES 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
BIRMINGHAM 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND, VA. 
NEW YORK 


DENVER 
(Peters Paper Co. Division) 


INDIANAPOLIS 
(Indiana PaperCo. Division) 











PAPER expert would recognize the quality of a 
sheet of BASIC BOND even though he were 
blindfolded. Close your own eyes and try it for 

yourself. 

Let your fingers dally caressingly with the sheet. You 
can literally feel its printing qualities. The sensitive nerves 
carry back to the brain the verdict of approval. 


Now grip the sheet firmly between the thumbs and the 
two first fingers of both hands. Hold it up to your ear; 
snap it. When in all your experience has a Sulphite Bond 
sheet crackled quality to you to compare with this? 


White and seven colors. Samples on request. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


ANA 
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This Watermark —It is Our Word of Honor to ‘the Public 


IMEEM 
eB ONDEL ae 


“The Utility Business Paper” 











What This Watermark 
Means to You 


'ATERMARKS of various kinds were used in paper as 
early as the year 1282. In the sixteenth century a paper- 
maker identified himself with his product by using his full name 
as his watermark. He showed his confidence in his goods, his 
willingness to stand back of them with his business reputation. 


XACTLY the same sig- 
k nificance attaches to the 
Hammermill watermark. 
Hammermill is our full name, 
and it is “Our Word of Honor 
to the Public.’’? That this word 
has been scrupulously kept is 
best evidenced by the fact that 
Hammermill Bond is today the 
most widely-used bond paper in 
the world. It is also the lowest- 
priced standard bond paper that 
is made. 


Look for the Hammermill 
watermark when you buy paper 
for your business requirements. 
This distinctive watermark 
identifies a paper made especially 
to meet the needs of the business 
man. It is manufactured in a 
mill built for the purpose of 
making Hammermill Bond, the 
first paper of this kind produced 
in this country. For more than 
twenty years Hammermill has 


been making this same product, 
constantly improving its quality, 
until now it has earned a place 
among thousands of users as the 
standard bond paper for business 
printing. 

Satisfaction and economy both 
follow when you standardize 
your printing on the paper which 
bears the Hammermill water- 
mark instead of trying to choose 
from a myriad of samples in the 
field of unknown papers. 


Write to us for a portfolio of 
office forms printed on Hammer- 
mill Bond. You will find these 
forms of interest and value to 
you, and they will show you 
Hammermill’s twelve colors be- 
sides white; its three finishes — 
bond, ripple, and linen. 

Your letter-head will tell us 
which of our many portfolios to 
send you. We are glad to send 
the full set to any printer. 
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| Look for This Watermark -It is Our Word of Honor to the Public 


“The Utility Business Paper” 











The Advertisement on the 
Opposite Page 


FULL-PAGE advertise- 
A ment for Hammer- 
mill Bond, recently 
published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary 
Digest, System, Printers’ 
Ink, and other magazines of 
national circulation appears 
on the opposite page. 


This advertisement carries 
as big a message for the 
printer as it does for the man 
to whom it is directly ad- 
dressed—the printer's cus- 
tomer. The Hammermill 
watermark means as much 
to every printer as it does 
to the man who buys print- 
ing. It stands for reliability, 
for uniform quality, for the 
real economy of buying a 
product that is dependable 
at a price that is right. 


One of the most valuable 


services a printer can render 
to his customer is to recom- 
mend to him a reliable 
paper on which he can 
profitably standardize his 
business printing—a paper 
dependable in quality, 
strength, weight, cleanness, 
and moderately priced. 


Hammermill Bond is just 
such a paper, and the printer 
who recommends Hammer- 
mill Bond to a customer for 
all his business needs can be 
very certain of winning his 
lasting good will. 


If you are not already fa- 
miliar with the Hammermill 
Portfolios and Pamphlets, 
write us for a complete 
set of each. Many printers 
are finding them an invalu- 
able aid in creating new 
business. 














MILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvan a 
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Every month, Strathmore hands a “Wake Up!” jolt to Concentration on Strathmore Quality Papers wins for the 
I J ss I 
printer, too. 


advertisers. 

The magazines are those that business men read—a million It wins for his types, his presses, his inks, his art. 

and a half a month: 2 ‘ : 2 2 
Etcovacy Biever ee ea ee Ovrisok Concentration on Strathmore Quality Papers gives you a 
World’s Work Printer’s Ink System chance to show your best, do your best, earn your best. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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‘What a ‘World of New Printing 
the ‘War has made Necessary 








For the next few years the printing 
presses of this country will be as busy 
as machine guns were a few years ago. 

The maps of almost every part of the 
world have undergone some change, and 
the new geographies of our schools are 
today out of date. 

New world history has been made— 
history that changed the relation of the 
past to the present and made obscure 
past events prominent and made promi- 
nent past events less important. 

Encyclopaedias are due for revision 
with respect to the war-sped progress 
in science, politics and the arts. 


Our very language has been influenced. 
Scores of new words, such as ‘‘camou- 
flage”’ and “Bolshevik,” have entered the 
language. Otherwords, suchas ‘‘salient,”’ 
“tail-spin,” ‘‘liaison,” ‘‘no-man’s land,” 
have acquired new meanings and uses. 

Who can estimate the number of 
books — educational, historical, bio- 
graphical, scientific—that will clamor 


for their place on the printing press? 


Changes, improvements, new ideas, 
inventions are surging about us clamor- 
ing for paper to give them expression. 


The printer is as important to peace 
as the munition maker is to war. Paper is 
important to the printer and to the man 
who would have printing done. 


Not the least of the lessons learned 
from the war is the economic value of 
standardization. The standardization 
of twelve important grades of printing 
papers, begun and announced by S. D. 
Warren Company years before the first 
gun was fired, has simplified the problem 
of every man with something he wants 
to print. 

What these Warren Standard Print- 
ing Papers are—how they cover the field 
of printing—and other helpful facts 
about paper are set forth in Warren’s 
Paper Buyer’s Guide, whichis sent free 
to buyers of printing; to printers, en- 
gravers and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, MAssAcCHUSETTS 


““Constant Excellence of Product’’ 


TAN 


GTANDARDY, i 


SPR Ss 
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Check up for just one month 


the number of jobs that go through your plant which must be folded by hand —and 
figure the loss or excessive cost on them; and then check up the number of jobs you 
lost because you couldn’t figure folding costs, with your present folding equipment, or 
by hand, low enough in competition— 


the figures may surprise you 


It’s poor business to do anything by hand that can be done better and cheaper by 
machine. Because it eliminates the necessity for hand folding and does the work better 
and cheaper by machine, the Cleveland Folder has found “floor space”’ in hundreds of the 
best printshops and binderies. Owners say it’s the most profitable machine they have. 





and 


If your bindery report can stand improvement, it will pay you to install the Cleveland. At 
least, you should investigate. It may point the way to better service and bigger profits. 


Just Say When! 


Tye [jeveranofsjoine Macrine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
161 Devonshire Street, Boston 










Aeolian Building, New York 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, Newfoundland and all Countries 
in the Eastern Hemisphere are controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY—Fischel Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Co, 
BOSTON—Carter, Rice & Co., Corpn, 

A. Storrs & Bement Co. 

BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Co. 
CHICAGO—Swigart Paper Co, 

The Paper Mills Company 
CINCINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
DETROIT—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
HARRISBURG—Donaldson Paper Co. 

LOS ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MANILA—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MILWAUKEE—The E. A. Bouer Co, 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Co, 
NEWARK—J. E, Linde Paper Co, 

NEW YORK—J. E. Linde Paper Co. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

NORFOLK—R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., 
of Virginia 
PITTSBURGH—The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Co. 
PORTLAND, ME.—C., H. Robinson Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall & Co. 
RICHMOND—Virginia Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 
SEATTLE—American Paper Co, 
SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Paper House of 

New England 
ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

ST. LOUIS—Beacon Paper Co. 
TACOMA—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 
WASHINGTON—R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons. 
ENVELOPES—U. S. Envelope Co. 














Thirty Million 


~ Readers! 


This huge advertising 
campaign pulls people to you. 
Already you must have felt 
the call for SYS- 
TEMS BOND. It 
will grow stronger 
day by day. 

Sit down now and 
order a supply from 
your distributor be- 
fore your competitors get 
more than their share of this 
desirable business. 


You can’t get away from 

SYSTEMS BOND adver- 
tising. It’s in every important 
national magazine. 
Thirty million readers a SS 
each day unconscious- 
ly absorb the fact that 
SYSTEMS BOND, 
“The Rag-content 
Loft-dried Paper at the 
Reasonable Price’’ is the bet- 
ter bond they need for their 
business stationery. 














Eastern Manufacturing Company 


Mills: General Sales Offices: Western Sales Offices: 
Bangor, Maine 501 Fifth Ave. 1223 Conway Bldg. 
Lincoln, Maine NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 





PRINTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 








“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” 





THE NEWEST LINE 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR 
PRINTING PLANTS 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 





Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
Metal Leads & Slugs 
Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 
American Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 
Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
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es are machine etched halftones end electros from halftones Wap exclu pro 
*\steelGlobetypes” are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ““GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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Manufacturers 


of Printing 
Machinery 
and Supplies 





Sell 


in Great Britain! 





This long-established printers’ supply house, main- 
taining extensive showrooms and operating an 
efficient selling organization, seeks the agencies 
for American-made machinery, equipment and 
supplies essential or advantageous to the printing, 
box-making, and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent 
Business For Good Products 


British printers, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by 
the war, anxiously await the opportu- 
nity to install items of American-made 
equipment of recognized merit. 


As one of their leading engineers, sup- 
ply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we 
are daily asked to fill the gap between 
them and the American manufacturer. 


In addition to our facilities for handling 


agencies in a profitable and satisfactory 
manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our 
good-will, developed by years of careful 
and conscientious service in behalf of 
our trade. 


An association with this reliable house, 
therefore, should prove an asset for any 
manufacturer. Let us know what you 
have; we will give you our opinion of 
the possibilities for building up a trade 
with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(Usher-Walker, Ltd.) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries 
for the Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie 
St., Fleet St., London (E. C. 4), England 
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Your pressroom will produce more impressions with the same 
presses, pressmen and feeders if you make up the forms by 


The Taylor Registering Projector 


and the forms will be made up easier and at less cost than by 
the old rule-of-thumb methods. 


Cut down the make-ready time by eliminating your registering troubles. 


THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR CO. 
927 Linden Avenue BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














The Eye and the Micrometer 


Drive Your Message Home With the micrometer it is possible to 


ANY ADVERTISING MESSAGE will acquire an added punch, measure to one ten-thousandth part 
a convincing initial appeal, if Levant Catalog Cover Paper is of an inch with the greatest accuracy. 
used for your next catalog or booklet. . In the making of process plates there is no 
DEXTER’S LEVANT COVER PAPER is essentially a busi- instrument other than human eye to measure 
ness man’s cover. The finish is practical as it insures clean, the infinite number of color values that may 
deep impressions from type. And in any of the seven colors appear in the original copy. 

Levant has a touch of great distinction, with a surface made The makers of Sterling process plates 
LS ae SNE possess that accuracy of vision which comes 
only from intense study and years of 
experience. 





The Levant Sample Book is one you will value highly. 
A request will bring one to you. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








Machine Speed a Potentiality 
— Output, Actuality! 


Because your high-speed folder is a 5,000 an hour machine 
doesn’t mean that you realize on its maximum capacity. 


YOU DO NOT IF YOU DEPEND ON HAND FEEDING. 


You can obtain the maximum output from Anderson, Dexter, 
Brown and Cleveland high-speed folding machines, however, 
if they are hooked up with 


THE FY{SCAIN Automatic Feeder 


Particulars, prices, etc., on request. 





The McCain Feeder * % 
Attached to Folding Machine McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 


Gan be Leaded While in Operation. 29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Nivertisers 


To advertise to woman, in the zenith of her glory; tell 
a) the perfect living truth, ina simple little story. Then 
Ka gently strike the sweetest chords youcan; for she’s 
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BURNERS | crin carce rvee: 





They Eliminate “Offset and Slip-sheeting”’ 


They Eliminate “Static”’ 
No. 1 Burner 

for Front Delivery, printed 

side up, only 


No. 2 Burner 
serves 
both deliveries Gra 


No. 3 Burner, 
an Overhead Burner, also 
serves both deliveries 


Let’s Go! 


Every business man should carefully study Professor Fisher’s article in full. It has been published for distribution 
by the Division of Public Works and Construction Development, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 


2187 EAST SECOND STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Loose Leaf 
Price Book 

The busy man’s assis- 
tant; conveniently files and 
indexes the most miscel- 
laneous information. Hand- 
somely and durably bound. 





















































































































NATIONAL y . . . ° NATIONAL 
SS tzZ Whatever his business, every man needs a Ring Book. May we send you a little Ray GZ 
=. a= 5 a “ A mee ‘ = ‘= 
aes folder of National Loose Leaf Ring Books, complete with prices and information? A) 
\ Ve” NVA 
<a Saag * 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CoO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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KIMBLE 
Cylinder Press 


MOTORS 


Give an effective press speed-range of 500 
impressions per hour up to the maximum safe 
speed of the press itself, which may be as high 
as 3000 i. p. h. on some jobs. 

Any fractional speed between these two ex- 
tremes may be reached instantly by the shift of a 
control-lever. 

This flexible control of speed, coupled with 
both higher and lower effective speeds than other 
motors offer, enables a Kimbleized Press to fit its 
speed to the immediate requirements of any job 
any minute of the run. 

All this means less use of the throw-off, less 
spoiled stock, and a larger net output of good 
presswork per machine per day. 

Many hundred satisfied customers will verify 
this statement. 


Send for our Printing Press Motor Bulletin. 


For Sale by all Typefounders and Dealers in 
Printers’ Supplies. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 


CHICAGO 














ARE YOU 
SKEPTICAL? 


Read This 


53% of all business received by 
us from May Ist to 15th for 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and All 
Hard-Packing Presses 


was re-order business — being 
orders received from printers 
having previously purchased 
our blankets. 


Nothing could have created 
this repeat business other 
than the excellent service 
these blankets have been 
giving. 

You, too, will find a large sav- 
ing in make-ready costs —an 
increased production—and be 
able to effect earlier deliveries 
by equipping your presses 
with Carmichael Relief 
Blankets. 


Are you interested? Write for 
our new folder today. It gives 
full details about these and 
the many other advantages 
these blankets will give you. 





Write for this folder now 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





San Francisco Office: 441 Mills Building 
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Row of 2-Color Miehle Presses fitted with Sprague Motors and Controllers. 
The controller is on the post to the left. 








Specially 
Designed for 
Miehle 2-Color 


Presses 





Sprague Electric Type 
CR-6341 (D. C.) and 
CR-6131(A.C.) predeter- 
mined speed controllers 
are particularly adapted 
to Miehle Presses. 





One of the largest batter- 
ies of 2-color Miehles in 
one plant (Butterick’s, 
N. Y.) is fitted with 
Sprague Electric Motors 
and Controllers. 


Send for Bulletins Nos. 48705 and 48706 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York City. Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





























DOUBLE INSURANCE 


For Employer—For Employee 
THE IMPROVED SAFETY GUARD 


Positively Eliminates Any Chance of 
Accidents on the Saw 





Easily attached to any saw. Plate glass 
top and sides makes work visible. Protects 
eyes from flying chips and prevents lines 
from flying out. Used by such concerns 
as Sears, Roebuck & Co., Hall Printing 
Co., and David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
SUPPLY HOUSES CAN SECURE AGENCIES 


Complete information on request to 


Elgin Bending Machine Co. 


565 Douglas Ave., Elgin, IIl. 














LOOSE CATALOGUE 
LEAF BINDER 











Requires No More Binding Space 
Than That Allowed in Sewed Books 


In fact, with this binder sewed catalogues may be readily changed 
into loose-leaf catalogues. No posits, no rings, no metals on 
cover, flexible leather, and in every way just like a bound book. 


Catalogues May Be Kept Up to Date 
by removing obsolete pages and inserting new pages to take their places. 
Leaves can be replaced at any part of the volume without removing 
the top leaves. 

Made in various sizes and capacities, in both flexible and stiff bindings. 
We make ledgers, price books and binders for use in the office and factory. 
Printers introducing this line to their customers will reap 
the rewards attendant upon service. Particulars, prices, 
etc., on request to 


SIEBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


329 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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The DUPLEX 


Speed Reliability Economy 





Flat-Bed Presses “Tubular-Plate” Presses 


Model B For the Stereotype Field. 
High-Speed Flat-Bed for larger dailies— 


5500-6000 per hour, 4, 6 or 8 pages. “They Double the Product” 


Model D ; h f 
For 4, 6, 8 or 10 pages. of any other type ot rotary 


Nietad A press, plate for plate and 
Small, light, less expensive, for small running at the same speed. 
daily or weekly paper. All advantages Built 2-page wide or 4-page 
of the Model B except the high speed. aa deena 
3500 per hour, 4, 6 or 8 pages. ee ae eee ee 

















SOME RECENT PURCHASERS 
“Our Customers Write Our Ads” 





DUPLEX HIGH-SPEED FLAT-BED PRESSES DUPLEX TUBULAR-PLATE PRESSES 
(Unless otherwise noted, is eight-page press.) (Unless otherwise noted, is sixteen-page equipment.) 
BC ECC) Comm | CL hc he a a Democrat MURICTGI  CUMMEMOND, 5.6.50 sord Sie ewe ioredalnibicwaieweveaede Plain-Speaker 
SES ES PRACT: 10 pee OT Ray Pe a * * 6 UCP Ten) URLS Sc) ARR Se a I pe rc Pe a ee esis 
TIESTO NORCO Ss. 6 65 Sd So Sk hie ow SHO SSS  -POPMAMMUCOy DEERE esi ie: 5 cdiene ce sivi sels sleeva ernie oleaecviccsive uses es > 
TD RON GRIEG rio ne cis ck Roe aes e & #& Alexandria, Louisiana ...............eseceescseeccsccececes Town Talk 
Seattle, Washington.............. North American Times Lexington, Kentucky ...... peseecccccesercseccs ip sip aie oiviaiese einistaics Herald 
Bante: Hosa, OANLONMIA’s 0:5 c00::<0'610 cae ewe secs Republican ; ,,__(4-page addition to previous equipment.) 
Louisville, Kentucky.............. Masonic Home Journal Beloit, ne arava ase ee oot e ee eeeee pitteees pe eccccosceecseess News 
MEMS TAOS sec OORMU ENN ao s5s 106 056 as eo fags 0s sralors cdi wrais Seajace Courier c Kae D ( —" addition to previous ween > ke Tidend 
Fredericksburg, Virginia .................04: Free Lance RS Era ASCE a ereeeeeees re tits ie, Cis )aisreisieir sg Boas isle i sin\st ertingske Lidende 
a Sie iied Sore (32-page equipment, full-speed octuple capacity.) 
SINE MMENGEN vc 9 cinco es ie'oss crs sis ieisiw sieges a-sieneale Sentinel . etree 
Goshen. Tadiana. Denioerat Richmond, Virginia ........ ad dined gieisiaie « aloisiaiel=\44\4:eiaisicie saya News-Leader 
ee ee eee Ssevigieitecis ese ere rg ae ee ane (Two 8-page additional units added to present presses, making two 
North Attleboro, Massachusetis...............4. Chronicle pagans San 8 ~ 
s 32-page outfits in use.) 
Cleveland, Ohio. .........s.+eeeeeeeeee BOUSRTIOUBGINGWS) eerie Nt aly ei isso shade si eiarsioeee Geol ios cas es sts on ous wee a iwslet Il Tempo 
Morristown, New Jersey. ss aeielGrcla eG ix Wie o ace oe aiee Jerseyman (32-page equipment, full-speed octuple capacity.) 
Waynesboro, Pennsy!vania ........+2-e eee eee eee eee (SUA LA eam (Ye) (eed 1A en A RE RN oe RRR CET NL L’ Epoca 
aS SS err rere rere * ee * (32-page equipment, full-speed octuple capacity.) 
Waltham, Massachusetts ...........s.00-sseeeees PROMO. Trewiatove Ni EAn Oty s cic xcasc ois «0 Gale: alae gt oosa ore das ae visa a Sela ain olke ants Sun 
‘ (12-page. ) i — (4-page unit additional.) 
Nashville, Tennessee............... Baptist Publishing Co. WINS ORIN 5 aig cine oc avoke so ego a's erate lea Carsiccie Adie alawiccolmaniad Journal 
RPMI Ra tRNA RA ays 07a seensce leis aie ciate wie: sin ie<ieie 9) <teraisist eve or Noroeste IP See eye rant SEAMEN Os, cea 6: Ors) ca ese. Ae ra are Glee alel ew eicla evo ecco Sun 
DEWiMtOWN,. DIGNCADA So ie occ: 0:6:9:0'6-9 06c ans Democrat News New Haven, Connects 66s .<<oiccccscn csessnscceeecccéeess Times Leader 
: (12-page. ) : (4-page unit additional.) 
IDET R DORE CRUE 6,5 5 aia sc ic:e:c-s-cin o-4.0.0 010s oes ewe see **. 9 pe rere re Pere rere rr Pharos Reporter 
(10-page press.) ; ai Hi (4-page additional.) 
Winchester: Kentucky 6c. s sisciciescssciecwaee sve Democrat Sterling, Ilinois ...........ece eee e eee ee rece reer eecesce ences : Gazette 
Santo. Domingo. Paitis......s..ccccss0ccess oscos * & & PRU MANENS T MEMINMEIE is Sac Si a-0 so Vale Waco teat nie nce hepa oe ieee Commercial News 
Richmond, Kentucky ......... ESayslie aan gaae a Ansa Register Paris, F (24-page Tubular.) N r 
Blackwell, Oklahoma................eceecceeee News Sun aris, France............++-sseeee0s Best borneorncer nr ouveau Temps 
TAD Ulin. GNTORVIANG. oicihs ae.ee ottveis aixisiSeow close sche Capitol 64-page Tubular Plate outfit — equivalent of two octuples in high- 
COL SET 89 SERRE 17257 aR i ae Sunlight : , speed capacity or four quads.) ; 
. (aospapeny WN ape ONE nie 1-t ies ta cc soi eae earns a On ee es 6 ewe ride Cw ower Review 
i ae : e & & (4-page additional unit.) ; 
pe a Senne Wie a ety ee Tribune Battle ‘Creek, Michigan... 6...0sccsccccesicsteccsvevasccesreces Enquirer 
Lewiston, Idaho ...... oe a aaa aa ribune (S-page deck additional, making 24-page press in all.) 
sea Me eee NWA eee art ROMA ye cin dhe sretertorsress ee aa sig edie elaine v ov niet aseisien.e Times 
Monessen, Pennsylvania ...........++++++-+- Independent Johnstown, Pennsylvania ...........cccececceccececcuceccuce Democrat 
Dlaniulwee; ORIGNOIBR a6 6266454 6:0i8 e000 o caienwaes Chieftain (24-page Tubular.) 
Youngstown, Ohio... severe resccscsorcs Romanul Co., Ine. Ue POM IVI oo. 5. 5.6. a:a.6-Siais oo aioieceseia nin ble dei aan onte eleieess Times 
7h. SS UD bcc dba decsianedad deawee anes Record (20-page Tubular.) 
Lawton, Oklahoma .....cscccccssccsccsccccoscess PNGUS, “‘BUUAUe ry LOW Mle s. oa¢.o ce coats <isren ses eine ciniviatsic eie'etg Catholic Printing Co. 
Lawton, Oklahoma ...........sseeeeeeeeeees Constitution ee rT rere are eee Tre eer rr or ere Star 
Bare il: COINAS 65.6000: 5s0c0 wie esle ass eleva a reveeniein-ora%e * * & (8-page additional.) 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN Eastern Office: World Building, New York 
F. H. BOYNTON, Pacific Coast Agent, 86 THIRD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADwenr(E 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 





with gas or 


steam ? 





Let us tell you about our complete line 
which most large binders are using and 


find a profitable investment. 





Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
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For Stamps and Labels 


“Tndian Brand” possesses very superior printing qualities, 
the surface being unsurpassed for all colorwork. The 
sheets lie flat and feed into the presses without 
curling or sticking. 








Manufactured from the highest grade mate- 


o 
asa >) rials. Carefully selected stock and expert 


j i) formulation of the adhesive complete a 
QUALITY 


product hard to equal. 
Let us have your full name and address for a generous sample roll. 








Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





























Quality Above Price 


Every sheet of Byron Weston Linen Ledger Paper, 
measured by the highest paper standards, is 
faultless. It is without a peer in the realms of 
high-grade papers. 

Finish, color, texture and strength are all com- 
bined to create a perfect product. 


May we send you complete samples 
of Byron Weston Business Papers? 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS, 


WESTON’S LEDGER PAPER 




















The house 


of Service _ 














E 
X 
C 
E Catalogs 
L and 

High Grade 
S Work. L 
We also specialize in Process A 
‘e) and Lithographic Inks. C 
R K 
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All grades of Papers, Printing Machinery and everything required in the Printing-Office. 


PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 


Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires Santiago, Chile 


Sydney Melbourne 


Bombay Cape Town 











UNLV 


TUT 


UUEVAVSUAUAYUVAU Ave A 























Will You Help Us Help You? 


It is most natural that some of our prospective customers 
recently have been keenly disappointed when we quoted 
them six to eight months delivery on 


S & S High-Speed Rotary Presses 


We regret this necessity too; but our plant is crowded to the limit. 
For these reasons, we ask intending purchasers to look ahead and 
anticipate their needs by several months. Orders put in now will 
take their places on the waiting list, and shipments will be made 
accordingly, at the earliest possible date. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Ave., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 















for GORDON PRESSES 


Saves its cost over and over again in the saving of time obtain- 
ing register and in maintaining accurate register throughout the run. 
With this device but a few seconds are required to adjust sheet to be 
fed properly. No pins; no quads; no glue required. This means the 
retention of a flat and smooth tympan, so essential to good work. 
THE INSTANT FEED GUIDE is made to fit all sizes of Gordon 
presses. When ordering, therefore, specify dimensions of platen, and 
the make and size of press. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


The Comet Tool & Manufacturing Company 
2015 S. Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 











‘A Double Assurance 








The Cline Electric Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago and New York, long since perceived the relation 
between the equipment a man buys for his press, the speed 
reduction he gets, and the power consumption that can be 
varied up and down the scale. Asa result, they developed 
systems for driving printing machinery that are unexcelled 
in their features of speed control and power conservation. 


Westinghouse 
MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 


are used in every Cline installation. Thus, we have sound 
and tested theories of printing machinery drives, being 
practically applied by sound and tested motors, which 
have for over thirty years been recognized as dependable 
and enduring. Through the co-ordinated efforts of two 
reputable concerns, maximum efficiency to the printer is 
assured, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 











L_ 





Westinghou 


on 
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ANTI-WASTE 


Motor Equi t 
GO LD INK NO WASTE OF STOCK due to enforced speed which is too fast for 
the character of the work. NO LOSS IN PRODUCTION due to 


enforced speed which is slower than could be employed. 


49 SPEEDS 
SO BRILLIANT make possible the quick ree QO a of correct speed for work 


THAT IT in hand, when the printer uses Push-Button Control Motors. 
Illustrated folder giving prices free on request to 


REFLECTS THE VERY | Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


MET. AL ITSELF KANSAS CITY, MO., 1924 Grand Ave. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 mew Birks Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth 
SEATTLE, WASH., 524 First Ave.. South TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bldg., . King St., E. 





Sold by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


154 West 18th Street 536 So. Clark Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Oo 
o 
ooo-———— 











Effective Solicitation 


for the printer is among his gravest problems. The quality customer is earnestly sought for 

and persistently desired. The « quality customer can only be attracted and held by que ality 

work. He is willing to pay the price 

Appearance of Our Neat if he can get what he wants. We have 
Cards in Case made the quality customer want 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


and while many are getting them, 
many are not because they have to be 
ordered from a distance. Let these 
people know you have the cards and 


OTEEL COMPANY you will get their business and hold 


it, and the cards will probably be the 

—— erenan eunome smallest item they will buy from you. 
CHICAsO They know you are a quality shop, be- 
cause you handle these quality goods. 

You can not dodge that logic. The 

goods are the evidence. Can you af- 

ford to be one day without these cards? Send for prices to the trade. WRITE NOW. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. ®tise4 Wal 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO Cex NOW READY 


A NEW LINE OF 


The New Wing Aluminum | @& i ae 


e > x 
CEH STOCK CERTIFICATES 
Mailler>—> i Say MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 
REDUCES a Wa BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
TIME REQUIRED * & @@e4, 9 CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


— MAILING : we Zoe QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
It weighs only tw a| Pe LG : 

gg ~—— Rag scientifically i a > xi CALENDAR-CARDS 
constructed to further reduce 7 | % ((C MAILING-CARDS 
strain of operation. j . | 


Se (CSI Anu ‘LITHOGRAPHING oe ¢ {| 














mae POG moe POE mK BOE vox POT 





and all castings for holding . s Soy J EST. 61ST STR 
bearings being cast in one y, ) ae , Seen REQUEST 


piece of solid aluminum. 


Complete particulars, price, 
etc., on request to 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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Have You Ever Stopped 


for a moment to consider the remarkable increase 
in the use of paper in roll form in the printing 
industry? Not many years ago roll-feed printing- 
presses were a curiosity. Today they are a com- 
monplace. There are many good reasons for these 
changed conditions and as we build only roll-feed 
presses we can tell you the whys 
and wherefores. 


(ml 
KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N.H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 
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( Patented ) 
A BATTERY OF SIX PROFIT-PRODUCING JOB PRESSES EQUIPPED WITH DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTORS 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


Te profit-producing attachment will increase the capacity 


of your job presses for larger work, and improve the quality 
of all job work generally. It overcomes the streaking, and 
does away with double rolling of heavy forms. 


THE Doy e-A.ten Ink Distributor is the only There are some seven hundred DoyLe-ALLEN 
distributor for job presses on which the vibrating Jné Distributors in operation in approximately five 
roller is positively driven by gears in combination hundred plants. This shows that a large percent- 
with a rack at side of press. The experience of age of our business has been repeat orders, and 
practical printers, who are now using it, proves that there is real merit in this device. Have your 
that it notonly saves time and For Sale by All Leading Supply Houses job presses equipped with 


material, but also produces BRITTO ng fp DOY LE Doy.e-ALLeN /nk Distribu- 


cleaner and better results on : ‘ tors if you want them to 
all work. Send for samples Press Room Efficiency Appliances produce better and more 


of work and booklet. 202 Caxton BurtpInc CLEVELAND profitable work. 











TTT 


AM 
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“Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 


Is Your Guarantee 
When You Purchase a 


STAR COMPOSING-STICK 


It relieves you of that “uncertain feeling” if you doubt 
your own judgment. The Star is a most perfect and 
satisfying, as well as accurate and durable, stick, having 
up-to-the-minute advantages which make it the most 
popular and widely used of all sticks on the market. 


Your dealer can supply you. 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING CO. 


FOR FIVE YEARS 


The Perfect (metal) Cutting Stick has given perfect satisfaction 
in hundreds of plants in both continents —it will in yours. 


FOR FIVE YEARS 


The T-B Safety Guard has fulfilled its duty in hundreds of 
plants without a blemish on its record. Can not break, wear 
out or fail to operate. $10.00, any size. 


‘““GENE”’ TURNER, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 


Morgans & Wilcox Patent Lock and Register System 
Morgans & Wilcox Accurate Iron Furniture 

Morgans & Wilcox Knife Grinder Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 

Burch Patent Perforator Acme Convertible Vibrator 





Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 














Send one dollar for two sets T-B Patent Feeding Guides and Gripper 
Fingers. Stick in top sheet and paste down like a quad—one motion. 








YOU, TOO— 


will wonder how you f 
ever got along without 
one, once you use it. 


ce * e 9) 
Telzit’ |: 






A Proportion 
Slide Rule for 
instantly de- 


termining in A 
advance the 

exact dimen- 

sions of com- 

ing cuts. 


Here's what R. L. Alger, General Manager Printing Dept., 
Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the ‘‘Telzit’’: ‘‘It’s 
invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without one.’’ 





Patent 
applied 
Jor. 





TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) 
ww a L Bidg., Chi é 











There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





IN PILING 


CASES, BALES OR 
BARRELS USE A 


Revolvator 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
It saves labor, time and 
storage space. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. I-42. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 











Bookbinding 


And Its Auxiliary Branches 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Any printer can get information 


from this set of books that will 


save him trouble and money, 
especially if he has to rely upon 
others to do his binding. 


Send for booklet giving contents, 
sample pages and other details. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 











We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 























JAMES WHITE PAPER 60. 





== 


Specialist in the art 
of perfect printing plates, by our 


Lead Moulding 


Process 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 

















A trial order will convince you. 


American Electrotype Co. 
24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
Tel. Franklin 2263-2264 
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Read and Learn How the Brower Responded Under the Most 
Difficult Conditions, in Competition with Other Proof-Presses 


NATIONAL RAILWAY PUBLICATION CO. 
30 Vesey Street, New York City 





A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY, 233 W. Schiller Street, Chicago, III. April 14th, 1919. 


Dear Sirs:—We publish railway time tables and the like, keep the type forms standing, are neces- 
sarily constantly adding new type, and of course new and old are promiscuously mixed in the forms. 
The very nature of our publications makes it of paramount importance that no errors get by us, 
for time tables MUST be right. 
Therefore we must have proofs that show up every imperfect type character so that all imperfec- 
tions, as well as errors, may be caught before the matrix is made for stereotyping. This spells 
clear, sharp proofs, so that our proofreaders may do quick and thorough work. 
We have tried other proof-presses to get the kind of proofs we want, but did not find one that 
would satisfactorily meet our requirements till we installed a No. 2 Brower Ball-Bearing machine 
some three years ago. it filled our bill completely and has given us the best of satisfaction ever 
since. We rely upon it and it has never failed us. 
The Brower is a very strong and substantial machine with an extremely powerful impression and 
at the same time it is light and easy to operate. Compositors approach it from both sides and 
so get from it a greatly increased output of proofs. Yours very truly, 

(SIGNED) H. C. VAN DER HOEF, Supt. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY, 233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Illinois 





We repair 
printers’ 
machinery in 
Chicago and 
vicinity. 






















Telephone 
Superior 8008, 























One Year’s Services 
of Specialist for 


Ye Quality 
Book Papers 





One Day’s Salary 


Printers from one end of the United States Irving, S ; Gs S. C Book 


to the other—large and small—are daily 


adopting ‘‘The Franklin Printing Price ’ 
List.” It is accurate and saves time. It Magnolia M. EF. Book 


does all the figuring on almost any kind 





of a job for you—better than you can 
figure it yourself. 


Made by new process papermakin?, methods 


F r anklin P r inting P r ice List which insures thorough disinteZration of all 


fibers, thus makin? a uniform surface with 


—You never lose when you get your price better printing cushion. Q Best printing effects 


on any job from “The Franklin Printing 
Price List.”’ 


We’il send you copies of letters from hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic printers telling how 


with less consumption of ink [by actual test]. 
@Ink dries quickly, which permits faster 
running, without risk of offsetting. Q Greater 


this Price List saves time and is making opacity — enabling, use of lighter weights. 


money for them. It’s like adding an 
expert estimator to your staff for a year 
at one day’s salary. 


Ask for Samples. 





SEND FOR OUR GUARANTEE TRIAL OFFER 


THE FRANKLIN CLUB 


R. T. Porte, Secretary 
221 ATLAS BLOCK SALT LAKE CITY 














Swigart Paper Company 


Established 1898 


653 S. Wells Street, Chicago 





























When You Get Into 
Trouble 















Then— 


you will appreciate what our 
82 years of experience in tempering will 


do for you. Means wear longer and saving time 
and trouble besides money. 


Write us for prices today. 
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Publishers Operating Duplex or 
Comet Presses 


Can get narrow margins, save five per cent of white paper 
consumption and economize time in mechanical 
departments by using 


Rousseau Economy Chases 


One publisher saved the purchase of a new press. Every user 
satisfied and enthusiastic. They pay for themselves quickly. 
Shipments from New York or San Francisco. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


ECONOMY CHASE COMPANY 


453 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








| GILBERT SLIP-SHEETING CO., 416 N. Laramie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











EXPERIENCED 
ENGINEER 


Seeks English agency for all classes 
of Printing Machinery and Supplies. 
Thirty-two years’ acquaintance with 
trade. Excellent connections. 
Splendid references. 


A. D. CARVER, 13 Ellesmere Road 
Cheadle Heath, STOCKPORT, ENGLAND 


Do You Dump Your Dross in a Corner? 


Do you know it is worth money, and that 
the easiest and most economical way to 
convert it into cash is by using a 


_|DANDY DROSS MOLD 


in connection with a 


| DANDY DROSS SIFTER? 


The Dross Mold is a simple device for 
‘| receiving the metal skimmings as they 
.| come from the pot. It is designed to do 
| away with the trouble usually encountered 
in handling skimmings. By its use the 
dross is kept friable and prevented from 
caking into a hard mass. When opened up, the dross falls out and crumbles 
up in small pieces, ready to be run through the Sifter or thrown back into 
the melting-pot. By using these two modern devices the metal-room diffi- 
culties are reduced to the minimum, the dross pile is converted into profit 
instead of loss, and your “Devil” w ill have his drudgery turned into pleasure. 
ASK FOR LITERATURE. 


DANDY DROSS SIFTER CO., Findlay, Ohio. 























What Every Bookbinder Needs 


( Can Be Reduced 


A FLEXIBLE , 
ORG der \VSecaecen 


A SAMPLE OF 


Hercules Flexible Glue 


will convince you. 


GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. 


341 Clay Street 506 Maritime Building 
San Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 








EMBOSSINE “™*cisccsaa 
i Compound 

with a piece of cardboard and several sheets of tissue-paper are all your press- 
man requires to build up on the piaten of the press a counter-die which will do 
clean-cut embossing from start to finish of run. Ready for use in few moments. 
Sample can will convince—costs only 75 cents plus 12 cents for postage. 


THE AL5O) MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
284-286 Pearl Street, New York City 














Cylinder Pre: 


Richt Now 


We can NOW supply you with BABCOCK One- and Two- 
Revolution Presses—Optimus, Regular, Standard, Reliance 
styles. War no longer monopolizes the factories. These 
machines have no comparable competitors. Every machine 
and every size is the perfection of mechanism; all have the 
latest, finest touch of labor-saving and time-saving inven- 
tion. Speed, durability, quality of printing. These are the 
essentials, and the Babcocks have all of them. Typeand all 
other accessories of good printing we always have on hand. 


Barnhart Brothers : 
& Spindler The Makers of the : 


Types that Talk = 
g_ Kansas city ee o_o Sagenttic 
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EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








HIGHEST ‘AWARD | 


as re _ 
329 > COHLMAN EXPOSITION. 
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“Checks are 


PARSONS HANDBOOK | ™°"” 
of LETTER-HEADINGS | p 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON : SAFETY 
Editor Graphic Arts 
This book tells all about the tech- | M . ' 
nique of a letter-head; what is the ore than a printer " 
correct style and proper type to Show a customer how to protect 
use on all occasions. A valuable his checks against fraudulent 
addition to the library of any alterations, and you'll be more 
. ° cc S ” ° — ’ 
printer or lithographer. Beauti- a iad to him—you'll 
fully lithosraphed on Parsons Old eae cites il 
» shag A demonstration will convince 
Hampden Bond. Only a limited hits 


number of copies left. 


s Let us send you some samples. 
‘ent free upon request. j 


PARSONS PAPERCO. .aso | George La Monte & Son 

r 3 
Holyoke, Mass. a Ay Founded 1871 

x < 61 Broadway New York City 

fe) % 


tone?” 


Parsons Papers Are Standard — Look 
for the Trade Mark. 



































COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 





Solve the Problem with 


‘“GEORGE N. TOUGAS”’ 
HIGH-GRADE 


CUTTING DIES 
































Get our figures (prompt deliveries guaranteed) 
on Dies for Dieing Out: 
Lithographs 
Labels 
Paper Napkins 
Wrappers 
Envelopes 
Boxes TRANSVEYOR service is a necessity in the well- 
Advertising Novelties managed printing-house. The TRANS- 
VEYOR System eliminates time-consuming 
If it’s a cutting die, we make it! handling and rehandling of stock, and de- 
Special department for Paper-Cutting Dies. lays between departments. Loss from care- 
less and frequent moving is reduced to the 
minimum. The TRANSVEYOR is =e 
busy—the loaded platforms are moved o 
GEORGE N.TOUGAS —— 7 
General Offices Our TRANSVEVOR experts will gladly give you free 


161 SUMMER STREET advice about a TRANSVEYOR System for your shop. 


BOSTON, MASS. | COWAN TRUCK CO. 72re wc 
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HUBER’S PRINTING-INKS 


Highest Quality at Least Cost 


J. M. HUBER °° W. HOUSTON sTREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


St. Louis Cincinnati 
Baltimore Omaha _ San Francisco 
mee Ee Ee ee ee 


!<—=| WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits f 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
mee eee ee ee ee ee 


EXPERT MAKERS 


AMERICAN 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


302 McDougal Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





























WRITE FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 





Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant ed your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
© matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 


412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SIXTH & CHESTNUT STS. 


G 
PHILADELPHIA 


WRITE! PHONE! 


xt 


CALL! 





PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 


Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 
Acetylene Welding a specialty. 
Telephone 263 William St. 
Worth 9059 GUS RAMSAIER Co., Inc. New York City 











A Better Counter 


All your counter troubles will go whenyou hook on 


The Productimeter 


Don’t ask for ‘‘a counter’'"—say ‘‘ The Productimeter."’ 
Your Supply House has it—or will get it. 
Our Bulletin 41 will interest you. 


DURANT MFG. CO. - Milwaukee, Wis. 


| we Ben 








SAWS: iress “C50 Roya 8:00 Hexagon 8.00 
FREE Starrron S5C 


As saw wears through repeated sharpening by us, we take up old saw and 
furnish new one Free. You start by purchasing a saw, but, just to keep 
your machine in good condition, send us your saw filing until you need a new saw, and 
never again will you have to spend another cent on new saws. Mail dull saw today. 


WONDERSAW, 46 New Chambers Street, New York. 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 
New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Sample Roll sent on request 





YOU WANT a real, live specialty. Ihave 
YOU WANT to make a pot of money. perfected 
YOU WANT to be free fromignorant, cutthroat competition. | “vest, 
YOU WANT alone to make and sell in your territory. ee 
YOU DO NOT WANT to buy special or extra equipment. _| specialty 


Printers east of Pacific Coast States write for exclusive make and sale. 
No royalties. ‘‘First come, first served.’ 


O. H. PERRY, Green Lake, Seattle, Washington. 








Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 











Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 








The Robert Dick Mailer 


Gasbines the three great essentials to the pubes: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 

The Waco Times-Herald, 
aco, Tex., Aug. 2, IQII. 

Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 

Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 

from two to five inches. 

For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 





139 W. Tupper St. 
Buffalo, New York 








e e 
i rations Organized 
in New York, including every expense, also complete 
corporation outfit, $64.50 
Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 
EICHNER, 1545 Broadway, New York, Suite 201, Bryant 7745 








The **New Era’’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 


Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 


Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
17 Marbridge Bldg., 47 West 34th Street, New York City 
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SKIPPING WHEELS can be inserted on 


American Numbering Machines 


















































Enabling you to print checks or other A layout of jobs **2,”" **3,”° °° 4,” and **5°" on is shown below 
numbered forms two or more on a page. JOB 2 ON 30N 
With the American Model 30 or 31 it is SkipWheels sag SkipWheels — 
necessary only to insert a skipping unit as aes Rei 
wheel, skipping the desired number. Write JOB 5 ON Maus 
Saw heal . aii adil aii Tole Skip Wheels N JOB 4 ON N 
or information and we will show you how. Skipping 5 an 2 Skip Wheels ca 
° . e : Skipping 4 : 
American Numbering Machine Co. = Re 
220-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 























Reduce the High Cost |] THE “KAZOO’ 


of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. . 
They lower the cost of production. 


Single phase alternating 
current only. 





Variable Speed 


MOTOR 


for Job Presses 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





Dinse, Page & Company “Made for You in Kalamazoo” 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _Tel, Harrison 7185 R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 





KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





























Some Facts, Reasons 
—and Proof 


The No. 1 Monitor Wire-Stitcher is 


DURABLE 
TROUBLE-PROOF 
EASILY ADJUSTED 
PRACTICAL FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY WORK 


THE BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER OF 
ANY STITCHER IN A PLANT 









BECAUSE it is of heavy, well-balanced construction. The adjustments are in plain 
view and graduated to correspond exactly. The support for the staple is such that 
heavy work does not require proportionately heavy wire, while the machine may be 
operated as well with No. 30 wire as one of much lighter capacity. It has a capacity from 
2 sheets to 7% inch. 

Being adjustable for such a wide range of work it can be operated when other machines 
of limited capacity are idle. 

THE PROOF is in your own plant, under your own conditions, and with your own opera- 
tor. Or ask any user in any city —they are everywhere — who has used this machine 
for the past fifteen years or more. Then— order a machine for 30 days’ trial. 


Latham Machinery Company 


Or ack. —-e CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Hot Days are Coming 





PRICES: 
No. 1, for No. 4 to No. 1 Miehle Presses . . . . 2 0 0 e $20 
No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Special Miehle Presses . . . . $20 


No. 3, for No. 00 to 7-0 Miehle Presses with automatic feed . $30.00 
No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or without automatic feed, 
SEE sis bb) @ © 4 ©. 4S @ 8 oe we ows $50.00 








° Unless you cut down productive time 
Rollers V all Melt to change them frequently or install 


ROUSE 
ROLLER FANS 


Licensed under Jirousek Patent, April 6, 1915. 


No electricity, wire or connections necessary. 
Costs nothing to operate. It clamps onto the main 
gear guard of a Miehle press and shoots a stream of 
cool air down over and under the rollers. <A press- 
feeder can attach it. 

Surely you will not stand the LOSSES—either 
in rollers or time—inevitable during hot weather 
when this insurance against such losses costs so little. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 
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Are You Looking for the Best 
there is in PRINTING INK, Varnishes and Dry Colors 


PEERLESS Half-Tone and Process Inks. 


INTAGLIO ink for the new photogravure process. We have samples 
showing the most popular shades. 


LITHOGRAPHIC inks of every description, the finest and best working. 
DIE-STAMPING and PLATE INKS. _ 


Try Our New Laketine for Making Tint Bases 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore Chicago St. Louis 


New York Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Cleveland New Orleans Toronto 
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COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 
Aviation 
Bowyer, William, Printer 
Good, and Nothing but Good 
Tradesman’s Use of His Tools, A 


PGs: WOU INE oss cao ora ss 6 iv bras ain sini 2 
Unfolding Their Art to the Printers.... : 


CONTRIBUTED: 
Costs of Job-Printing, 
Composition 
Customer’s Record, An Individual 
Is Paper Merchandise Properly Salable 
by Printers? 


The — Straight 


Necessary, and Not an Evil............ 2 


Newspaper Feature, An Attractive 
Printing Accounts, Building Up 

Record for Cuts, a Facsimile (illustrated) 
Time in the Plant, Gaining 

When Photoengraving Needed a Friend. 


Cost AND METHOD: 
Get the Best 
Meeting Competition by Specialization. . 
Ruled Blanks, Handling 
Speed Up Your Production 


Cost System, Advantages of an Accurate. . 
Customer’s Record, An Individual 
Cuts, a Facsimile Record for (illustrated) 


EDITORIAL : 
Accurate Cost System, Advantages of an. 
Editorial Notes 
Education for the Printing Industry, A 
Nation-Wide Week 
Printing and Publicity, The Power of.. 


Education for the Printing Industry, A 


Nation-Wide Week of 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 

Certificate Presented in Recognition of 
Patriotic Services Rendered During 
the War, Reproduction of 

Printing-House in 1631, A 

Tampach, Gottfried, Printer-Mark of... 

What Happens to the Girl Who Marries 
a Country Editor 


Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 


JOB COMPOSITION : 
Contrast in Type Display 
Job-Printing, The Costs 
Composition 


of — Straight 


273 
277 
274 
286 


311 





JUNE, 1919. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION : 
Imperfect Face on Slug 
Second Elevator Vibrates When Rising. . 
Too Many Short Lines..........ccccese y 
Worn Distributor-Bar 


og oro 


2 
eo 
ow 


Necessary, and Not an Evil............... 2 
Newspaper Feature, An Attractive 


wo 
— 
~1 


NEWSPAPER WORK: 
Apprentices, Crying Need for 
Higher Rates Must Be Adopted 
Observations 
Review of Newspapers and Advertise- 


Paper Merchandise Properly Salable by 
Printers, Is? 
Photography and Engraving, An Interest- 
ing Study in (illustrated) 


PORTRAITS : 
Bashelier, F. M 
Bowyer, William 
Estey, Charles 
Kramer, F. Leighton 
Praigg, Noble T 


PRESSROOM : 
Electricity in Paper 
Embossing Not as Sharp as It Should Be 291 
Linoleum Mounted for Tint-Blocks...... 291 
Newspaper Form, Slurring on.......... 291 
Transparent Paper, Printing on 291 
Vignette Make-Ready Process, Informa- 


tion Wanted Regarding a 291 


PRINTER’S PUBLICITY, THE: 
Editorial Pages 
Handling the Inquiry 
Imprint 
Lin-o’-Prints 
The Eclipse 
The Totem 


307 
309 


307 
307 


Printing Accounts, Building Up.......... 
Printing and Publicity, The Power of..... 281 
PROCESS ENGRAVING: 
Camera Vibraiion 
Collotype, or Printing from Gelatin.... 
Inking a Wet Bromid Print............ 2 
Lithographic Transfers on Bromid Prints 
Photoengraving Statistics 
POCODEAUUNS fe cicveccicces/e't's/0s geecce veceaes 287 
Prohibition’s Effect on One Photoen- 
graver 


Tin-Foil, Transfers on................. 287 


308 | 


309 | 
273 | 


| PROOFROOM: 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 
Successful Printer, The (poem).......... 289 
Time in the Plant, Gaining 


| TRADE NOTES: 


American Skip-Wheels 

Cook, John, of Australia, on Visit in This 
Country 

Cutting-Die Manufacturing Concern An- 
nounces Quick and Reliable Service. 

Direct Advertising, Booklet Explains 
Functions of 

Graphic Arts Exhibition at New York 
City 

Johnsen, Visits 


Vilhelm, of Stockholm, 


Johnson Perfection Burners, Attractive 
Catalogue of 

Long-Established Firm Announces Effi- 
ciency Service for Printers 

Mergenthaler Company Active at A. N. 
P. A. Convention 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Novel Advertising Folder 

Minnesota Editors Attend ‘‘Short Course”’ 
at University 

National Editorial Association's “‘ Victory 
Tour ” 


Issues 


Nurex Tabbing Compound Enjoys En- 
couraging Reception by Trade 

Parsons & Whittemore, New York City, 
in New Location 

Philadelphia Club of 
Craftsmen Wants 
Catalogues 

Photoengravers’ Convention at Buffalo.. 

Praigg Becomes Counsel to U. T. A. Ad- 
vertising Bureau 

Rossiter, H. S., Goes With the Addresso- 
graph Company 

Rotsert Border-Mitering Jig, The 

Southworth Machine Company 
New Catalogue 

Strathmore Paper Company Takes Over 
Popular Line of Paper 

Summer Courses in Typography at Col- 
lege of the City of New York 

“The Miehle, an Instrument of Progress” 

The Paper Mill Appoints New Advertis- 
ing Representatives 

Wadleigh, O. S., in New Position 


Printing-House 
Manufacturers’ 


Issues 


| When Photoengraving Needed a Friend... 




































Look in Your Pocket 


That five-dollar bill was probably 
printed on a press controlled by 


The MonitorSystem 
Just Pressa Button’ 


Chosen by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Engraving and 
Printing, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger 
and many others because 
of its simplicity, economy, 
safety and operating effi- 
ciency. 

Practically fool-proof, no delicate parts subject 
to constant accident. Simple to install, easy to 
operate. Ask for details. 


MonitorController 


Weare 
Sie 











New York Boston 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Buffalo St. Louis 
Detroit " Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati 





We Mail Out Weekly 
Samples and Lists of 


BARGAINS 
PAPER 


If You Are Not Receiving 
Our Weekly Bargain Lists 
and Samples, a Postal 
Card Will Put You On 
Our Mailing List 





Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, New York and Cincinnati 
Purchase Office: 


Holyoke, Mass. 



































Correspondence is Invited 


From Manufacturers of 


MACHINERY 
MATERIALS 


for the 





Printin3, Photoengravin3, 
Bookbinding, Cardboard Box- 
makin? and Allied Trades and 
from Manufacturers of Dry 
Colors and Raw Materials 
used in manufacture of Print- 
ing Ink, particularly with a 
view to development of trade 
after the war. 


R. COLLIE & COMPANY P2zisa” 


194-196 Little Lonsdale St., Melbourne 
and 230 Clarence St., Sydney, Australia 
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ILOGMGRER 
BROS. & CO 


axa ESTABLISHED 1875 ee 


512 SHERMAN JT. 
PITTI NY 






















































Insurance Against Curling 


Why take any chances of losing particular customers by 
using inferior grades of Gummed Paper? 

You are protected against curling and caking when Ideal 

Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers are used. 





GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


This Label on 


Every Package 


GUMMED PAPER 











LEADERS IN GUMMED PAPER TRADE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 


INQUIRIES FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK 








CHICAGO CINCINNATI 






























WHOO WHOO’ 


can do 


“INKS... REQUIRED 
DELIVERED.. ASann WHEN... DESIRED” 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
DETROIT DALLAS ST. PAUL 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advance Machinery Co 

Aljo Mfg. 

American Electrotype Co 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American Type Founders Co 
American Wood Type Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Barton Mfg. Co 

Berger & Wirth 

Berry Machine Co 

Bingham Bros. Co 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. 
Blatchford, E. W., Co 


Burrage, 
meee, 0. We. PaRCe 00 v.00 ccicscccessees 2 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

Campbell Printing Press Repair Parts Co. 
Carmichael Blanket Co 

Carver, 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chandler & Price Co 

Christensen Machine Co.................. 2 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co 

Collie, R., & Co 

Ce WAS Silig EU, SID ions cccceccesuses 2 
Colonial Co. 

Comet Tvol & Mfg. Co 

Cowan Truck Co 


Dandy Dross Sifter Co 
Dexter, C. H., & Sons 
Dexter Folder Co 
Dick, Rev. Robt., Estate 
Dinse, 


Re ONES sos acc es kasswaneesce ss 255 
Duplex Printing Press Co 

ey PTE GID. sos cv au sceseeasseuw 263 
Durant Mfg. Co 


Eagle Engineering Co 

Eagle Printing Ink Co 

Eastern Mfg. Co 

Economy Chase Co 

Eichner, 

Elgin Bending Macthi:se Co 

Engdahl Bindery 

EY GE OR 6 ecdbeekdeunahetensecseu y 


Fastpress Co. 
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| Kastens, 


Franklin Club of Salt Lake 


Gatchel & Manning 
Gilbert Slip-Sheeting Machine Co 


| Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 


3oes Lithographing Co 


RR TUNE, TROD soci bude kale sueeeswesewnss 267 


Goss Printing Press Co 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hammermill Paper Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry 


Hellmuth, Charles, Co 


Pees WU REE IOs oe Sh S Goes nee Ss 242 


| Howard Pe IO Ca bs Goa anew ease k ee an eee 


| Ideal Coated Paper Co 


| Jackson, W., & Co 

fe AN 6 ee era é 
Johnson Perfection Burner Co 

| Jones, Samuel, & Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co 
ES er rr ae Pere fra y 
Kidder Press Co 


| LaMonte, Geo., 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co........... 251 
Latham Machinery Co 

Lee Hardware Co 

Levey, Fred’k H., Co 

Linograph Co. 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Co 

ese uses nese eas eunaud 405s ee 
Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co......... 269 
Megill, Edw. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 


| Merchant & Evans Co 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 


| Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 
| Mittag & Volger 


Monitor Controller Co 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 


Mutual Bond & Mortgage Co 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Blank Book Co 

YL 3 Ae Re ee er 
New Era Press 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 
Northwestern Electric Co 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Parsons & Whittemore 

Parsons Paper Co 

Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 


Ramsaier, Gus, 

Reed, Geo. Russell 

Regina Co 

Revolvator Co 

Ringler, F. A., Co 

Robbins, Sabin, Paper Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 


Royal Electrotype Co 
SORIMUINE PROBS oe Si sass esistawsn anew eaesa% 268 


Seybold Machine Co 
Sieber Products Mfg. Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
Southworth Machine Co 
Sprague Electric Works 
Sterling Engraving Co 
Stokes & Smith Co 
Strathmore Paper Co 
Swigart Paper Co 


Taylor Registering Projector Co 
Telzit Slide Rule Co 

Thompson Type Machine Co 
Thomson, John, Press Co 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co 


Turner, Gene 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
Union Trust Co 
United Typothetze of America 


Walker Bros 
Want Advertisements 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Weston, Byron, Co 


to Advertisers. 



































With a LINOGRAPH you can set all your read- 
ing matter, and the characters will be perfectly 
aligned; the face will be clean and sharp; the 
quad lines will be low enough to be out of your 
way; the slugs will be solid and will stand up 
well and long on the press, 


You can compose-all the body matter for all your 
advertising and save a lot of time doing it. 


You din handle © large’ variety, of jobwork that 
you could not take care of without it. 


You can compete successfully with any one on any 
job, and often deliver a better job because you can 
print your slugs better and easier than your com- 
petitor with his monstrous and complicated outfit. 
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The Linograph Way 
is the Easiest Way. 


You can feel at ease on the question of operator, 
because you, or any one of your employees, 
can learn to handle it successfully in a very 
short time. 


You can do your work in less time, do more of 
it, and do it at less cost than you ever dreamed 
of before. 


You can install one on very liberal terms. 
You can make all subsequent payments out of a 
part of the savings and profits. 


You can get back the original investment, made 
at time of installation, in half the time you have 
to pay for it in, besides making all the payments 
out of its savings and earnings. 


Write for Literature 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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MORE THAN 38,000 IN USE 





Third Magazine 
and Distributor Box 











Fourth Magazine 
and Distributor Box 











Add the Third and Fourth Magazines ‘in 
your own composing room. Any operator or 
machinist can do it in less than half an hour 


SC SLA IT | 























MODEL 9 LINOTYPE 


4. Magazines—8 Different Faces—720 Characters—4 Different Body Sizes 
Faces from All Magazines May be Mixed in One Line 





Buy your Model 9 Linotype now, equipped with two magazines 
—if that is sufficient for present requirements. As your business 
grows, your own operator can add the third and fourth magazines 
right in your own composing room in less than half an hour. 


In Earning Power, Quality of product, and Variety of work, the Model 9 Linotype is the 
Master Composing Machine—the machine every successful job office will eventually need 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
New York, U. S. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento St. 1100 S. Wabash Ave. 549 Baronne St. 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance St., Toronto 
































